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Utysses 8. Grant, who re-entered the American army in | United States in 1869, and held the office for eight years, 


1861 as an Aide-de-camp ; who was Colonel and Brigadier- 
general in the same year, and General in 1866—the rank 
being created expressly for him—became President of the 
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retiring on March 4th, 1877. 
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&. GRANT AT GUILDHALL, LONDON—THE WELCOME OF THE LORD MAYOR 


These sixteen years remind 
one of a similar period in the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
extending between the years 1795, when he was a young 
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captain of artillery—and 1810, when, with the Empire | 


which he had formed at its apex of splendor and glory, 
he married the Arch-Duchess Maria Louisa, and thus allied 
himself to the proud and ancient House of Hapsburg. 
The resemblance, it is true, consists only in the rapid rise 
in the fortunes of the and the 
exerted thereby upon their respective countries. 


two heroes, influence 

jut what may be esteemed as a higher honor still, as 
the world views these things, than had yet been conferred 
upon him, was waiting for ex-President Grant, when he 
retired from his official position, and sunk rank, title and 
authority in simple citizenship. After sixteen years of 
arduous and responsible labor in the cause of his country, 
it was natural that the chieftain should seek rest, and that 
by travel and association with foreign peoples he should 
endeavor to relieve mind and body of the strain which 
these had so long borne without wavering, or without, re- 
linquishing for a single 
which he had In announcing his intention to 
visit Great Britain and the Continent of Europe, Gen- 
eral Grant doubtless 


reception differing in courtesy or evidence of esteem from 


instant, even, the vast purposes 


in view. 
never for a moment contemplated a 


what is customarily extended by any people toward visitors 
of name and r pute. He depart d from these shores as a 
That he was 
received at the Court of St. James and by the nobility and 


citizen repre entative of a sovereign people. 


aristocracy of Great Britain, the most exclusive in the 
world, as individual sovereigns are customarily received, 
was at once a graceful compl.uent to his own merit and 


acknowledged worth as an officer and statesman, and a con- 
cession no less graceful to the actual sovereignty of the 
1 ople of the United States of America. 

General Grant sailed from Philadelphia on the American 
Line steamship Jndiana, on Thursday, May 17th, 1877. Dur- 
ing the week previous to his de parture he was the recipient 
of numerous attentions on the part of distinguished officials 
and citizens of Philadelphia, On the 14th he held a recep- 
tion at the Union League Club House, the guests being 
intro Inced by ex-Secretary Borie ; and afterward reviewed 
the First Regiment of Infantry, N. G. of Pennsylvania, 
which paraded before the Club House. General Grant had 
also visited the Permanent Exhibition Building on May 10th, 
the day of its opening. On the 16th he received the veteran 
soldiers and sailors to the number of 1,200 at Independence 
Hall, after which, in company with Governor Hartranft, he 
drove to the residence of Mr. Geo. W. Childs, where he took 
Juncheon, and where, in the evening, he was serenaded, the 
house being brilliantly iuminated, and a review of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ orphans being a part of the programine. 
the l7th the ex-President took 
with Governor Hartranft, Senator Cameron, General Sher 
man and Hamilton Vish, after which he was escorted to the 
wharf, where he took a small steamer and proceeded to tl 
Indiana. The escort down the rive r comprised some twelve 
or fifteen steamers and a fleet of river craft, all decorated 
with flags and generally dressed in holiday attire. Among 
those accompanying the ex-President, were the Mayor and 
City Council of Philadciphia, the Philadelphia judiciary, 
the city dek United States Senators 
from Phil lphia, Governor and State officers, the General- 
in-Chief of the United States Army, four members of Gen 
eral Grant’s Cabinet, and a large 


morning of the 


vation im Congress, 


number of distinguished 


Cc n 
Phe Jadiana made a quick and pleasant voyage arrivin 
n Liverpool on May 28th. All the passengers agreed 
port th throughout the journey General Grant 
threw off the retic so characteristic of him, and becan 
‘ lial and famili He rose early, and generally pune l 
1! k i h Mrs. G ne the mo 


On | 
breakfast | 
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After breakfast it was his custom to enter the 
| smoking-room, where he joined in general conversation with 
a geniality and frankness unexpected by those who knew 
him only by repute. The customary reticence, however, 
was still preserved whenever any question of politics came 
up as a topic of conversation, while as to the events of the 
war he spoke with entire freedom. 

On arriving at Liverpool, General Grant was met ly 
General Adam Badeau, United States Consul-General at 
London, with several prominent Americans ; and on reachi- 
ing the wharf the party were received by the Mayor of 
Liverpool and members of the Common Council, who ex- 
tended to them the hospitalities of the city. This courtesy 
being thankfully accepted, the party proceeded to view 
Liverpool, where they remained two days. On the 30th, 
General Grant visited Manchester, where he was received 


ing breeze. 


by the Mayor and members of the corporation, and where 
he made the longest speech of his life, filling no fewer than 
thirty-two lines in a printed verbatim report. His recep- 
| tion in Liverpool and Manchester certainly surprised Gen- 
eral Grant, and he expressed his satisfaction frequently. 


The reception, in fact, was by no means confined to officials, 
who had him immediately in charge. Wherever he ap- 
peared in public, crowds assembled and cheered him: to the 
|echo. Already the extraordinary friendliness which was 


afterward everywhere manifested in England had begun to 

show it elf emphatically. During his stay in London, 

General Grant was the guest of the Minister of the United 
| States, Hon. Edwards Pierrepont ; and from the time ot 
his arrival in the British capital he was not only the obj ct 
of public curiosity, but was the recipient of courtesies and 
hospitalities on the part of the leading members of the aris- 
tocracy and nobility, to an extent unprecedented in the caso 
of a private citizen, On June 5th the general held a recep- 
tion at Mr. Pierrepont’s house, at which there was a large 
attendance, including the Lord Chancellor and Lady 
Cairns, Lord and Lady Salisbury, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
and Lady Cardwell, Lord and Lady Selbourne, Mr. ond 
Mrs. Gladstone, and the Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol. 
This reception was followed by a dinner at Lord Houghton’s, 
and by another given by the Duke of Devonshire ; followin 


which there occurred a reception at the pleasant house of 
General Badean, 
who formerly held the position of aide-de-camp to General 


Badenu, in Beaufort Gardens. General 
Grant, resumed his old office by a special appointment from 
Washington. From this time forward every day had_ it 
special reception or dinner, and every evening its ball or 
other entertainment, designed to show hospitality and 
courtesy toward the distinguished American visitor. 

On June 15th there was conferred upon General Grant the 
honorary freedom of the City of London with the customary 
The affair took place at the Guildhall, about 
800 ladies and gentlemen being present. These included 


CeTETHONICS, 


several members of the Government, American official 
representatives, merchants and members of the American 
colony, as well as distinguished citizens of London. 
Among the @uests were Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancello 
of the Excheque r, and many members of Parli wnent, The 
entrance to the hall and corridors of Guildhall \ laid 
with crimson cloth, the walls being decorated with mirror 
and exotics. General Graut was accompanied by Mr 
Grant, and hy Minister and Mrs. Pierrepont He 


received at the entrance of the Guildhall by a depntation 
ot the cits 
listened to the resolution of the special court of t] 
mon Council convened to confer the fr d f 

An address being made by the Chamberlain ad 


eral Grant to the freedom of t tv, th t I 


eovernment, and being conducted to th: 
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cordial grasping by General Grant completed the ceremony, 
and was received with loud applause. The General then 
subseribed his name to the Roll of Honorary Freemen, 
after which he was conducted by the Lord Mayor to the 
Guildhall, where an elegant luncheon had been provided. 
The document conferring the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don upon General Grant was inclosed in a gold casket, 
having on the obverse central pangl a view of the Capitol 
at Washington, and on the right and left of this the mono- 
gram and arn of the Lord Mayor. On the reverse side is 
a view of the entrance to Guildhall and an appropriate 
inscription. At the ends two emblematic figures in gold, 
finely modeled and chased, represent the City of London 
and the United States. Other are, laurel 
wreathed with corn and cotton ; a cornucopia, emblematic 
of the fertility and prosperity of the United States ; and the 
rose, shamrock and thistle. The cover is surmounted by 
the arms of the City of London, The casket is supported by 
two American eagles, modeled and chased im gold, the 
whole standing on a velvet plinth, decoreted with stars 
and stripes. 

On the 16th, General Grant dined with the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Apsley House, and on the 19th with the Prince 
of Wales at Marlborough House. On the 2Ist, these fes- 
tivities culminated in a grand dinner at the residence of 
Minister Pierrepont, when, for the first time in the history 
of rank and title, a simple citizen of a Republic took pre- 
cedence of all rank, except royalty itself. 
there were six ambassadors present, four dukes, three mar- 
quises, five earls, and the Lord Chancellor of the realm. 
According to the complicated technique of the British sys- 


ornaments 


On this oceasion 


tem of precedence, all of these distinguished personages 
should properly preeede the American guest in the proces- 
sion, Which passed from the drawing-room to the dining- 
room. In this instance, however, such was not the case ; 
and in England, where these matters are considered as of 
vastly greater importance than is accorded them here, it is 
conceded to have been the crowning trinmph of worth and 
diplomacy that General Grant should lywe ranked every- 
hody present, giving way only to the heir-apparent of the 
Crown of England. At this dinner, Generel Grant sat at 
the right hand of the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Rich- 
mond being on Mrs. Grant’s right. All of this strikes the 
average American as of very little moment ; but in England, 
and throughout the courts of Europe, such concessions mean 

creat deal, and are, in fact, to be recognized as the agen- 
Ges employed in tacitly according to General Grant rank 
lowed by eustomary usage only to royalty itself. 

On the evening following the dinner at Minister Pierre- 
pont’s, the Queen gave a state ball at Buckingham Palace, 
at which General Grant was present. On the same evening 
he also appeared at Covent Garden Opera House, where 
©The Star Spangled Banner” was sung by Mademoiselle 
Albani as a special honor. 

On the evening of the 23d of June, the General was the 
guest of the Corporation of Trinity House, of which tle 
Dake of Edinburgh is the master, 
the Prinee of Wales presided, the assemblage being brilliant 


The duke being absent, 


and representative, In responding to the toast of lis own 
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health, the first given after that of the Queen, the Prince of | 


Wales thus referred to the distinguished American guest ; 


“On the present oeeasion, it is a matter of peculiar gratifieation 
tous as Englishmen to reeeive as Lean 
ive him for myself, and forall the loyal subjects of the Queen, 


our guest General Grant, 


that it has given us the greatest pleasure to see him as a guest in 


this country.” 

Earl Carnarvon proposed the health of the visitors, 
coupling with the toast the name of Gencral Grant. He 
said ; 
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“Strangers of all classes, men of letters, arts, sciences, states- 
men, and all that has been most worthy and great, have, as it were, 
come to this centre of world civilization. I venture, without dis- 
paragement to any of these illustrious guests, to say that never has 
there been one to whom we willingly accord a freer, fuller and 
heartier welcome than we do to General Grant on this occasion. 
Not mere'y because he has performed the part of a distinguished 
general, nor because he has twice filled the highest office which the 
citizens of his great country can fill, but because we look upon him 
as representing that good-will and affection which ought to subsist 
between us and the United States. It has been my duty to be con- 
nected with the great Dominion of Canada, stretching several thou- 
sand miles along the frontier of the United States ; and during the 
last three or four years, I can truthfully say that nothing impressed 
me more than the interchange of friendly and good offices which 
took place between the two countries, under the auspices of Presi- 
dent Grant.” 

To these complimentary remarks, General Grant replied 
that he felt more impressed than he had possibly ever felt 
before on any occasion. He came here under the impres- 
sion that this was Trinity House, and that trinity consisted 
of the Army, Navy and Peace. He thought it was a place 
of quiet, where there would be no talk or toasts, and was, 
therefore, naturally surprised at hearing both. The General 
referred particularly to the complimentary remarks made 
by his Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, and by the 
Karl of Carnarvon, and briefly returned thanks to both. At 
this banquet there were present Prince Leopold, Prince 
Christian, Prince Leiningen, Prince of Saxe-Weimar, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Carnarvon, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
Chief-Justice Sir Alexander Cockburn. 

General Grant now left the residence of Minister Pierre- 
pont, and during the remainder of his visit in London was 
the guest of General Badeau, 

It is proper at this point to present a letter written by 
General Grant to George W. Childs, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
which, as it contains the General's own views, so far as he had 
formed any during the brief period which had then elapsed 
since his arrival in England, is worthy of preservation : 


‘“Lonpon, June 19th, 1877, 

“My Dear Mr. Cutips: After an unusually stormy passage for 
any season of the year, and continuous sea-sickness generally 
among the passengers after the second day out, we reached Liver- 
pool Monday afternoon, the 28th of May. Jesse and [ proved to be 
among the few good sailors, Neither of us felt a moment's un- 
easiness during the voyage. I had proposed to leave Liverpool 
immediately on arrival, and proceed to London, where L knew our 
Minister had made arrangements for the formal reeeption, and had 
accepted for me a few invitation# of courtesy, But what was my 
surprise to find nearly all the shipping in port at Liver; ool deco- 
rated with flags of all nations, and from the mainmast of each 
the flag of the Union most conspicuous. The docks lined 
with as many of the population as could find standing- room, 
and the streets to the hotel where it was understood my party 
would stop were packed, The demonstration‘was, to all appear- 
ances, as hearty and as enthusiastic as in Philadelphia on our de- 
parture. The Mayor was present with his state carriage, to convey 
us to the hotel; and after that he took us to his beautiful country 
residence some six miles out, where we were entertained with a 
small party of gentlemen, and remained over night. The following 
day a large party was given at the official residence of the Mayor in 
the city, at which there were some one hundred and fifty of the dis- 
tinguished citizens and officials of the corporation present. 
ing invitations were sent from most of the eities in the kingdom to 


were 


Press- 


have me visit them, I aecepted for a day at Manchester, and 
stopped afew moments at Leicestey and at one other pl.ce, The 
same hearty w me was shown at each place, as you have no 
doubt seer. ‘ls press of the country has been exceedingly kind 
and courteous. So far, Thave not been permitted to travel in a 
regular train, much less in a common ear, The Midland road, 
Which penetrates a great portion of the ishing, inc'uding Wales and 

tended me the courtesy of their road and a Pull- 


Seotland, have ey 

man ear to take me wherever I wish to 
Yo arrived in London on 
I f 1 1 Mi i ; " 


vo during the whole of my 
Monday evening, the 


had accepted « ts 
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interval, On Saturday last we dined with the Duke of Wellington, 
and last night the formal reception at Judge Pierrepont’s was held. 
It was a great success, most brilliant in the numbers, rank and at- 
tire of th: audience, and was graced by the presence of every 
American in the city, who had cailed on the Minister or left a card 
forme. I doubt whether London has ever seen a private house so 
elaborately or tastefully decorated as was our American Munister’s 
last night. I am deeply indebted to him for the pains he has taken 
to make my stay pleasant, and for the attentions extended to our 
country. I appreciate the fact, and am proud of it, that the atten- 
tions Iam receiving are intended more for our country than for 
me personally, I love to see our country honored and respected 
abroad, and I am proud that it is respected by most all nations, 
and by some even loved. It has always been my desire to see all 
jealousies between England and the United States abated, and 
every sore healed. Together, they are more powerful for the spread 
of commerce and civilization than all others combined, and can do 
more to remove causes of war by creating mutual interests that 
would be so much endangered by war. I have written very hastily, 
and a good deal at length, but I trust this will not bore you. Had 
I written for publication, L should have taken more pains, 


“U. 8. Grant.” 














Granville, the Duke of Manchester, Mr. Pierrepont, Gen- 
eral Badeau, and the principal members of the Cabinet. 
An interesting incident of General Grant’s tour was his visit 
to the city of Bath, on the occasion of the show of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society, the oldest of the 
great English Associations, and one which has done the most 
to popularize in Great Britain the numerous inventions of the 
Americans. Bath, which is celebrated as a watering-place, is 
well-known to the readers of ‘* Pickwick Papers,” and to all 
those who are familiar with the history of Beau Nash. The fall 
of a foot-bridge, occurring this year, resulted in some loss 
of life and serious injury to many pleasure-seekers, and 
served to cast a gloom over the city of Bath. Recognizing 
this, General Grant telegraphed his regrets and desired to 
put off his visit. The authorities, however, would not hear 
of a postponement, and the trip was accordingly made; the 
General being received by the Mayor and Corporation of 
the city. His worship presented a brief address, offering to 
General Grant, in the name of the citizens of Bath, a hearty 














THE LORD MAYORS BANQUET TO GENERAL GRANT—DRINKING THE HEALTH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


On the very day when this letter was written, General 
Grant attended a fife given in his honor at the Alexandra 
Palace. Here he was warmly received by the public, and 
listened to a concert, the programme of which was largely 
made up of American airs. These included “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and ‘Hail Columbia,” besides which 
there was performed a new march, entitled ‘‘ Ulysses,” com- 
posed in honor of General Grant by a Mr. Hill. The pro- 
gramme was interpreted by Mademoiselle Rose Hersee, 
Signor Foli, and other artists, and by the choir and band of 
the Alexandra Palace, and the bands of the Royal Artillery, 
and the Coldstream Guards. Beside the pieces already 
mentioned, there were played the ‘‘Soldier’s March and 
Chorus” from Faust, and the well-known air ‘‘ Hail to the 
Chief.” 

It was on the evening of this day that the dinner party 
was given by the Prince and Princess of Wales, in honor of 
the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, at which General Grant 
Was present as an invited guest, with the Dukes of Cam- 
bridge and Wellington, the Marquis of Hartington, Earl 





welcome, and assuring him that Bath always accepted with 
gratification any opportunity of showing its respect for the 
great country to which he had rendered signal services, and 
which had reposed in him its highest confidence. The 
General responded in a few words, expressing his gratitude 
for the reception accorded him and his regret that a distress- 


‘ing accidest should have signalized the occurrence of the 


exhibit’ 

The General was entertained at luncheon in the Grand 
Pump Room, which was once frequented by Beau Nash and 
his companion exquisites. The carriage in which the Mayor 
and General Grant drove to the show-yard was adorned with 
American flags, and wherever he appeared the distinguished 
visitor was the object of enthusiasm and applause—a vast 
crowd assembling at the depot, when the train departed 
conveying him to London. 

On June 26th, General and Mrs. Grant, and the American 
Minister proceeded to Windsor, to accept the invitation 
extended by the Queen. Her Majesty received her guests 
at the foot of the grand staircase, a ceremony only usual 
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in the case of crowned heads. In the evening, a dinner 


party assembled, including royalty and dignitaries of the | ¢ 


highest rank ; and on the following morning, General and | 
Mrs. Grant drove through Windsor Great Park in one of 

the Queen's carriages, and afterward to the Great Western 

Railway Station, where the party took the noon train to 

London. 

On the same evening, a state concert was given at Buck- | 
ingham Palace, at which were present General and Mrs. | 
Grant, the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, the Prince and | 
Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, Prince 
Christian, and the Princess Helena, the Princess Louise, the 
Marquis of Lorne, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

On the following day he visited Liverpool, by appoint- 
ment, to attend a banqnet given in his honor, and which 
was held in the large ball-room of the Town Hall. On this 
occasion, General Grant appeared in his uniform of General 
of the United States Army, and was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. He sat on the right of the Mayor, 
having next to him Lieutenant-general Sir Henry De Bathe, 
Commander of the Forces in the Northern District. ‘The 
Mayor, in proposing General Grant's health, referred to the 


sterling qualities which he possessed as a soldier, and which 
had enabled him to restore peace and prosperity to his 
country. In response, General Grant said that the recep- 
tion he encountered in England was far beyond his expecta- 
tion, and was such as any living being might feel proud of. 
He believed, however, that it was indicative of the friendly 
relations which existed between two peoples, who were of 
one kindred, blood, and civilization, and he hoped that 
friendship between tlfem would continue to be cultivated, 


and would long endure. 

Referring to some remarks relative to the British Army, 
he said there were as many soldiers now in camp at Alder- 
shot as in the regular urmy of the United States; but, if 
necessary, the United States could raise volunteers, and he 
and Mr. Fairchild (Consul at Liverpool) were examples of 
what those volunteers were. 

General Grant returned to London on the 29th of June. 
On the evening of July 2d, he visited the House of Loras, 
and stood at the foot of the throne. The Earl of Carnar- 
von, upon perceiving his presence, quitted the Treasury 
Bench and chatted with him in a friendly manner for some 
moments, after which the General proceeded to the House 


of Commons, where he remained for a short time in the gal- 
lery for distinguished visitors. 

On the following day, a deputation of forty men, each 
belonging to a different trade, and representing altogether 
about one million 


English workmen, waited on‘ General | 
Grant at General Badeau’s honse, and presented him an ad- 
dress, welcoming him to England, and assuring him of their | 
good wishes and deep regard for the welfare and progess of 
America, where British workmen had always found a wel- 
come. Brief but cordial speeches were then made by 
various members of the deputation, to all of which General 


Grant replied in the following language : 


} country. 
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honors no man, and no matter what a man’s occupation is, he is 
éligible to fill any post in the gift of the people. His oecupation is 
not considered, in selecting, whether as a law-maker or as an exe- 
cutor of the law. Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, all I ean do is to 
renew my thanks for the address, and repeat what I have said 
before, thet I have reeeived nothing from any class, since my arrival, 
which has given me more pleasure,” 


On July 5th, General Grant left London and proceeded 
to Folkestone, where he embarked on the special steamer 
Victoria, for Ostend. At Folkestone, the General received 
the Mayor and Corporation, and was addressed by the 
former on behalf of the city. In response to this address 
he spoke as follows : 


“T thank you for what has been said in honor of my own great 
It has been a feeling of mine, of many years’ standing, 
that the United States and Great Britain should be the very best 
friends, You have kindly referred to my efforts, as executive of 
the United States, tosettle the questions that were existing bet ween 
the two countries, and which were liable, at any time, to create dis- 
turbance, Fortunately, however, these difficulties were settled in 
a manner creditable to both countries. There was no desire on my 
part, and I am sure there was none on the part of the thinking 
people of the United States, that England should be humiliated in 
any sense, and there was certainly a determination on our part 
that we should not be humiliated; but we wanted a settlement that 
should be honorable to both nations. 
events.” 


That was my desire, at all 


On the following evening, July 6th, General Grant 
reached Brussels, and commenced his continental tour, 
traveling incognito. At Brussels he was visited by the 
King of Belgium, and after remaining there until July 9th, 
proceeded to Cologne, Coblentz, and thence to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. But as this article is designed to follow the 
footsteps of the illustrious tourist only during his stay in 
Great Britain, we need only observe that his further design 
included journeying to Berlin, en rowe for Sweden and 
Norway, after which his course would be uncertain. 

While in London, General Grant by no means confined 
his movements to dining-out and appearing at receptions. 
It is related that it was customary for him to make almost 
daily visits to the city —that is, the business portion of 
London — through which section he strolled quietly with 
General Badeau, acquainting himself with the various points 
of local interest. 

As to the General's opinions with regard to what he saw 
in England, some of these have leaked out through inter 
views and correspondence, The appearance of the country, 
as he traveled through it, impressed the General sensibly. 
The lovely verdure and highly finished cultivation made a 
marked impression upon his mind. He appears to have 
been also deeply impressed with the well-ordered cities, 
whose streets struck him as being lighted, 
policed with remarkable system. 


cleaned, anil 
of the street 
attracted jis 


The noise 
crowds, and their general good nature, also 
attention. 

General Grant commented freely upon the American po- 
litical system, in which he admitted there were many 
The for office, the 


unsatisfactory elements, scramble 


| strife for spoils, and the freedom of public criticism he 


“In the name of my country, I thank you for the address you 
have presented to me, I feel it a great compliment paid my Gov- 
ernment, and one to me personally. Since my arrival on British 
soil, [have received great attentions, which were intended, I feel 
sure, inthe same way for my country. I have had ovations, free 
handshakings, presentations from different classes, from the Gov- | 
ernment, from the controlling authorities of cities, and have been 
received in the cities bythe populace; but there has been no recep- 
tion Tam prouder of than this, to-day. 1 recognize the fact that, 

hatever there is of greatness in the United States, as indeed in | 
any other country, is due to labor. The laborer is the author of all 
greatness and wealth. Without labor there would be no govern- | 
ment and no leading class, and nothing to preserve, With us, | 
labor is regarded as highly respectable. 


When it is not so regarded, 
it is because man dishonors labor. We recognize that iabor dis- | 


included among these. 

Perhaps the most graceful and at the same time just com- 
mentary upon General Grant’s visit to Great Britain was 
furnished by Mr. G. W. Smalley, the accomplished corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, who wrote as follows : 


“Now that General Grant has actually gone, and the long 
triumph of his reception has come to an end, I wish to repeat that 
his coming here has been of real service to his country, It has 
really knit a little closer the ties that bind England and America. 
In some of the talk upon this subject, there has been a trace of ex- 
aggeration, but put all the exaggeration aside, and enough remains 
to be of substantial value. It has been one other benefit, which 
General Grant has conferred upon his country. He has taken as 
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little as possible of the glory to himself. It is for the Republic, ) ‘This is the awakening in the minds of the American peo- 


and in the name of his fellow-citizens, that he has invariably 
accepted the many marks of affection and attention bestowed upon 
him. In his demeanor there has been nothing to criticise and 
much to admire. In the friendship shown him, in the honors laid 
at his feet, there has been a sincere wish, on the part of English- 
men, of all classes, to show their good-will and respect for the 
Chief Magistrate, for the General, and for their own kindred across 
the ocean.” 

Perhaps one of the most enjoyable among the entertain- 
ments afforded to General Grant while in London was the 
dinner given him by Mr. John Russell Young, of the New 
York Hera'd, at the Grosvenor Hotel, on June 29th. The 
exceptional feature of this dinner was the fact that most of 
the guests were journalists, Among these were the follow- 
ing: Mr. Thomas Walker, for some time editor of the Daily 
News, a powerful journal, which sustained the American 
cause during the rebellion, while almost every other London 
paper defended that of the Confederates ; Mr. Frank Hill, 
present editor of the same paper, and Mr. Robinson, its 
manager; Mr. Frank Rae and Mr. Pigott, writers on the 
News, were also present; Mr. Lucy, editor of Mayfair, a 
new weekly ; Mr. MacDonald, business manager and news 
manager of the Times; Mr. Stebbing, his editorial col- 
league, and Mr. MacDonell, the Times leader-writer, were 
also among the guests. Others were Mr. Frank Green- 
wood, editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and Mr. Traill, of the 
same paper; Mr. George Augustus Sala, the well-known 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph; Mr. Edward Dicey, 
editor of the Observer; Myr. Edmund Yates, the novelist, 
and editor of the World. The American journalists presenf 
included Mr. Moncure D. Conway; Mr. William Winter, 
the graceful dramatic critic of the New York Tribune; and 
Mr. Chamberlain, son of the well-known journalist. Among 
the guests not newspaper-men were Monsignor Capel, Mr. 
Roscoe Conkling, Sir Joseph Fayrer, who was physician to 
the Prince of Wales in India; Mr. MacMillan, the pub- 
lisher ; and General Badeau. Here may properly be quoted 
some remarks concerning General Grant, made by Mr. 
Lucy, already mentioned, at this dinner : 


“[T do not know any man who ean be silent with equal effect. 
He has a stern, steadfast way of regarding an interlocutor, which 
Suggests that, if his tongue were loosed, he could rather astonish 
him with his eloquence. To a man who generally has an intermin- 
able queue of people waiting to be introduced, this is an invaluable 
gift; as each man goes away with the impression that, but for the 


erush, the General would have opened his heart and confided to | 


him his views on current topies, particularly his estimate of the 
character of the late President Johnson, At worst, there broods 
above the round head (it is not round, but square) and shortly cut 
hair of Ulysses the lull that fell over Shiloh when the battle was 
over, and the appalling silenee of Appomattox Court-house as Lee 
advanced, with head erect and sword held hilt outward.” 


Summing up the incidents which occurred during Gen- 
eral Grant’s stay in England, and the reflections which 
occur naturally upon these, we are first impressed with the 
thoroughness and universality of the consideration accorded 
him. It was a revelation to the American public to find 
that the English, who are not exactly a demonstrative peo- 
ple, should have first formed so high an estimate of our 
General and ex-President, and next, that they manifested 
their opinion so emphatically. After this, we must concede 
that what might reasonably have turned the head of almost 
any man appears to have affected General Grant not at all. 
Accepting all the dignities, honors and attentions showered 
upon him as bestowed only upon one of forty millions of 
sovereign Americans, he modestly, yet with a dignity which 
is of itself self-assertive, rejects all personal claim in the 
matter, and assumes for himself only his republican prero- 
gative of citizenship. One other potent influence occurs as 
a result of this visit besides that referred to by Mr. Smalley. 





ple of a comprehension of the esteem in which the deeds 
of General Grant, both military and civil, have caused him 
to be held abroad ; and following this, there has naturally 
been aroused among his countrymen a corresponding 
increase of admiration. In fact, it is gradually dawning 
on the American mind that there is probably no other so 
popular American in or out of his native country as Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, the conqueror of peace for his 
country ; and the conciliating statesman, who produced 
accord out of discord through the High Joint Commission 
at Geneva. 





BREACH OF CONFIDENCE. 


Some years ago, a mercantile case of considerable magni- 
tude was depending in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in 
which, though the pleadings were unavoidably complicated 
and voluminous, the merits lay within a nutshell, and 
seemed to be so clearly with the plaintiff, that he could not 
comprehend what the defendant meant by persevering in 
his determination to incur the heavy cost of a trial before a 
special jury in London. 

Again and again were the pleadings and proofs anxiously 
reviewed, but displayed nothing warranting the defendant's 
pertinacity. 

The present Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer led for 
the plaintiff, and the late Sir William Follett for the de- 
fendant ; and at tho plaintiff's consultation all his threo 
counsel expressed their curiosity to know what the de- 
fendant could be about; and the day of trial was awaited 
with no little anxiety. 

Now, mark ! On the afternoon of the day but one before 
that tixed for the cause to come on, a young clerk of the 
defendant’s attorney was dining at Dolly’s chop-house with 
a friend, whom he was telling of a ‘‘ great commercial case ” 
in their office, in which Sir William Follett was going to 
nonsuit the plaintiff, because of a flaw in the declaration— 
a defective breach—in support of which a considerable 
number of witnesses were coming up on behalf of the plain- 
tiff from Cheshire. He mentioned what the defect was, and 
that was distinctly overheard by one of the plaintiff's prin- 
cipal witnesses, whose person was unknown to the speaker, 


; and who, hastening his dinner, started off to the plaintiff's 


attorney, and told him what he had heard. 

The attorney instantly drove off to his junior counsel ; 2 
second consultation was fixed ; the blot was acknowledged 
to exist, to the consternation of the plaintiff's attorney, a 
very able and vigilant practitioner, who had bestowed great 
pains on the case. An effort was made, unsuccessfully, to 
amend; the record was therefore withdrawn, and the wit- 
nesses were sent back. The declaration was ultimately 
amended at a fearful cost, all expenses previously incurred 
being, of course, thrown away. 

Before the cause had become ripe, however, for trial, the 
plaintiff died ; the defendant, a foreign merchant, fell into 
embarrassed circumstances ; and the executors of the plain- 
tiff recovered nothing. 
made by the junior counsel, © consummate pleader, whose 
large practice occasioned him to draw the declaration, 
which was long and intricate, in too much haste.” 


The slip in the declaration had been 


Tr you pursue good without labor, the labor passes away 
and the good remains ; but if you pursue pleasure with evil, 
the pleasure passes away, and the evil remains, 


He who finds pleasure in vice, and pain in virtue, is a 
novice in both. 
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WANUSOK CASTLE, ENGLAND, 


AN AFTERNOON AT A PEKIN 


THEATRE. 


THE announcement that a famous troupe of Chinese come- | « 


dians were to give a performance of unusual brilliancy, and 
the recommendations of Professor Li, an acc »omplished ama- 
teur of the dramatic art, for me on no account to allow 
ine oppo: tunity to slip, led to my paying a visit to the 


prin- 
cipal theatre of Pekin. I had already seen the Palan Flower 
Snatched Away performed at Shanghai, but this was a piece | 


written in the Soochow diaiect, and some 


been sustained by women— 


of the parts had 
a thing contrary to law since the 
Emperor Tchien Loung had raised an actress to the dignity lc 


| sex, attired in gossamer 


of an imperial concubine, and now only tolerated in the 
treaty ports. 

The Pekin Theatre is a large, square building, one side of 
which is occupied by the stage, while running round tho 
‘ther three are wooden galleries. I took my place at a table 
in one of these, in company with my friend the Professor, 
and sipped a cup of unsweetened tea handed me by tho 
servants, while the venerable Li regaled himself with dried 
watermelon seeds and Tientsin grapes. There were no fe- 
males present, as at Shanghai and Canton, where the fair 
silks or furs, according to tne season 


| of the year, and with their hair adorned with natural flowers, 


| lean indolently against a couple of female servants, who 
carry their pipes and fans. But young apprentice actors, 
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recalling our “‘ Children of the Revels ” of a former century, 
kept passing from table to table, offering pipes to the worthy 
tradesmen who formed a large proportion of the audience, or 
drinking with them a cup of hot Chao-Chin wine. In their ele- 
gant theatrical costume—wide crimson trowsers, large hang- 
ing sleeves of bright blue, anda couple of long peacock’s 
feathers waving like antenne on either side of their gilt 
headdresses—they resembled huge, bright-colored beetles. 
From the habit of acting, their gait, attitudes and gestures 
had something measured and affected ; still, they were by 
no means ungraceful. All these youths, I was informed, 
had received a distinguished literary education. 

A cacophonous overture, chiefly sustained by continu- 
ously thundering gongs and shrieking fiddles, mingled with 
the doleful notes of glass trumpets and bamboo flutes, and 
the strongly marked rhythm of castanets and tambourines, 
same to an end, and the performance commenced. 
first piece, according to a written programme, sold like ours 
throughout the house, was an historic opera, or drama in- 
tended to be sung, entitled, ‘‘ Ta tchin tshe,” or ‘ Golden 
Branch Beaten,” which in the language of every-day life 


cession of eunuchs, uttering feminine cries, the Emperor, 
wearing a robe embroidered with precious stones, and with 
a long, white beard, made his appearance, and softly sang, 
“The golden crow appears in the east, the jade rabbit has 
sunk toward the west, the bell of the brilliant sun has 
sounded thrice ;” all of which simply meant that the sun had 
risen, the moon had set, and the Emperor had left his pri- 
vate apartments ; an event sufficiently important to be notified 
to all the world by three strokes of a bell. 

Still singing, the sovereign continued to relate the trou- 
bles of his reign : how a dangerous revolt, headed by An 
Lou Chan, the lover of his concubine, Tang kouei, had only 
been quelled after superhuman efforts by his general, Con- 
odze Inu. ‘‘Iam now happy,” he chants in conclusion, ‘ for 
the earth is tranquil, the sea calm, the river beautiful, and 
the Fong Houang ” (the king of the birds) “is about to de- 
scend ;” an incident which only occurs when the sovereign is 
virtuous, as in the case of the Emperor Kang Shi. 

The Empress now arrives, and thus announces her coming : 
*“T have left the Radiant Sun, and I come to the Golden 
Palace to approach the Ten Thousand Years ;”’ which, 
stripped of all hyperbole, signifies, ‘I have come from my 
chamber to the throne-room, to see the Emperor.” The 
latter inquires the reason of this visit ; and the lady replies, 
“Your rapid courser,” that is, the Emperor’s son-in-law, 
** has dared, for I know not what reason, to brutally strike 
our daughter.” The daughter, here introduced upon the 
scene, relates the circumstances of the insult. ‘‘He re- 
turned to the palace intoxicated,” remarks she, ‘ and quar- 
reled with me, saying that it was his father and he who 
drove away the rebels and restored you to your throne. I 
answered nothing ; at which he became furious and struck 
the Golden Branch, calling me a girl who does not know 
how to blush, an idiot who puts off new clothes to put on 
old ones. Moreover, he wanted me, a jade leaf of the 
Golden Branch, to kotow before my father-in-law.” The 
Empress, who in her humility affects the title of concubine, 
joins her daughter in demanding vengeance for the outrage ; 
and on the Emperor desiring them both to retire, assuring 
them that justice shall be done, the young lady admonish- 
ingly warbles as she makes her exit, “If you do not have 
him decapitated, the jade leaf of the Golden Branch will not 
feel satisfied.” 

The Emperor administers to her a mild reproof, and then 
sings aloud to his attendants, ‘“ Eunuchs, your Emperor 
commands you to introduce my imperial elder brother, Con- 
odze In.’ The injunction is at once obeyed, and Conodz 








} 
{ 


The | 





In slowly advances up the stage, accompanied by his son, 
Couo Ai, who, bound with cords, is thus rebuked by him : 
**Little slave, your act was that of a madman. The Em- 
peror loved you as he loved his daughter. Whatever induced 
you to get intoxicated and beat her ? In a few seconds your 
head will fall. Alas, I am very old, and my garments will 
be stained with blood.” To which the young man responds 
somewhat chirpily, ‘‘My father, no more of these lachry- 
mose lamentations. She is the daughter of the Emperor, it 
is true, but after all she is my wife. I will prostrate myself 
before my sovereign, who will scarcely order me to be flayed 
alive.” 

By this time they have arrived in presence of the Em- 
peror, who addresses Conodze In with much condeseension. 
** You alone restored me my kingdom. Iam Emperor, and 
you are only a mandarin ; still, I will not permit you to 
kneel before me. Enunuchs, bring a gilt arm-chair. The 
Emperor and the mandarin are about to discuss affairs of 
State.” Here Couo Ai makes his presence.known by ex- 


| claiming that his bonds hurt him ; whereupon the Emperor 
| demands, ‘‘ Who is the mandarin’s son that is bound outside 
means the ‘‘Emperor’s Daughter Thrashed.” After a pro- 





the door? Answer me, my elder brother.” The father 
sings in response, ‘‘It is my son, Couo Ai, who in a regret- 
table state of inebriation struck your daughter without any 
cause. I have brought him here to receive his punishment 
—to have, in fact, his head cut off.” 

**Gently,” sings the indulgent Emperor ; ‘‘ elder brother, 
you are going a little too far. Couo Ai is a very young man, 
and my daughter a very young woman. An old proverb 
says that however wise 2 mandarin may be, it is very difficult 
for him to rule his household. In my opinion, Couo Ai 
should not be punished. Unfasten his bonds, eunuchs, and 
replace his mourning garments by a court dress.” 

At this the father overwhelms the Emperor with his thanks, 
while the son proceeds to explain how the unfortunate affair 
arose. 

‘*My wife,” says he, ‘refused to prostrate herself before 
my father on his birthday, although my brothers and their 
wives did so without exception.” 

“It is well,” exclaims the monarch ; ‘‘ you show proper 
filial respect.” 

Thereupon, not only does the Emperor abstain from pun- 
ishing his son-in-law, but, out of gratitude for the services 
rendered by the latter, presents him with a scarlet robe em- 


| broidered over with golden dragons, a tablet commemorative 


of his heroism and his filial virtues, to be hung up in his hall 
of reception, and a sword of justice, with which he is privi- 
leged to decepitate any culprit without previously obtaining 
the imperial sanction. 

The Golden Branch is now sent for, and, to her great as- 
tonishment, finds herself admonished in this fashion: ‘In 
not going and prostrating yourself before your father-in-law 
you have failed in your duty toward the Emperor, your pa- 
rents, and your husband. I give you a cup of precious wine, 
which you shall offer to your father-in-law at his palace, as a 
token of repentance. In future, do not come here unless I 
send for you.” 

After this display of pretended indignation, the sovereign 
musingly remarks: ‘‘Couo Ai deserved punishment, but 
could I make my daughter a widow? Not only have I re- 
frained from punishing him, but I have given him presents 
in acknowledgment of the heroism which he and his father 


| displayed in defense of my dynasty.” 


A warlike drama followed. Processions of ‘ supers,” with 
banners of different colors, according to the party they 
belonged to, passed up and down the stage. Princes mag- 
nificently arrayed in gilt cuirasses and velvet boots, and ac- 
coutred with huge quivers and broad, stiff belts, and with 
their faces painted red and black, kept blowing into their 
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beards to indicate the violence of their anger, insulted each 
other in song, and met in single combat with mace and 
lance. They bounded in turn like tigers or acrobats over 
their adversary’s head, and broke off in the midst of their 
encounters to drink a cup of tea brought to them by a ser- 
vant in ordinary modern attire. One of them suddenly gave 
vent to a shrill cry, like the crow of a cock, and then the au- 
dience, usually so apathetic, warmed as it were by these vari- 
ous facts, the glitter of lances and battle-axes, and the waving 
of multitudinous banners, began to exclaim, ‘‘ Hao, hao !” in 
sign of approbation. 

The actors, despite their strange and conventional style, 
are not devoid of talent, but the absence of scenery and pro- 
perties necessitates having recourse to some singular ma- 
neeuvres. If a warrior wishes to mount his steed, he takes 
several strides in a majestic manner, lifts his right foot from 
the ground, and swings his leg over the back of an imagi- 
nary animal. The audience understand from this that he is 
now in the saddle, and when he switches the air with a stick, 
they know that he has started off full gallop. A severe-look- 
ing old man, broken down by age, advances, holding in 
either hand a square of canvas on which is painted a wheel. 
This signifies that the emperor has arrived in his chariot. 
An upright mandarin, unappreciated by his sovereign, flies 
in desperation toa wood. His mother follows him, carrying 
in front of her a canvas representation of a rock, which, after 
having expressed her sorrows in song, she deposits in a cor- 
ner. The son, on his part, resolves to set fire to the forest, 
and to avenge himself in Chinese fashion by committing 
suicide. A resinous torch is brought to him, and he lights 
it, thereby giving the audience to understand that the forest 
is on fire. He next brandishes the torch and blackens his 
face with the smoke. The mother utters shrieks ; but, disre- 
garding them, he opens his mouth, bites as it were at the 
flame, and falls, supposed to be reduced to something like a 
cinder. : 

For the moderate outlay of from six to seven tiaos—that is 
to say, from three shillings to three shillings and sixpence— 
any spectator is privileged to have the programme of the en- 
tertainment varied according to his fancy. Profiting by this 
circumstance, after three noisy spectacular entertainments, I 
was able to witness a ‘“‘shiao shi,” that is, a realistic repre- 
sentation of an ordinary incident of modern life, entitled, 
Fou Pang tseung tchouo” (or, ‘Fou Pang lets fall his 

sracelet”’). The characters were four in number—Mrs.Shen, 
the widow of Mr. Soun ; Miss Soun-yu-tchiao, her daughter ; 
Mr. Fou Pang, a young bachelor; and an old woman, who 
acts as matrimonial agent. 

At the commencement of the piece, the young lady is dis- 
covered soliloquizing on the loneliness of her condition : 
**Sad, with frowning brows, I embroider to kill time ; with 
my long sleeves I wipe away my tears; always, with me, 
new griefs succeed to old ones. I raise the lattice, and in 
melancholy mood regard the chrysanthemums. I have not 
courage to dress my hair near the window. I complain of 
my sad lot and am vexed with myself; the destiny of all 
pretty women, it is well known, is unhappy. My name is 
Soun-yu-tchiao ; my father is dead, my mother remains a 
widow ; our fortune is slender. Iam already eighteen, and 
have not yet a husband. My mother is absorbed in her de- 
votions; morning and night she prostrates herself before 
Buddha, burns perfumes and neglects the household affairs, 
so that Tam not likely to see the day of my happiness ap- 
proach. When I think of this my tears flow like the rain of 
an Autumn night, and each drop is a real grief to me.” 

The Chinese women, as a rule, are very superstitious, and 
several times a day they burn, in honor of Buddha, of the 
genii of the kitchen, and of the wicked spirits, sham ingots 
of gold and silver paper, regarding the value of which these 














deities, if deceived at all, must certainly be somewhat skepti- 
cal. They are continually running to the pagodas to consult 
the bonzes respecting their own healths and that of their 
children, when the priests of Buddha, instead of prescribing 
castor oil or quinine, order a certain number of little bits of 
paper, inscribed over with cabalistic characters, to be burnt 
before an idol, and the ashes swallowed by the patient in a 


| cup of tea. 


Mrs. Shen, who now makes her appearance, is a woman of 
this class, and observes that those who wish to escape from 
the tumult of the world must put all ordinary preoceupa- 
tions aside. To her daughter's question as to why she has 
risen so early, she replies : 

‘“*T heard of the arrival of the pilgrim bonze, and have 
been listening to his explanation of the sacred books.” 

The daughter sneers at the bonze in question ; which 
greatly irritates the mother, who threatens her with the 
enduring’ punishment meted out to the wicked, and orders 
her to go on with her embroidery until she returns at mid- 
day to prepare their repast. 

Left alone, the young girl resumes her soliloquy, alter- 
nately singing and speaking, After lamenting her uncertain 
future, she notices that the door of the house is closed; 
why should she not set it ajar and amuse herself a little ? 
‘Quite alone, shut up in the inner room! quite alone! 
alone I sit, alone I lie down ! Poor, pretty woman, whose lot 
is so hard! Much sadness, many tears! I know well 
enough that it is not proper for a young girl like me to 
stand at the door, but it is only for a moment, and nothing 
extraordinary is likely to happen.” 

At this juncture the long-wished-for lover makes his ap- 
pearance, gayly warbling : 

“Tam taking a stroll merely to amuse myself, and will 
pass before the door of the Soun family. I observe a 
charming creature, as beautiful as Tchangho’ (the divine 
beauty inhabiting the moon) ; ‘I perceive her pretty face, 
so tender that a breath of air, a fillip from a feather, would 
lacerate it. At the sight of her I 4m bereft alike of soul 
and senses.” Here the young gentleman gives over singing, 
and soliloquizes also : ‘‘Attention ! this beautiful person must 
be the daughter of the widow Shen ; her physical charms 
excel those of all other women in the empire. I am Fou 
Pang. To make her my wife is the object of my ardent ile- 
sire. I should like to speak to her, but unhappily the rites 
forbid a young girl to converse with a young man.” At this 
point he breaks out intg song again: ‘‘ Although we are 
neighbors, I have not the right to infringe the rules of de- 
corum. I dare not offend in any such manner. Besides, 
there is nothing in common between us. I am a man of 
family, I have the pride of my rank ; I should be afraid of 
the ridicule and contempt of the people of the neighbor- 
hood ; I hesitate, and yet my heart is on fire. Shall I 
let slip so favorable an opportunity ? I will pretend 
to lose something: it is a good mode of arriving at a 
marriage.” 

Fou Pang, with a lover’s indifference to the rites, deter- 
mines upon addressing the damsel, and the following dia- 
logue ensues : 

‘© A question, miss, if you please ; is this Mother Soun’s ?” 

“¢ Yes, sir, it is.” 

‘** Another question, if you please; is Mother Soun at 
home ?” 

‘“My mother, sir, is not at home.” 

** Ah, you are Miss Soun, then? I salute you.” 

‘‘Sir, I salute you in return. A question, sir. What is 
your lofty name, what are your rich forenames? what issthe 
reason you ask me if my mother is at home ?” 

‘*My name, miss, is Fou, my forename is Pang, my fancy- 
name is Yun Tchang. I inhabit the lane in front. I have 
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heard that in your residence you breed good cocks ; I wish 
to buy a couple.” 

“We have, indeed, some cocks, sir, but I cannot sell them 
in my mother’s absence.” 

‘Since, miss, your 
buy them elsewhere.” 


noble mother is not at home, I will 

“As you please, sir,” replies the young girl ; to which 
Fou Pang politely rejoins : 

** Miss, I take the liberty to retire.” 

As the amorous swain is leaving, he remarks to himself, 
“T will loosen my bracelet, which I wish to be the gage of 
our betrothal. I will let it fall from my sleeve while bow- 
ing. If she picks it up there are nine chances to ten that 
the marriage will take place. I will go at once and 


ask my 
mother to find a third party to arrange the affair.” 
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The young lady now sings, ‘‘ On leaving me he had a smil- 
ing air; he saluted me, and intentionally let fall a jade 
bracelet. Why should not we become husband and wife ? 
why should we not imitate the couples of mandarin ducks 
that sport among the water-lilies ? I should then lave some 
one to Jean upon until my death.” 

The third person, who is indispensable to all Chinese mar- 
riages, here appears in the form of an old woman, who had 
seen the bracelet fall from a distance. 

“These two young people,” observes she, ‘ smile lovingly 
at each other ; their passion is warm, and only an interme- 
diary is needed to arrange the marriage. The desire of 
gain is aroused in my old body, and why should I not secure 
the price of this mediation? I am the mother of the pork- 
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| butcher Leon Piao ; my name is Hou Che, the go-between. 
An instant ago I perceived Mr. Fou in company of Miss 
Shen ; their glances met, and on parting he let fall a brace- 
let. The bre /kerage of this business shall not escape me.” 
It is now the young lady’s turn, and she proceeds to 
| warble, ‘I gaze at this bracelet of jade by the light of the 
lamp. I do nothing but sigh ; my tears fall one by one like 
| pearls.” 


Mrs. Hou Che here interposes : ‘‘ Miss, console yourself; 
[ will bring him to you, and you will converse together at 
your ease Will that suit you ?” 
” replies the young 
poor; I have no gage to send him.” 
To which the old woman rejoins, ‘‘In exchange for the 
! bracelet, a pair of embroidered slippers will do very well.” 


** Alas, madame, girl, ‘‘we- are very 


} On the damsel handing these to her, she promises to 
bring an answer within three days’ time, which calls jorth 
endless protestations of gratitude on the part of the love. 
sick Soun-yu-tchiao, 


“Tix the day when you will bring him to me,” exclaims 
she ; ‘it will be a good action, and I will be as grateful to 
you as to the mother who gave me birth. It is useless to ask 
me if I desire this marriage. I could live happily with him 
| even as his second wife, and die peaceably with closed eyes.” 

The old woman bids her be easy in her mind, to go on 
| with her embroidery, and keep the house-door shut until 
| the happy moment arrives. 

**T turn up the wick of the lamp and I await the phoenix,” 


| replies the young girl: to which the old woman rejoins : - 














Virw 
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‘“‘ That is my business ; I undertake to bring the butterfly 
into the garden.” 

“Perfect !” exclaims Miss Soun ; ‘a pretty butterfly will 
enter the garden.” 

With which little speech this trifling sketch of modern 
Chinese manners comes to an abrupt close. 


THE CAVE OF DEATH, 


In the early part of the French Revolution the prisons 
of Lyons were filled with thousands of unhappy victims. 
Seventy-two 
prisoners who 
were con- 
demned were 
thrown into 
the Cave of 
Death on the 
9th of Decem- 
ber, there to 
await the exe- 
cution of their 
sentence. This 
could not be 
the next day, 
because it was 
the Decadi. 
One of the 
prisoners, of 
the name of 
Porral, only 
twenty-two 
years of age, 
of a bold and 
ardent spirit, 
profited by 
this interval 
to devise a plan 
of escape. 

His sisters 
having, by 
means of a 
very large 
bribe, obtain- 
ed access to 
this abode of 
horror, began 
to weep 
around him. 

“Tt is not 
now a time to 
weep,” said 
he; “it is a 
moment to 
arm ourselves 
with resolu- 
tion and 
activity, and 
endeavor to find some way by which we can elude our 
menaced fate; bring me files, a chisel, a turnserew, and 
other instruments; bring wine in abundance ; bring in 
a poniard, that, if reduced to extremity, we may not perish 
without the means of defense. By this gate, which looks 
into the Rue Lafond, you can give me these things; I will 
be in waiting there the whole day to receive them.” 

The sisters retired, and in the course of the day, at dif- 











THE CAVE OF DEATH. —‘‘ THE FATHER, OVERCOME BY HIS DUTIFUL AFFECTIONS, YIELDED, AND, 
SUPPORTED BY HIS SON, MADE HIS WAY TO THE BOTTOM OF THE STAIRCASE, 





ject to four others, bold and active like himself, and the 
whole business was arranged. 

The evening arrived ; a general supper was proposed, the 
last they thought they should ever eat. The prisoners 
supped well, and exhorted each other to meet their fate the 
next morning with heroism. The wine was briskly circu- 
lated, till the company were laid fast asleep. 

At eleven o’clock the associates began their labors ; one 
of them was placed as a sentinel next the door of the cave, 
armed with a poniard, ready to dispatch the turnkey, if at 
his visit at two o’clock in the morning he should appear to 
suspect anything ; the others, pulling off their coats, began 
to make their 
researches. 

At the ex- 
tremity of the 
second cave 
they found a 
huge door, and 
on this they 
began their 
operations. It 
was of oak, 
and double- 
barred; by 
t h 0 
hinges gavo 
way to the 
file, and tho 
door was no 
longer held by 
them ; but still 
they could not 
force it open 
—it was held 
by something 
on the other 
side. A hole 
was made in 
it with a chisel, 
and, looking 
through, they 
perceivedit 
was tied by a 
very 
rope to a post 
at a distance. 
This was a ter- 


a 


degrees 


strong 


rible moment ! 
They endeav- 
ored in vain to 
cut the rope 
with the chisel 
or file, but 
they could not 
reach it. A 
piece of wax 
how- 

ever, was pro- 
cured ; and being lighted, and tied to the end of a stick, 
they thrust it through the hole in the door, and burnt the 
The door was then opened, and the advyen- 


candle, 


cord asunder. 
turers proceeded forward. 

This door, they found, led only to another vault, which 
served as a depot for confiscated effects and merchandise. 
Among other things, was a large trunk full of shirts. They 
profited by the discovery to make an exchange of linen; 


ferent visits, brought a variety of tools, twelve fowls, and | and instead of the clean ones which they took, they left 


about sixty bottles of wine. 


| 


Porral communicated his pro- | their own, which they had worn for many weeks. 


Two 
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doors besides that at which they had entered now offered | 


themselves to their choice. They began to attack one ; but 
they had scarcely applied the file, when they were alarmed 
by the barking of a dog behind. A general consternation 
seized the party ; the work was stopped in an instant ; per- 
haps the door led into the apartments of the jailer. This 
idea recalled to their minds that it was now near two 
o’clock, the time of his visit. One of the party returned 
toward the Cave af Death, to see whether all was safe; and 
it was agreed to suspend their labors till his return. 

When the seout returned, he said that on his arrival at 
the C of Death he shuddered with horror to find the 
turnkey there already. The man, however, who had been 
left as sentinel, had engaged him to drink with him ; and 


ave 


the scout joining the party, they plied him so well, that he | 
at last reeled off without much examining the cave, and was 


in all probability laid fast asleep for the rest of the night. 
This was very consolatory news. 

Quitting the door at which they had heard the dog bark, 
they applied themselves to the other. They found here 


folding-doors, one of which they opened, and found themgel 
At the end they perceived | 
another door ; but, listening, they heard voices ; it in fact 


selves in a long, dark passage. 


their 
This was, indeed, a ter- 


led to the guurd-house, where several soldiers in 


national uniform were assembled. 


rible stroke ; had they, then, got so far, only to meet with | 


a worse obstacle than any they had yet encountered ? Must 
all their labors prove then at length fruitless ? 

One only resource now remained, and this was a door 
which they had passed on the side of the passage, and 


which they conceived must lead to the great court of the | 


Hotel de Ville. 

In fact, having foreed the door, it appeared they were not 
mistaken ; that they were at the bottom of a 
which led into the court. It was now half-past four o’clock ; 


staircase 


the morning was dark and cold, while rain and snow were 
falling in abundance. The associates embraced each other 
with transport, and were preparing to mount the staircase, 
when Porral cricd out : 

‘What a If we attempt to go out at 
present, all is over with us. The gate is now shut, and if 
any one should be perceived in the court, the alarm would 
instantly be given, and all would be discovered. After 


re you about ! 


having the conrage to penetrate thus far, let us have resolu- 


tion still to wait a while. 
opened, and the passage through the court free. 


At eight o'clock the gate will be 
We can 
then steal ont by degrees ; and mingling with the numbers 
that are constantly passing and repassing, we can get away 
It till ten o'clock’ the 
prisoners are summoned to execution ; between eight and 

get away. We 
and when the time of departur 


without being }* reeived, is not 


ten there will be time enough for all of us to 


will return to the cave ; 


arrives, each of us five will inform two others of the mean 
of escape offered. We shall then be fifteen, and gcing out 
three at a time, we shall pass unobserved. Let the last 
three, as they set off, inform fifteen others, and thus in 
SUCCESSION Wé may all CSCcapyK “as 

This plan appeared judicions and safe; it was unani 
mou ly agreed to, and the associates, returning to the cave, 
made choice of those who should first be informed of what 
they had don 

Montellier, a notary, and Baron de Challoy, to whom the 
means of escape were offered, refused to avail themselves of 
them, the former from a confidence of a pardon, as he had 
been mistaken for lis brother; and the latter, though in 
the flower of his age, declared ‘all his ties in the world were 
brok« n, and that life h d nothing now to offer which could 
make him desirous of prolonging it. They were both 


‘ } 4 


er ued tia i morn 
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The fate of the fifteen who fled was very dissimilar, and 
| the escape of the rest was prevented by the imprudence of 
| one of them. The last of the fifteen, who, on quitting the 
cave, was, according to the plan arranged, privately to ap- 
prise fifteen others, instead of doing so, cried alond, 


| ‘The passage is open; let him that can escape.” This 
excited a great movement among the prisoners. They 


arose in an instant, doubting whether what they heard 
could be true, or whether he who uttered these words was 
| not mad, The noise they made alarmed the sentinel with- 
out ; he called to the turnkey ; they hastened immediately 
to the cave, perceived what had been done, and closing up 
the door by which the prisoners had escaped, placed a 
strong guard before it. Nesple, who had excited this 
movement, was, with three others, retaken, and executed. 
Another of the fugitives took refuge in the house of a 
| friend, an street ; 
brought back, and guillotined. 
| It was not thus with Porral, the original author of the 
plan. He was the first that came forth from the cave. As 
he passed the sentinel in the court, he addressed him : 
*“My good friend, it rains and snows very hard ; were I in 
your place I would not remain out of doors such weather, 
but would go to the fire in the guard-room.” The sentinel 
| thanked lim, and following his advice, the coast was left 
more clear for the prisoners. Porral took refuge in the 
house of one who was considered a good patriot, and es- 


in obscure but he was discovered, 


| eaped the observation of a party of the commissarics who 
| entered the house. Assoon as they were gone, he began to 
think of making his way out of the city as fast as possible. 
When he arrived at the Place Belle-Cour, he fo 


| of the gendarmery dispersed everywhere. 


und parties 
Porral went into 
a house, and making known who he was, entreated an 
The inhabitants were women, timid to 


CXCCSS $ 


asylum. ; 


but the desire of saving an innocent person rendered them 
They conducted him into a garret, and 


couraceous, conh- 


cealed him behind some planks standing up in a corner. 
The gendarmes arrived ; they searched the hous: they 
| came into the garret where Porral was concealed. Here 


they found alarge cask, the top of which was fastened down 
by a padlock. They asked for the key ; the women went 
down-stairs for it. While they were gone, one of the gen- 
darmes leaned against the planks, while a second said, 
“’Twould be droll enough if we were to find one of the 
“More likely plate or 
The key 


arrived ; the cask was unlocked, and was fownd to be 


fugitives in this cask.” money,” 
at ] neth 


tll 


says a third, ‘* for itseems very heavy.” 


of salt. The gendarmes swore at the disappointment, 
visited the roof of the house, and then retired. In the 
evening, Porral, dressed in woman’s clothes, with a basket 
on his head and another on his arm, passed the bridge of 
La Guillotiére, and quitted the city. 

Gabriel, another of the fugitives, coneealed lhimself 
among the bushes in the marshes of the Trevanx Perrache, 
where he was nearly frozen to death, but he got ; to a 
place of safety. 

One young man, Couchoux, who was of the five that had 
Oye ned the Wwity for escape, made choice of lis fath . 9 hos 
was nearly eighty vears of age, as one of the fift : but 
the poor old man’s lees were swollen, and h Ss scares ly 
able to walk. ‘Fly, fly, my son !" said he; ‘if thou hast 
the opportunity, fly this instant! I command it as an act 


of duty, but it isimpossible that I should fly with thee. I 
have lived long enough—my troubles will soon }e finished, 
| and death will be deprived of its sting, if I ean know that 
thou art im safety.” His son assured him that mild 
not quit the prison without him, and that his per o in 
his ref 1 would only end in the destrnuetion of bot! rh 
fath reome by his dutiful atiections, + | l 








Yiim 





supported by his son, made his way to the bottom of the 
staircase, but to ascend it was out of his power ; he could 
just drag his legs along the ground, but to lift them up was 
impossible. His son, though low in stature, and not strong, 
took him up in his arms ; the'desire of saving his father 
gave him strength, and he carried him to the top of the 
stairs. His filial piety was rewarded, and both eseaped. 


THE PLEASURES OF PIG-STICKING ON THE BANKS 
DF THE TIGRIS, 
By A. Locuer. 

Derine the prevalence of cholera in Bagdad (Mesopota- 
mia), in August and September, 1865, the few European 
residents of the ‘‘City of the Caliphs,” among them the 
author of this article, spent five weeks in a temporary tent- 
camp, pitched close to the left bank of the River Tigris, 
about twenty miles below Bagdad, on the site of the famous 
defunct city of Ctesiphon, or ‘‘ Madain,” by which latter 
name the ruins thereof are known to this day among the 
Arabs. 

My friends W—— and J , like myself, inveterately 
fond: of hunting, occasionally returned to the camp with 
wild pigs, which we had slain with our rifles. 
Englishman, Captain C , then commander of one of the 
few steamboats which ply on the river, insinuated, one day 
at the dinner-table in our camp, that he considered it 
neither sportsmanlike nor gentlemanlike to hunt wild pigs 
with powder and Dall, but it invariably should be done on 
horseback, with the lance. 

Considering myself insulted by this remark, I informed 
him that I had the pleasure of being personally acquainted 
with Major Probin, the famous one-armed tiger-slayer of 
Western India (indisputably, though small in stature, the 
greatest tiger-slayer that ever lived), Captains Davidson and 

Jaumgardtner, of India sporting fame, likewise highly dan- 
gerous to lions and Bengal tigers, Messrs. Green and An- 
derson, South African Nimrods and wholesale slaughterers 
of elephants, as well as with many others of nearly equal 
prominence in the annals of hunting, all of them reputed 
gentlemen, and none of them considering it beneath his 
dignity, or injurious to his sporting fame, to bowl over a 
wild boar with a ball from their unerring rifles. 

Only partially satisfied with my explanation, Captain 
Cc mule arrangements there and then with his English 
friends fcr a pig-sticking expedition to take place the follow- 
ing week. 

On the day fixed for the sport, a few horsemen left the 
camp long before sunrise, splendidly mounted, and armed 
Not far from 
camp they came up with a small troop of pigs, which, how- 
ever, on the approach of the hunters, took refuge in the 
dense and thorny brushwood in that locality. Owing to 
the small number of Arab beaters (men on foot employed to 
seare and drive the game before them by loud yelling, and 
beating of the bushes with heavy sticks) they had with 
them, our sportsmen had to perform most of that unpleasant 


with the customary long spears or lances. 


work themselves, by forcing their horses through the dense 
thickets, 

By dint of almost superhuman efforts, the party finally 
sneceeded in driving the game ont on the open plain ; but 
The legs of the 
those of their gallant horses; were hor ibly lacerated by the 
bushes, prickly pears, aud other thorny plants, and blood, 
trickling from their wounds, marked their track as they 
rdvanced, 


at what a price! 


poor fellows, especially 





A young | 
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chase commenced, poor piggy taking to his legs with a will, 
and endeavoring to reach another cover some few hundred 
yards distant, closely pursued by the well-mounted hunters, 
who thrust at them right and left with their sharp, long 
lances whenever they succeeded in coming up to them; 
which, by-the-way, is no easy matter, for though the fleet 
Arab horses can overtake any wild pig in a straightforward 
race, the latter, when pursued, will never take a direct 
course, but will dodge and evade his pursuer by swerving 
aWuptly round to either right or left, by running in a zig- 
zag line, by stopping suddenly in his course, sturning 
briskly round, and running back in the direction whence 
he came. 

Pig-sticking on the banks of the Tigris is very hard and 
dangerous work, for the pigs of that region appear not only 
to be particularly fleet-footed, but the country itself is, in a 
great many places, very unfavorable for fast riding, by rea- 
son of its clayey soil, baked on the surface as hard as stone 
by the scorching heat of Summer, and split in all directions 
by deep fissures, varying from one inch to two feet in width, 
and from one to six feet in depth, so that any horse, going 
at full speed, and happening to step in one ef the larger fis- 
sures, must inevitably break one or more of his legs, and at 
the same time afford his rider a splendid opportunity to 
break his neck, amusements rather too expensive, in my 
opinion, to be indulged in for the sake of a paltry wild pig. 

After a hot chase of about half a mile, Mr. E—— and Mr. 
J——, two excellent horsemen, each sueceeded in s 
Ins pig, while Captain C 


curing 
- (the party who had so severely 
criticised the shooting of pigs) was still dashing after “the 
wily porker” he had singled out for his prey. Heedless of 
the dangerous ground over which he sped with amazing 
velocity, his eyes intently fixed on the bristly fugitive 
seareely five yards ahead of him, he was just about plung- 
ing the blade of his lance into the panting side of the all- 
but-exhausted boar, when—crash! down broke horse and 
rider with a terrible shock. 

When the rest of the hunting party arrived at the spot of 
the accident, a horrid sight presented itself; with both his 
forelegs wedged in one of the fissures referred to above, lay 
the poor horse, completely stimned by the terrific fall, with 
head and chest frightfully lacerated, and bleeding profusely; 
fully twenty feet ahead of the horse lay the helpless rider, 
with his face downward, just as he fell, and to all appear- 
ances a corpse. On being picked up, his face was one horrid 
mass of gore, which flowed copiously from nose, mouth and 
ears, while his eyes were shut, and the orbs thereof turned 
ghastly upward. 

A field-flask of brandy, the only stimulant at land, was 
applied at once, but without avail, for he gaye no signs of 
life. There being no appropriate means to convey the man 
back to the camp, one of the horsemen was dispatched in 
hot haste to the tents, to obtain a litter and a mattress, as 
well as to procure the immediate attendance of the surgeon 
of the gunboat at the service of the British Consut-General 
of Mesopotamia and Political Agent of Bagdad, who had the 
boat anchored for the protection of our camp, in the river, 
right in front of our tents. 

While some of the hunting party attended to their pros- 
trate companion, the rest proceeded to extricate the horse. 
Finding, however, both of the animal’s forelegs 
ther, of conrse, immediately dispatched the poor brute, to 


| end his sufferings. 


As soon as the game was driven from wader cover, a hot | 


arrived. U} nm careful 


exanination, the surgeon pronounced the unfortunate man 


Assistanee from the eamp soon 


to be still alive, but in a& very critical condition, h wing SUS- 
tained a coneussion of the brain, broken his left arm, right 
wrist. and the collar-bone, and but for his robust eonstitu- 


ft for his re - 


tion, there would haye been little hope } 
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He was stil] senseless when brought into camp, but soon 
after recovered sufficiently to be able to open his eyes. It 
took the patient fully three months to recover entirely from 
the effects of that accident. He never again quarreled with 
me about the respective merits of pig-shooting and pig- 
sticking. 








A DUEL WITH RAWHIDES LY KORDOFAN, 


. . . . *,* ! 
DvELInG, grave a subject as it is, has its absurdities that 


provoke a smile. 
than the singular mode of dueling among the Kordofans. 
Uiving satisfaction there is a serious matter. 

When two men appeal to the code to settle a quarrel, it is 
not an affair of swords and pistols. 
place chosen, generally some open ground. The friends 
and kindred assemble, and all is made ready fe r the com- 


None, however, strike us more strangely | 


The two repair to the | 


bat. The preparations are simple. They consist in an | 
aagereb, or crib, on either side of which the duelists are 
placed, each armed with a lash made of hippopotamus 


leather. Then an attempt is made to arrange the matter. 
If this fails, the one who has drawn the first fire lays on his 
rival with all his strength. He receives it without wincing, 
and deals as good a blow as he gets. Lash follows lash, 
on neck, shoulders, sides—but not on the head—drawing 
blood, and lacerating the flesh. 
may be, no expression or groan is given. 


But, intense as the pain 
The spectators 
are equally silent, and the battle goes on till the rawhide 
drops from the nerveless grasp of one of them. The victor 
then throws his down, they shake hands, declare them- 
selves satisfied, and the quarrel is ended. 
cal 
vi 


Friends then 
for them, wash their wounds, and drink deep of 


a, or beer, in honor of the unflinching duelists. 


, 


ae 
_— 


-_ 


IRISH HUMOR, 


Tue lowest class of the Irish have more native humor 
than any other body of the people in the same rank of life. 
Fielding, the barrister, the son of the author of ‘Tom 
Jones,” used to relate the event of a bet made on the subject 
it one of the club-houses in St. James’s Street, then crowded 
with English and Irish chairmen, and which was to be de- 
vided by the reply of one of each country to the same 
question. 

It was : “ If you were put naked on the top of St. Paul’s, 
what would you be like ?” 

The English chairman was first called in, and the ques- 
tion being put to him, he ran away sulkily, and refused to 
give any direct answer, saying they were making fun of 
him. Pat was then introduced, and the question being 
propounded to him, ‘What should I be like? says he; 
‘why, like to get cowld, to be sure, your honor.’ ” 

‘ This,” says the narrator, ‘‘they call mother-wit ; and 
the most illiterate have a quickness in parrying the effect of 
a question, or giving an evasive answer. I recollect hearing 
Sir John Fielding give an instance of this, in the case of an 


| Irish fellow who was brought before him when sitting us 2 


| magistrate at Bow Street. 


He was desired to give some 


| + . ° ~* . 
| account of himself, and where he came from. Wishing to pass 


for an Englishman, he said he came from Chester. 


This 


| he pronounced with a very rich brogue, which caught the ears 





of Sir John. ‘Why, were you ever in Chester? says he. 
‘To be sure I was,’ says Pat ; ‘ wasn't I born there ?? ‘How 
dare you,’ said Sir John Fielding, ‘ with that brogue, which 
shows you are an Irishman, pretend to have been born in 
Chester? ‘I didn’t say I was born there,’ says he ; ‘I only 
asked your honor whether T was or not.’ ” 


A DUEL WITH RAW HIDES IN EORDOFAD. 








View 
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NOBODY'S LOVER. —‘‘TOM LEAPED FROM THE BOAT INTO 


NOBODY'S LOVER, 


Two sTATELY dowagers strolling leisurely up and down a 
veranda that opened upon one of the loveliest gardens that 
ever blossomed in this world of lovely sights and sounds and 
scents. 

Ah! I always lost myself when I stood on tiptoe and 
looked over the hedge into that garden ; when glimpses of 
the falling, langhing waters in the fountain came to me, 
and great, cool stretches of shade tempted like a dream of 
Elysium. 

And I used to lean over the doctor’s chair, and sigh so 
portentously, that the dear fellow would rouse himself from 
some dream about typhoid or pneumonia, and say : 

‘* What now, my dear ?” 

‘Oh, I wish I was a young woman, and Tom Halbert 
would ask me to marry him!” 

‘* What would you say ?” looking very fierce, and pinching 
my fingers, 

‘No, I thank you, Mr. Halbert. I am dreadful sorry, but 
I am engaged to the young doctor over the way, and I love 
him dearly.” 

**I don’t believe it!” with a smile shining out of the 
frown, “If you do, why do you go sighing for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt—i. e., Tom Halbert’s roses and honeysuckles ?” 

“Richard, I wish we had a grown-up daughter,” I an- 
swered, taking no notice of the irrelevant question, 

“You'd turn matchmaker—of course you would—and 


marry her to Tom Halbert’s house and garden, and Mrs, Hal- 
bert, his mother-——” 
Vol. IV., No. 3—18., 





THE WATER, AND SWAM LIKE A FISH FOR THE PIER.” 


“And Tom. And I'd have roses on my table every day 
in the year, and be a happy woman.” ° 

“Not at all. You'd sigh for the moon—you would. 
There goes the office-bell. It’s time a stop was put to your 
nonsense, Mrs. Richard. Here, Tartar”—to the big, black 
St. Bernard—‘‘ watch your mistress, and keep Tom Hal- 
bert off.” 

And he was away, with a laugh and a kiss. And I, sitting 
in the golden October sunshine, and seeing the two stately 
dowagers decorously walking up and down, knew to a cer- 
tainty that they were scheming, one to keep, and the other 
to get possession of, this beautiful home of Tom Halbert’s. 
Else, why did Madame Halbert bar the door to young, 
pretty girls ; and why did Madame Oliver, with Felicie and 
Roberta and Dulcie—I almost forgot Dulcie ; she was only 
a girl just out of her short frocks and pinafores, and nobody 
ever remembered her—why had she stormed the castle and 
laid siege to the fortress, at an outlay of ever so much new 
finery for the girls, and no end of finesse for herself. 

Mrs. Halbert was enlarging on the great loss she had 
sustained in General Halbert—the general was gouty, and as 
cross as two sticks, but how was Mrs. Oliver to know ? 

“Tt is a dreadful thing to be widowed,” said the devoted 
relict, wiping her eyes with a trifle of Valenciennes. 

‘*My dear, I can sympathize with you. I, too - 

Remainder lost in indistinctness. Unutterable things 
taken for granted. 

“You have a great consolation in your charming daugh- 
ters,” said Mrs. Halbert. 

* And you in your estimable son,” said Mrs. Oliver. 
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‘“* A son is not like a daughter,” sighed Mrs. Halbert. | woman was sewing, and Tom’s great hands were busy in her 
““Ah, my dear, you don’t know my trials. Felicie and | work-box. They were white hands, though, and very nice 





toberta will have a hundred thousand apiece. What a lure | 
to fortune-hunters !” and she shuddened. 

Mrs. Hulbert’s fine eyes flashed out in a gleam of pleasure, 
and then she shuddered too—or pretended to. 
‘You have no such fear. Tom can marry ashe likes. Per- 

haps even now he is preparing to give you a daughter.” 

“Tom ?” with a little well-bred shriek. ‘‘No, indeed! 
Tom is so awkward and ugly and shy! Oh, dear! Tom is 
nobody’s lover. Who would marry Tom ?” 

‘*Felicie! Roberta !” 

Mrs. Oliver did not say this aloud. 
inside that clamored those names. 

‘But why should Felicie and Roberta, who had a hundred 
thousand apiece ?” asks the reader. 

Because there were people who understood the nature of 
Mrs. Oliver’s investments. They were in ships that never 
came home from sea, in chiteaux en Espagne, in acres in 
No Man’s Land, in unquarried mines in the Mountains of 
the Moon ; and so not exactly available. 

3ut Mrs. Halbert could not know this, having met her at a 
little watering-place, where Felicie and Roberta made eyes 
ut Tom, and frightened him into more than usual shyness. 

At first Mrs. Halbert had hedged herself about with a 
chilling dignity. Tom must not marry at all. Halbert 
House was hers only till Tom married. All Mrs. Halbert’s 
heart—I am afraid there wasn’t very much of it, in the 
first place—was in the grave of her dead son Jack. To 
Tom she had never been more than a stepmother. Tom 
resembled his father, and Mrs. Halbert had private reasons 
for disliking her husband. And so Tom got only indiffer- 
ence, with a dash of coldness ; a little sharp satire occasion- 
ally ; now and then a ladylike sneer at his big, loosely-knit, 
somewhat awkward body. 

**Who would think that round-backed, clumsy lout was 
my son ?” he overheard her say to her maid one day. 

Tom never forgot it. And he grew up absurdly self-con- 
scious and shy -a big, genial fellow, with a heart as tender 
as a woman’s, which overflowed toward his horses and dogs, 
and, most of all, his flowers. So he made the broad domain 
one splendid blaze of beauty, and fled from the sight of a 
woman as if she had been the veritable temptress herself. 
He made one exception. That was Mrs. Richard, the doc- 
tor’s little wife, over the way. She used to stop and stare at 
his flowers, till he was out of all manner of patience. One 
day she plucked a spray of honeysuckle which ran riotously 
over the wall. Tom saw her. 

** What right have you to pick my flowers ?” he growled. 

The little woman turned white, gazing blankly at the big, | 
brawny fellow, half hid in the mass of climbers. | 

“Oh, sir, I thought—you have so many—you wouldn’t | 
mind.” 

Tom gave a growl. The little woman quaked, and sobbed | 
out something repentant. 

Tom stole a glance from under his shaggy eyebrows. The | 
soft place in his heart was touched. 

** Stop a minute !” 

He gathered a huge bunch of fragrant, creamy blossoms. 

**Oh, you are so good !” she cried, in her thanks. 

‘Lom colored, and turned away. 

**Come in any time and help yourself,” he said, dreadfully 
embarrassed. 

She thanked him again, smiling. 

**T wish you would come and see my husband !” she called 
to him, as he was hurrying away. 

**I never go anywhere, thank you,” said poor Tom. 

But he came. And this was how it happened that Tom 
Halbert sat one day in Mis, Richwus parlor. The little 


It was only something 





| House is very beautiful, but 





and shapely. Mrs. Richard had found out, a good while 


| ago, that there was something very sweet in his blue eyes 


—something in his smile that warmed one’s heart. Mrs. 
Richard liked to see him sit there ; and Tom liked it, too. 

‘“‘It seems pleasant to be with you again. Somehow, it’s 
a homelike place, Mrs. Richard.” 

Mrs. Richard was pleased. She liked to have him appre- 
ciate the cozy comfort of her snug nest. 

“JT wish, Tom, you had a home of your own. 


” 


Halbert 





‘“‘T understand,” he broke in. ‘‘ Chairs all in a row; pic- 
tures straight on the wall ; nothing lying about ; no work, 
no books, no litter, such as children and—and women make,” 
said Tom, reddening furiously at the last words. 

Mrs. Richard laughed. 

“‘T should think there would »e litter enough now. 
some immense Saratoga trunks go in to-day.” 

‘* The Olivers,” said Tom, opening his eyes. 

‘* Well, I dare say, if you were to go in upon them now, 
you’d think chaos and old night were come again.” 

‘Should I ?” asked Tom, simply. ‘‘ They always look very 
nice when they come down.” 

Mrs. Richard sewed upon her seam. 

Tom studied a pincushion attentively. 

“Tom Halbert, you want a wife!” 

‘*Mrs. Richard “i 

He stopped, grew white, grew red, and stared at her in 
helpless, appealing sort of a way. 

*“*T can’t help it!” exclaimed Mrs. Richard. ° 

She was in a fever to free her mind. 

**You know you do. [If you don’t you ought to—a big 
fellow like you, with lots of money. Why, you'd be a thou- 
sand times happier. I say I think it’s a shame, when some- 
body is dying for you to love her, and take care of her, that 
you don’t do it.” 

**Oh, Mrs. Richard, do you think I could ?” he gasped. 

““ What ?” 

“Make anybody have me.” 

‘Why not ?” 

‘Such a big, awkward. 

‘ Nonsense !” 

* Plain——” 

‘Not at all.” 

‘Shy, bashful lout as I am.” 
‘** For shame, Tom Halbert ! 
**Oh, Mrs. Richard !” 

**T speak truly.” 

Tom blushed. Oh, he blushed! Mrs. 
blushed, too. I am sure I don’t know what for. 

** Women don’t care for beauty—women who are of any 
value. They ask if a man is true and good and loyal, and if 
he loves them.” 

**You really think, then, I might try ?” said Tom, with 
tremulous eagerness. 

“Try ? Of course! And you'll succeed. 
seeing what a dear fellow you are.” 

Mrs. Richard’s feminine curiosity began to clamor. 

‘*You mean to tell me who it is!” she insinuated, softly. 
‘“‘T know you've thought of some one.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve thought of her,” said Tom, sighing like a 
furnace, ‘‘all day and all night, too, ever since I saw her at 
that wretched seaside place. The others flirted and left her 
to amuse herself. Anybody else would have moped. But 
she didn’t. She played with the children ; she ran up and 
down the beach ; she did a good turn to all the old women. 
And she was always singing, and as fresh and bright as a 
rose—as sweet, too, Don’t you like yellow hair, all in short 
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curls and ripples, as if the wind had blown it? Ido. I| ‘“O-o-oh!” said Tom, between his teeth. And then they 
liked her because she was such a piece of sunshine.” | heard him stride off, and, presently, the gate bang. 

“Tt’s Felicie, I suppose,” said Mrs. Richard. ‘She is Mrs. Richard sighed—she was so vexed. 
very piquant, very sparkling.” ‘“*T have driven Mr. Halbert off again,” Dulcie said. ‘ Ho 


‘*Felicie !” in a frightened tone. 

‘It’s Roberta, then. I like that better. 
gvaceful, like a lily.” 

“Tt isn’t Roberta. 
you see it’s—Dulcie ?” 

**Dulcie !” in astonishment. 
a child? 

* A child—is she ?” said Tom, looking very much alarmed. 

‘You dear goose, she isn’t much more than sixteen.” 

‘Oh, yes, she is!” recovering himself. ‘‘ She’s eighteen 
or twenty. I shouldn’t wonder if she was twenty.” 

**And she isn’t Mrs. Oliver’s child at all, but only her 
husband’s. And she hasn’t a penny of her own.” 

“Tm glad of it,” said Tom, savagely. ‘I wouldn’t 
marry 2 woman with money. It’s enough for her to have 
all the good looks on her side.” 

“Ob, Tom!” she sighed, ‘‘ you'll have a battle to fight. 
Mrs. Oliver will be against you. And your mother—if she’d 
ever consent to your marrying at all, it would be to a woman 
with money. But that child! Oh, Tom! you soft-hearted, 
easy man! what are you going to do against two women— 
ay, four women ?” 

A gleam of fire flashed from Tom’s eyes, 

“If Dulcie will have me, all the king’s oxen and all the 
king’s men sha’n’t draw me the other way. But, oh ! Mrs. 
Richard, it’s too much to hope for! She is so lovely, so 
everything that is sweet!” Tom faltered. 

Mrs. Richard comforted him till he took heart. 

The little woman was in her element. It was easy enough 
to take notice of Dulcie, to smile a good-morning to the 
sweet maiden, when she showed her flower of her face 
behind the screen of honeysuckle. It was not very hard to 
coax Dulcie to come and see her, and even to get her into 
the habit of running over at odd hours, till the place grew 
like home to her. 

But how to manage Tom Halbert, how to persuade him to 
happen in by accident when Dulcie was there, and how to 
keep him from gctting as red as one of his own peonies 
—that was another matter! 

Dulcie had a sweet voice. What she knew of music she 
learned, I fancy, from the birds, who, after all, may be sup- 
posed to know considerable about it. And so when, in the 
gloaming, she sang her pretty, quaint, old Scotch melodies 
in Mr. Richard’s parlor, Tom Halbert used to hide behind 
the vines on the veranda, and listened till his heart ached 
with delight. Nobody ever knew he was there. He never 
had the grace to ask for another song, nor applaud ever so 
lightly. But when the birds had been shamed into silence, 
and the stars twinkled out into the blue heaven, and the 
singer fell off into reveric, Mrs. Richard used to hear a 
step fiercely crunching the gravel, and the gate of Halbert 
House shut with a bang. And then Dulcie would sigh 
softly, and presently laugh, and make some little joke, and 
beg Dr. Richard to see her home. 

“ Come, all ye jolly shepherds, 
Come, listen to my song—” 


toberta is very 
Good Heavens, Mrs. Richard ! don’t 


“Dulcie! Why, she’s only 


sang Dulcie, one night. Tom knew it. What possessed her 
always to sing that? Tom smoked away furiously. A 
Whip-poor-will cried out, in a tree, not far off. 
‘Hold your tongue, you fool !” growled Tom, 
Softly floated out the singer’s words : 
“Tis to woo a bonny maiden, 
When the kye come hame, 
'Twixt the gloaming and the mirk, 
When the kye come hame.” 


doesn’t like to hear me sing !”’ 

‘* Doesn't he ?” said Mrs. Richard. 

“Oh, dear, no! Haven’t you noticed he always goes off 
pretty soon? It must sound badly to hu,” she added, 
apologetically, ‘‘after hearing Felicie and Roberta. They 
have been so well trained. But mamma thinks my voice 
isn’t worth cultivating.” 

‘Indeed! So Mr. Tom doesn’t like your singing ?” 

‘Of course not. How could he ? If he did, he wouldn’t 
go away, would he ?” said Dulcie, innocently. 

‘*My dear, Tom Halbert is a goose, and you’re another.” 

As Dulcie’s wondering, smiling face was uplifted, she gave 
her a kiss, and then Dr. Richard tucked her under his arm, 
and took her home. 

‘* Dr. Richard, something must be done !” 

‘Yes, my dear,” said Dr. Richard, mildly. 

‘To bring those two foolish creatures together. If ever 
a girl deserved a dear, kind, tender husband, it’s Dulcie. 
And Tom ——” 

Dr. Richard stroked his mustache reflectively. 

‘* Well !” said his wife, seeing he had something to pro- 
pose, and interrupting herself. 

‘“‘T was thinking, Mrs. Richard, that if the law allowed me 
to take two wives ——” 

‘* Dr. Richard, don’t make irrelevant remarks. 
whelmed by the nature of my plan.” 

** What is it ?” 

** A picnic !” 

‘* A truly original suggestion !”” 

**You see, Tom would be host, and he coudn’t run away ; 
and there are such chances for love-making at a picnic.” 

Dr. Richard scowled. 

‘*Yon'll stay at home, madam,” in a fierce tone. - 

Mrs, Richard laughed merrily, and immediately set about 
perfecting her scheme. 

** A picnic !” said Mrs. Halbert, the next morning, twirling 
a little scented note in her hand. 

Mrs. Oliver eyed it, loftily, through her glass. 

‘‘My dear Mrs, Halbert, who is this person ? 
Mrs.——” 

‘*Mrs. Richard. Dr. Richard is our family physician.” 
‘* And she proposes to us a—a picnic !” in a tone of amaze- 
ment, . 

Mrs. Halbert colored. 

**You know, Mrs. Oliver, that in the country one can’t 
choose one’s neighbors, and Mrs, Richard 1s a very nice, 
refined little woman.” 

‘But, really—really———” 

‘Don’t be silly, mamma !” broke in Felicic. 
nics. I want to go.” 

‘And so do I,” said Roberta. “If Mr. Tom can spare 
time from his potting and pruning to attend to us.” 

‘‘With the greatest pleasure,” stammered Tom, getting 
very red. And Roberta’s eyes brightened. 

The picnic speedily developed. All the conditions were 
perfect. Lovely weather ; an exquisite spot, half in shade, 
half in sunshine ; beautiful women, agreeable men, and nice 
things to eat. 

Tom was radiant, until Roberta bore down upon him. 

‘*You must drive me yourself, Mr. Halbert—won’t you, 
| please? I’m dreadfully timid, and I don’t dare trust myself 
' with one of the grooms.” 
| Poor Tom! He had calculated upon taking Dulcie— 
| Dulcie, who stood on the veranda in a white muslin dress 
| —the prettiest picture to be seen that Summer’s day, 


Iam over- 


Mrs. - 


‘*T like pic- 
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But there was no help. Perhaps the gods would be good 
to him, and let him drive her home. 

So he took the reins, and away went the prancing pair. 

Felicie drove with a chum of Tom’s, very well satisfied. 

‘There is room for Dulcie with us,” said Mrs. Richard. 

** Dulcie !” 

Mrs. Oliver looked around. 

**Oh ! is it possible, child, you are thinking of going to a 
picnic in your best Swiss muslin ?” she said, sternly. 

*‘Oh ! mamma, I’ve had it two Summers,” she pleaded. 

**You can remain at home, Dulcie, until you show a bet- 
ter appreciation of the proprieties of the toilet.” 

Poor Dulcie! Poor Mrs. Richard! The latter lady shook 
her small fists at the back of the retreating dowager. 

“Oh, Mrs. 
Richard !” sobbed 


Dulcie ; ‘‘ isn’t it 

too bad ?” 
“Don’t ery, 

darling! T’ll tell 


Tom, and he will 
be sure to come 
back for you. Oh, 
that old wretch !’ 
solto voce. 

Doctor and 
M rs. Richard 
reached the little 
pier, where the 
party were to em- 
bark, just as the 
boat pushed off. 
They had barely 
time to scramble 
on board. 

Tom stood, oar 
in hand, amazed 
and alarmed. 

“Where is 
Dulcie? I 
thought she was 
with you !” 

“Oh, Tom!” 
Mrs. Richard 
whispered, tear- 
fully, “her 
mother wouldn’t 
allow her to come, 
at the last minute. 
We left the dar- 
ling crying i 

Tom Halbert 
stopped to hear 
no more. The 
oar dropped from 
his hand. He 
made a leap—a great splash in the water followed. The 
ladies screamed. Roberta tried to faint, but kept one eye 
open to see the end. 

The end was, that Tom got ashore, as, of course, he would, 
since he swam like a fish. I don’t think he meant to drown. 
He meant only to reach the pier. He missed it, by his usual 
awkwardness. But it was all one. Presently, he stood on 
the pier, shaking himself like a dripping Newfoundland. 

‘*Don’t wait for me!” he shouted. ‘‘Go on! I've for- 
gotten something.” 

Tom’s chum took the cue readily. But it was a melan- 
choly, disappointed party which sailed up the blue river. 

Tom drove back to Halbert House to change his clothes, 








THE POOR MAN'S GRAVE.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 237. 


find Dulcie, and ask her to drive back with him. But he 
forgot all that, when he saw her on the steps with a white, 
frightened face. 

‘Oh, Mr. Halbert!” coming up to him with hands out- 
| Stretched ; ‘‘ has anything happened ?” 

**No; only one of my blunders. I fell into the water.” 

Dulcie looked at him, her great, tender, blue eyes slowly 
filling with tears. 

** But you got out again? Oh, if you had drowned !” 
Tom lost his senses—I mean, he forgot to be bashful. 
| Should you have cared ?” he cried, with desperate eager- 
ness. ‘‘Oh, Dulcie, should you? I'd drown myself in good 
earnest, if I thought you’d cry for me.” 

“That would be very foolish!” said Dulcie, smiling 
through her tears. 

**So it would! 
I'd rather live for 
you, you darling 
girl! I love you 
better than all the, 
world. I offer 
you all Iam, and 
allIhave. Dulcie, 
[I am plain and 
awkward, but J 
love you so 
dearly! And J 
would be ever so 
good to you, if 
you could only 
like me. What is 
the matter now ?” 
added Tom, rue- 
fully. For Dulcie 
was almost crying 
again, 

“T think you 
are the best, the 
kindest man in 
the world. And 
I don’t think you 
are plain, at all.” 

Tom’s face 
grew luminous. 

** You love me, 
then! Oh, Dul- 
cie, you do! For, 
you see, my hair 
and my red whis- 
kers are hideous.” 

Dulcie smiled, 
and looked so 
ravishingly sweet. 

** And if I did, 
Tom—I mean 
Mr. Halbert !” 

“‘Tom will do!” cried the delighted fellow. ‘‘Oh, my 
darling girl! I'm so wet, I don’t dare touch you—but you 
might kiss me !” 

And she did, standing on tiptoe, and blushing like a rose. 

About mid-afternoon the picnic party returned. To them 
our culprits presented themselves, 

“Dulcie, what have you been doing all day ?” demanded 
her mother, sternly. 

That naughty girl drewa little nearerTom. She derived, 
I fancy, some moral support from his size and strength. 

‘Why, ma’am,” began Tom, pulling at a rose-spray, 
*Dulcie and I have been having a picnic by ourselves. 








And we are going to have one the rest of our lives.” 
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The two dowagers looked astounded and incredulous, 

“Tom Halbert, what do you mean ?” 

** Dulcie, what do you mean ?” 

“They mean that they are going to be married. Mrs. 
Halbert,” cried Mrs. Richard, clapping her hands gleefully, 
“IT congratulate you. Mrs. Oliver, I congratulate you. 
And you, too—Oh, Tom, Dulcie! I’m so glad !” 

**So you’ve been making love to Dulcie all this time ! 
And I thought you were nobody’s lover.” And his mother 
swept past him into the house, which, henceforth, was to be 
ruled more genially, not less royally, and most happily, by 
Mrs. Tom Halbert. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
By RIcHARD A, PRocTOR. 


Few subjects have proved more perplexing than the ques- 
tion of the purpose for which the Pyramids of Egypt were 
built. Even in the re- 
motest ages of which we 
have historical record 
nothing seems to have 
been known certainly on 


of the pyramids con- 
cealed the object of these 
structures so well, 
that not even a tradition 
has reached us which 
purports to have been 
handed down from the 
epoch of their construc- 
tion. We find, indeed, 
explanations given by 
the earliest historians ; 
but they were only 
hypothetical, like those 
advanced in more recent 
times. Including an- 
cient and modern theo- 
ries, we find a wide range 
of choice. Some think 
these buildings associat- 
ed with the religion of 
the early Egyptians ; 
others suggest that they 
were tombs; others, 
that they combined the 
purposes of tombs and 
temples ; that they were astronomical observatories ; de- 
fenses against the sands of the Great Desert; granaries, 
like those made under Joseph; places of resort during 
overflows of the Nile; and many other uses have been sug- 
gested. But none are found, on close examination, to be 
tenable as representing the sole purpose of the pyramids, 
and few have strong claims as presenting even a chief object 
of these remarkable structures. 

The significant and perplexing history of the three oldest 
pyramids—the Great Pyramid of Cheops, Shofo, or Suphis, 
the Pyramid of Chephren, and the Pyramid of Mycerinus— 
and the most remarkable of all the facts known respecting 
the pyramids generally, viz., the circumstance that one 
pyramid after another was built, as though each had become 
useless soon after it was finished—are left entirely unex- 
plained by all these theories save one, the tomb theory, and 
that does not afford, by any means, a satisfactory expla- 
nation. 

I propose to give briefly some of the most suggestive facts 








PYRAMIDS OF CHEOPS AND CHEPHREN, 








known respecting the pyramids, and, after considering the 
difficulties which beset former theories, to indicate one (new 
so far as I know) which seems to me to correspond better 
with the facts than any heretofore advanced. I suggest it, 
however, rather for consideration than as very convincingly 
supported by evidence. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, perhaps, that the history 
of the Great Pyramid is of paramount importance in this 
inquiry. Whatever purpose pyramids were originally in- 
tended to subserve, must have been conceived by the 
builders of hat pyramid. New ideas may have been added 


| by the builders of later pyramids, but it is unlikely that the 


original purpose can have been entirely abandoned. Some 
great purpose there was, which the rulers of ancient Egypt 
proposed to fulfill by building very massive pyramidal struc- 
tures on a particular plan. It is by inquiring into the his- 
tory of the first and most massive of these structures that we 
shall best find out what that purpose was. 

According to Herodotus, the kings who built the Pyra- 

mids reigned not mors 
~ than twenty-eight cen- 
; turies ago; but there 
can be little doubt that 
Herodotus misunder- 
stood «che Egyptian 
priests, and that the real 
antiquity of the pyramid 
kings was far greater. 
He tells us that, accord- 
ing to the priests, 
Cheops ‘‘on ascending 
the throne, plunged into 
all manner of wicked- 
ness. He closed the 
temples, and forbade the 
Egyptians to offer sacri- 
fice, compelling them 
instead to labor, one and 
all, in building the Great 
Pyramid.” One hun- 
dred thousand men were 
employed for twenty 
years in building it, and 
ten years were occupied 
in constructing a cause- 
way by which to convey 
the stones to the place 
and in conveying them 
there. 

** Cheops reigned fifty 
years, and was succeeded by his brother, Chephren, who 
imitated the conduct of his predecessor,*built a pyramid— 
but smaller than his brother’s—and reigned fifty-six years. 
Thus, during 106 years, the temples were shut and never 
opened.” ‘The Egyptians so detested the memory of 
these kings, that they did not like even to mention their 
names. Hence they commonly call the pyramids after 
Philition, a shepherd who at that time fed his flocks 
about the place.” ‘‘ After Chephren, Mycerinus, son of 
Cheops, ascended the throne. He reopened the temples, 
and allowed the people to resume the sacrifices. He, too, 
left a pyramid, but much inferior in size to his father’s. It 
is built, for half its height, of the stone of Ethiopia,” or, as 
Professor Smyth adds, ‘‘expensive red granite.” ‘‘ After 
Mycerinus, Asychis ascended the throne. He built the east- 
ern gateway of the Temple of Vulcan (Phtha) ; and, being de- 
sirous of eclipsing all his predecessors, left a pyramid of 
brick.” 

This account is so suggestive, that it may be well to 
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inquire whether it can be relied on. Now, although there can 
be no doubt that Herodotus misunderstood the Egyptians 
in some matters, and in particular as to the chronological 
order of the dynasties, yet in other respects he seems not 
only to have understood them correctly, but also to have 
received a correct account of them. 

The order of the kings above named corresponds with the 
sequence given by Manetho, and also found in monumental 
and hieroglyphic records. Manetho gives the names of 
Suphis L., Suphis II., and Mencheres, instead of Cheops, 
Chephren and Mycerinus ; while, according to the modern 
Egyptologists, Herodotus’s Cheops was Shofo, Shufu, or 
Koufou ; Chephren was Shafre, while he was also called 
Nou-Shofo or Noum-Shufu, as the brother of Shofo; and 
Mycerinus was Mevhere or Menkerre. But the identity of 
these kings is not questioned. As to the true dates, there is 
much doubt; but the determination of the exact epochs 
when the several pyramids were built is not very important 
in our present inquiry. We may proceed to consider the 
significance of the narrative, with sufficient confidence that 
in all essential respects it is trustworthy. 

There are several very strange features in the account. 

In the first place, it is manifest that Cheops attached great 
importance to the building of ‘his pyramid. It has been 
said, and perhaps justly, that it would be more interesting to 
know the plan of the architect who devised the pyramid than 
the purpose of the king who built it. But the two things 
are closely connected. The architect must have satisfied the 
king that some highly important purpose, in which the king 
himself was interested, would be subserved by the structure. 
Whether the king was persuaded to undertake the work as a 
matter of duty, or only to advance his own interests, may 
not be so clear. But that the king was most thoroughly in 
earnest is certain. A monarch in those times would assuredly 
not have devoted an enormous amount of Jabor and material 
to such a scheme unless he was thoroughly convinced of its 
importance. That the welfare of his people was not consid- 
ered is certain. The most natural inference from the narra- 
tive is, that his purpose had no reference whatever to their 
welfare. For it is obvious that his memory would not have 
been hated if some important good had eventually been 
gained from his scheme. Many a far-seeing ruler has been 
hated while living, on account of the very work for which his 
memory has been revered. But the memory of Cheops and 
his successors was held in detestation. 

May we, however, suppose that his purpose was, neverthe- 
less, not selfish, but intended in some way to promote the 
welfare of the human race? I say his purpose, because, 
whoever originated the scheme, Cheops carried it oyt; it 
was by means of his wealth and through his power that the 
pyramid was built. This is the view adopted by Professor 
Piazzi Smyth and others, in our time, and first suggested by 
John Taylor. 

“Whereas other writers,” says Smyth, “ have generally 
esteemed that the mysterious persons who directed the 
building of the Great Pyramid (and to whom the Egyp- 
tians, in their traditions, and for ages afterward, gave an 
immoral and even abominable character) must, therefore, 
have been very bad indeed, so that the world at large has 
always been fond of standing on, kicking and insulting that 
dead lion, whom they really knew not ; he, Mr. John Taylor, 
seeing how religiously bad the Egyptians themselves were, 
was led to conclude, on the contrary, that those they hated 
(and could never sufficiently abuse) might, perhaps, have 
been pre-eminently good ; or were, at all events, of different 
religious faith from themselves.” ‘‘Combiniug this with 
certain unmistakable historical facts,” Mr. Taylor deduced 
reasons for believing that the dirartors of the hnildine de- 
signed to record in its propuxwuu, aud lis lawzlor Leatures, 





certain important religious and scientific truths, not for the 
people then living, but for men who were to come 4000 years 
or so after. 

Although I do not propose to discuss here the evidence on 
which this strange theory rests, there are certain matters 
connecting it with the above narrative which must here be 
mentioned. The shepard Philition, who fed his flock about 


| the place where the Great Pyramid was built, is a singular 





feature of Herodotus’s narrative. It reads like some strange 
misinterpretation of the story related to him by the priests. 
It is obvious that if the word Philition did not represent a 
people, but a person, this person must have been very emi- 
nent and distinguished—a shepherd-king, not a mers 
shepherd. 

Rawlinson suggests that Philitis was probably a shep- 
herd prince from Palestine, perhaps of Philistine descent, 
‘but so powerful and domineering, that it may be traditions 
of his oppressions, mixed up afterward in the minds of later 
Egyptians with the evils inflicted by the subsequent shep- 
herds of better known dynasties, lent so much fear to their 
religious hate of Shepherd times and that name.” Smyth, 
somewhat modifying this view, and considering some re- 
marks of Manetho respecting an alleged invasion of Egypt 
by shepherd-kings, ‘‘men of an ignoble race (from the 
Egyptian point of view), who had the confidence to invade 
our country, and easily subdued it to their power without a 
battle,” comes to the conclusion that some Shemite prince, 
**a contemporary of, but rather older than, the Patriarch 
Abraham,” visited Egypt at this time, and obtained such 
influence over the minds of Cheops as to persuade him to 
erect the pyramid. 

According to Smyth, the prince was no other than Mel- 
chizedek, King of Salem, and the influence he exerted was 
supernatural. With such developments of the theory we 
need not trouble ourselves. It seems tolerably clerr that 
certain shepherd-chiefs, who came to Egypt during Cheops’s 
reign, were connected in some way with the designing of the 
Great Pyramid. It is clear, also, that they were men of a 
different religion from the Egyptians, and persuaded Cheops 
to abandon the religion of his people. Taylor, Smyth and 
pyramidalists generally consider this sufficient, to prove that 
the pyramid was erected for some purpose connected with 
religion. 

“*The pyramid,” in fine, says Smyth, ‘was charged by 
G »d’s inspired shepherd-prince, in the beginning of human 
time, to keep a certain message secret and inviolakle for 
4,000 years, and it has done so; and in the next thousand 
years it was to enunciate that message to all men, with more 
than traditional force, more than all the authenticity of 
copied manuscripts or reputed history ; and that part of the 
pyramid’s usefulness is now beginning.” 

There are many very obvious difficulties surrounding this 
theory ; as, for example, (i.) the absurd waste of power in 
setting supernatural machinery at work 4,000 years ago with 
cumbrous devices to record its object, when the same ma- 
chinery, much more simply employed now, would effect the 
alleged purpose far more thoroughly ; (ii.) the enormous 
amount of human misery and its attendant hatreds brought 
about by this alleged divine scheme ; and (fii.) the futility of 
an arrangement by which the pyramid was only to subserve 
its purpose when it had lost that perfection of shape on 
which its entire significance depended. 

But, apart from these, there is a difficulty, nowhere 
noticed by Smyth or his followers, which is fatal, I con- 
ceive, to this theory. The second pyramid, though slightly 
inferior to the first in size, and probably far inferior in 
quality of masonry, is still a structure of enormous dimen- 
sions, which must have required many years of labor from 
tens of thousands of workmen. Now, it seems impossible to 
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explain why Chephren built this second pyramid, if we adopt 
Smyth’s theory respecting the first. For either Chephren 
knew the purpose for which the Great Pyramid was built, or 
he did not. If he knew that purpose, and it was that indi- 
cated by Smyth, then no second pyramid was wanted. On 
that hypothesis, all the labor bestowed on the second pyra- 
mid was wittingly and willfully wasted. This, of course, is 
incredible. But, on the other hand, if Chephren did not 
know what was the purpose for which the Great Pyramid 
was built, what reason could Chephren have had for building 
a pyramid at all? The only answer to this question seemg 
to be that Chephren built the second pyramid in hones of 
finding out why his brother had built the first, and this is 
absurd. 

It is clear that, whatever purpose Cheops had iz. building 
the first pyramid, Chephren must have had a similar pur- 
pose in building the second ; and we require a theory which 
shall at least explain why the first pyramid did not subserve 
for Chephren the purpose which it was meant to subserve 
for Cheops. The same reasoning may be extended to all 
the pyramids, forty or so in number. The extension of the 
principle to pyramids later than the second is especially im- 
portant as showing that the difference of religion insisted 
on by Smyth has no direct bearing on the question of the 
purpose for which the Great Pyramid itself was constructed. 
For Mycerinus either never left or else returned to the reli- 
gion of the Egyptians. Yet he also built a pyramid, which, 
though far inferior in size to the pyramids built by his 
father and uncle, was still a massive structure, and relatively 
more costly even than theirs, because built of expensive 
granite. The pyramid built by Asychis, though smaller 
still, was remarkable as built of brick. 

We are forced, in fact, to believe that there was some 
special relation between ths pyramid and its builder, seeing 
that each king wanted a pyramid of his own. If Smyth's 
theory were true, the Great Pyramid would have fulfilled 
finally and for all men the purpose for which it was built. 
Since this was manifestly not the care, that theory is, I sub- 
mit, demonstrably erroneous. 

It was probably the consideration of this point, viz., that 
each king had a pyramid constructed for himself, which led 
to the theory that the pyramids were intended to serve as 
tombs. This theory was once very generally entertained. 
Thus we find Humboldt, in his remarks on American pyra- 
mids, referring to the tomb theory of the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids as though it were open to no question. 

But while we have abundant reason for believing that in 
Egypt, even in the days of Cheops and Chephren, extreme 
importance was attached to the character of the place of 
burial for distinguished persons, there is nothing in what is 
known respecting earlier Egyptian ideas to suggest the pro- 
bability that any monarch would have devoted many years 
of his subjects’ labor, and vast stores of material, to erect a 
mass of masonry like the Great Pyramid, solely to receive 
his own body after death. Far less have we any reason for 
supposing that many monarchs in succession would do this, 
each having a separate tomb built for him. It might have 
been conceivable, had only the Great Pyramid been erected, 
that the structure had been raised as a mausoleum for all the 
kings and princes of the dynasty. But it seems utterly 
incredible that such a building as the Great Pyramid should 
have been erected for one king’s body alone. Besides, the 
first pyramid, the one whose history must be regarded as 
most significant of the true purpose of these buildings, was 
not built by an Egyptian holding in great favor the special 
religious ideas of his people, but by one who had adopted 
other views, and those not belonging, as far as can be seen, 
to a people holding sepulchral rights in exceptional regard. 

A still stronger objection against the exclusively tombic 








theory resides in the fact that this theory gives no account 
whatever of the characteristic features of the pyramids them- 
selves. These buildings are all, without exception, built on 
special astronomical principles. Their square bases are so 
placed as to have two sides lying east and west, and two 
lying north and south, or, in other words, so that their four 
faces front the four cardinal points. One can imagine no 
reason why a tomb should have such a position. It is not, 
indeed, easy to understand why any building at all, except 
an astronomical observatory, should have such a position. 
A temple, perhaps, devoted to sun-worship, and generally to 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, might be built in that 
way. For it is to be noticed that the peculiar figure and 
position of the pyramids would bring about the following 
relations : When the sun rose and set south of the east and 
west points, or between the Autumn and the Spring equi- 
noxes, the rays of the rising and setting sun illuminated the 
southern face of the pyramid; whereas, during the rest of 
the year, that is during the six months between the Spring 
and Autumn equinoxes, the rays of the rising and setting 
sun illuminated the northern face. Again, all the year 
round the sun’s rays passed from the eastern to the western 
face at solar noon. And lastly, during seven months and a 
half of each year—namely, for three months and three quar- 
ters before and after midsummer, the noon rays of the sun 
fell on all four faces of the pyramid, or, according to a Pe- 
ruvian expression (so Smyth avers), the sun shone on the 
pyramid “ with all his rays.” 

Such conditions as these might have been regarded as 
very suitable for a temple devoted to sun-worship. Yet the 
temple theory is as untenable as the tomb theory. For, in 
the first piace, the pyramid form—as the pyramids wero 
originally built, with perfectly smooth, slant-faces, not ter- 
raced into steps as now, through the loss of the casing-stones 
—was entirely unsuited for all the ordinary requirements of 
a temple of worship. And further,this theory gives no ex- 
planation of the fact that each king built a pyramid, and 
each king only one. 

Similar difficulties oppose the theory that the pyramids 
were intended to serve as astronomical observatories. For, 
while their original figure, however manifestly astronomical 
in its relations, was quite unsuited for observatory work, it 
is manifest that if such had been the purpose of pyramid- 
building, so soon as the Great Pyramid had once been built, 
no other would be needed. Certainly none of the pyramids 
built afterward could have subserved any astronomical pur- 
pose which the first did not subserve. 

Of the other theories mentiéned at the beginning of this 
paper, none seem to merit special notice, except, perhaps, 
the theory that thc pyramids were made to receive the royal 
treasures, and this theory rather because of the attention it 
received from Arabian literati, during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, than because of any strong reaséns which can be 
suggested in its favor. ‘‘ Emulating,” says Professor Smyth, 
‘the enchanted tales of Bagdad,” the court poets of Al Ma- 
moun (son of the far-famed Haroun al Raschid), ‘‘ drew 
gorgeous pictures of the contents of the Pyramid’s interior. 
. . . All the treasures of Sheddah Ben Ad, the great ante- 
diluvian king of the earth, with all his medicines and all his 
sciences, they declared were there, told over and over again. 
Others, though, were positive that the founder-king was no 
other than Saurid Ibn Salhouk, a far greater one than the 
other ; and these last gave many more minute particulars, 
some of which are at least interesting to us in the present 
day, as proving that, amongst the Egypto-Arabians of more 
than a thousand years ago, the Jeezeh Pyramids, headed by 
the grand one, enjoyed a pre-eminence of fame vastly before 
all the other pyramids of Egypt put together ; and that if any 
other is alluded to after the Great Pyramid, it is either the 
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second one at Jeezeh, under the name of the West Pyramid - 
or the third one, distinguished as the Colored Pyramid, in 
allusion to its red granite.” 


the pyramids were intended as strongholds for the conceal- 
ment of treasure, resides in the fact that, search being made, 
no treasure has been discovered. 

When the workmen employed by Caliph Al Mamoun, 
after encountering manifold difficulties, at length broke their 
way into the great ascending passage leading to the so-called 
King’s Chamber, they found ‘‘a right noble apartment, 
thirty-four feet 
long, seventeen 
broad, and nine- 
teen high, of 
polished red 
granite 
throughout, 
walls, floor, and 
ceiling, in 
blocks squared 
and true, and 
put together 
with such ex- 
quisite skill 
that the joints 
are barely dis- 
cernible to the 
closest inspec- 
tion. But where 
is the treasure 
—the silver and 
the gold, the 
jewels, medi- 
cines and arms? 
These fanatics 
look wild ly 
around them, 
but can see 
nothing, not a 
single dirhem 
anywhere. 
They trim their 
torches, and 
carry them 
again and again 
to every part of 
that red-walled, 
flinty hall, but 
without any 
better success. 
Yaught but 
pure polished 
red granite, in 
mighty slabs, 
looks upon 
them from 


every side. 








\ 


The room is clean, garnished too, as it were, and, | 
according to the ideas of its founders, complete and perfectly 
ready for its visitors so long expected, so long delayed. But | 
the gross minds who occupy it now, find it all barren, and 
declare that there is nothing whatever for them, in the 
whole extent of the apartment from one end to another; 
nothing, except an empty stone chest without a lid.” 

It is, however, to be noted that we have no means of 
learning what had happened between the time when the 
pyramid was built and when Caliph Al Mamoun’s workmen 
broke their way into the King’s Chamber. The place may, 
after all, have contained treasures of some kind; nor, m- 





INSIDE THE GREAT PYRAMID—PASSING FROM THE SECOND TO THE THIRD GALLERY. 


| building the pyramid. 


deed, is it incompatible with other theories of the pyramid 


to suppose that it was used as a safe receptacle for treasures. 


| It is certain, however, that this cannot have been the special 
Perhaps the strongest argument against the theory that 


purpose for which the pyramids were designed. We should 
find in such a purpose no explanation whatever of any of 
the most stringent difficulties encountered in dealing with 
other theories. There could be no reason why strangers 


| from the East should be at special pains to instruct an Egyp- 


tian monarch how to hide and guard his treasures. Nor, if 
the Great Pyramid had been intended to receive the treas- 


| ures of Cheops, would Chephren have built another for his 


own treasures, 
which must 
have included 
those gathered 
by Cheops. 
But, apart from 
this, how incon- 
ceivably vast 
must a treasure- 
hoard be sup- 
posed to be, the 
safe guarding 
of which would 
have repaid the 
enormous cost 
of the Great 
Pyramid in 
labor and ma- 
terial! And 
then, why 
should a mere 
treasure - house 
have the char- 
acteristics of an 
astronomical 
observatory ? 
Manifestly, if 
the pyramids 
were used at 
all to receive 
treasures, it can 
only have been 
as an entirely 
subordinate 
though perhaps 
convenient 
means of utiliz- 
ing these gigan- 
tic structures. 

Having thus 
gone through 
all the suggest- 
ed purposes of 
the pyramids, 
save two or 
three, which 
clearly do not possess any claim to serious consideration, 
and having found none which appear to give any sufficient 
account of the history and principal features of these 
buildings, let us consider what are the principal points of 
which the true theory of the pyramids should give an 
account. 

In the first place, the history 01 me pyramids shows that 
the erection of the first great pyramid was in all probability 
either suggested to Cheops by wise men who visited Egypt 
from the East, or else some important information conveyed 
tohim by such visitors caused him to conceive the idea of 
In either case we may suppose, as 
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the history indeed suggests, that these learned men, who- ; lifted up mine hand unto the Lord, the most high God, the 


ever they may have been, remained in Egypt tosuperintend possessor of heaven and earth, that I will not take from a 


the erection of the structure. It may be that the architec- 
altogether unlikely that shepherd-rulers would have much to 
teach the Egyptians in the matter of architecture. But the 
astronomical peculiarities which form so significant a feature 
of the Great Pyramid were probably provided for entirely 
under the instructions of the shepherd chiefs who had ex- 


erted so strange an influence upon the mind of King | 


Cheops. 

Next, it seems clear that self-interest must have been the 
predominant reason in the mind of the Egyptian king for 
undertaking this stupendous work. It is true that his 
change of religion implies that some higher cause influenced 
him. Buta ruler who could inflict such grievous burdens 
on his people, that for ages afterward his name was held in 
utter detestation, Cannot have been influenced by religious 
motives. It affords an ample explanation of the behavior of 
Cheops in closing the temples and forsaking the religion of 
his country, to 
suppose that the 
advantages 
which he hoped 
to secure by 
building the 
pyramid de- 
pended, in some 
way, on his 
adopting this 
course. The 
visitors from 
the East may 
have refused to 
give their 
assistance on 
any other 
terms, or may 
have assured 
him that the 
expected bene- 
fit could not 
be obtained if 
the pyramid 
were erected by 
idolaters. It is == : 
certain, in any a = 
case, that they 
were opposed 


wey 


to idolatry ; and we have thus some means of inferring who | in fact, of the astronomy of their day, a science for which 


they were and whence they came. 

We know that one particular branch of one particular race 
in the East was characterized by a most marked hatred of 
idolatry in all its forms. 
a sect or division of the Chaldzan people, went forth from 
Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land of Canaan—and the 
reason why they went forth we learn from a book of consid- 
crable historical interest (the book of Judith), to have been 
because “they would not worship the gods of their fathers 
who were in the land of the Chaldeans.” And the Bible 
record shows that members of this branch of the Chaldean 
people visited Egypt from time to time. They were shep- 
herds, too, which accords well with the account of Herodotus 
above quoted. 

We can well understand that persons of this family would 
have resisted all endeavors to secure their acquiescence in 
idolatrous rites. Neither promises nor threats would have 
had much influence on them. It was a distinguished mem- 
ver of the family, the patriarch Abraham, who said, ‘‘T have 
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ASCENDING THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


| thread even to a shoe-latchet, and that I will not take any- 
tural work was not under their supervision ; in fact, it seems | 


thing that is thine, lest thou shouldest say I have made 
Abram rich.” 

Vain would all the promises and all the threats of Cheops 
have been to men of this spirit. Such men might help him 
in his plans, but it must be on their own conditions, and 
those conditions would most certainly include the utter 
rejection of idolatrous worship by the king in whose behalf 
they worked, as well as by all who shared in their labors. 
It seems probable that they convinced both Cheops and 
Chephren that, unless these kings gave up idolatry, the 
purpose, whatever it was, which the pyramid was erected 
to promote, would not be fulfilled. The mere fact that 
the Great Pyramid was built, either directly at the sug- 
gestion of these visitors, or because they had persuaded 
Cheops of the truth of some important doctrine, shows that 
they must have gained great influence over his mind. 

But having formed the opinion, for sufficient reasons, 
that the stran- 
gers who visited 
Egypt and 
superintended 
the building of 
the Great Pyra- 
mid were kins- 
men of the 
patriarch Abra- 
ham, it is not 
very difficult to 
decide what 
was the subject 
respecting 
which they had 
such exact in- 
formation. 
They or their 
parents had 
come from the 
land of the 
Chaldieans, and 
they were 
doubtless 
learned in all 
the wisdom of 
their Chaldzean 
kinsmen. They 


were masters, 


| the Chaldeans had shown, from the earliest ages, the most 


Terah and his family, or probably | 


remarkable aptitude. What the actual extent of their astro- 
nomical knowledge may have been, it would be difficult to 
say. But it is certain, from the exact knowledge which later 
Chaldeans possessed respecting long astronomical cycles, 
that astronomical observations must have been carried on 
continuously by that people for many hundreds of years. 

It is highly probable that the astronomical knowledge of 
the Chaldeans, in the days of Terah and Abraham, was 
much more accurate than that possessed by the Greeks, even 
after the time of Hipparchus. We see, indeed, in the aceu- 
rate astronomical adjustment of the Great Pyramid, that the 
architects must have been skillful astronomers and mathe- 
maticians ; and I may note here, in passing, how strongly 
this circumstance confirms the opinion that the visitors were 
kinsmen of Terah and Abraham. 

All we know from Herodotus and Manetho, all the evi- 
dence from the circumstances connected with the religion of 
the Pyramid Kings, and the astronomical evidence given by 
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the Pyramids themselves, tends to assure us that members | 
of that particular branch of the Chaldwan family which went | 
out from Ur of the Chaldees because they would not worship 
the gods of the Chaldwans, extended their wanderings to | 
Egypt, and eventually superintended the erection of the 
Great Pyramid, so far as astronomical and mathematical re- | 
lations were concerned. 

But ni + only have we already decided that the Pyramids 
were not intended solely or chiefly to subserve the purpose 
of astronomical observatories, but it is certain that Cheops 
would not have been personally much interested in any 
astronomical information. Unless he saw clearly that some- 
thing was to be gained from the lore of his visitors, he would | 
not have undertaken to erect an astronomical building at 
their suggestion, even if he had cared enough for their 
knowledge to pay any attention to them whatever. Most 
probably the reply Cheops would have made to any commu- ' 
munications respecting mere astronomy, would have run 
much in the style of the reply made by the Turkish Cadi, 
Imaum Ali Zadé, to a friend of Layard’s, who had appar- 
ently bored him about double stars and comets: ‘Oh, my 
soul! oh, my lamb!” said Ali Zadé, “‘ seek not after the 
things which concern thee not. Thou comest unto us, and 
we welcomed thee: go in Of a truth thou hast 
spoken muny words ; and there is no harm done, for the 
speaker is one and the listener is another. After the fashion 
of thy people, thou hast wandered from one place to another | 
until thou art happy and content in none. Listen, oh, my 
son! There is no wisdom equal unto the belief in God ! 
He created the world, and shall we liken ourselves unto Him 
in seeking to penetrate the mysteries of His creation ? shall 
we say, Behold this star spinneth round that star, and this 
other star with a tail goeth and cometh in so many years ! 
Let it go! He from whose hand it came will guide and 
direct it. But thou wilt say unto me, Stand aside, oh, man, 
for I am more learned than thou art, and have seen more 
things. If thou thinkest that thou art in this respect better 
than I am, thou art weleome. I praise God that I seck not 
that which I require not. Thou art learned in the things 
I care not for ; and as for that which thou hast seen, I defile 
it. Will such knowledge create thee a double belly, or wilt 
thou seek Paradise with thine eyes?” Such, omitting the 
reference to the Creator, would probably have been the reply 
of Cheops to his visitors, had they only had astronomical 
facts to present him with. Or, in the plentitude of his 
kingly power, he might have more decisively rejected their 
teachings by removing their heads. 

sunt the shepherd-astronomers had knowledge more at- 
tractive to offer than a mere series of astronomical dis- 
coveries. Though the visitors of King Cheops had them- 
selves rejected the Sabaistic polytheism of their kinsman, 
they had not rejected the doctrine that the stars in their 
courses affect the fortunes of men. We know that among | 
the Jews, probably the direct descendants of the shepherd- | 


peace. 








chiefs who visited Cheops, and certainly close kinsmen of | 
theirs, and akin to them also in their monotheism, the belief | 
in astrology was never regarded as a superstition. In fact, | 
we can trace very clearly in the books relating to this people 
that they believed confidently in the influence of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Doubtless the visitors of King Cheops shared the belief of 
their Chaldwan kinsmen that astrology is a true science, | 
** founded ” indeed (as Bacon expresses their views) ‘‘ not in 
reason and physical contemplations, but in the direct experi- 


ence and observation of past ages.” Josephus records the 
Jewish tradition (though not as a tradition but as a fact) that 
‘“‘our first father, Adam, was instructed in astrology by 
divine inspiration,” and that Seth so excelled in the science, 
that, ‘‘foreseeing the Jlvod aud tue uvewucuuu vd Lae world 





| after ages, on two pillars of brick and stone.’ 


| though, unlike 


| Descendant, and the northern faced the Imum Cerli. 


| the astrology of the oldest times, may here be quoted. 
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thereby, he engraved the fundamental principles of his art 
(astrology) in hieroglyphical emblems, for the benefit of 
’ He says, 
further on, that the patriarch Abraham, ‘‘ having learned the 
art in Chaldsea, when he journeyed into Egypt taught the 
Egyptians the sciences of arithmetic and astrology.” 
Indeed, the stranger called Philitis by Herodotus may, for 
aught that appears, have been Abraham himself; for it is 
generally agreed that the word Philitis indicated the race 
and country of the visitors, regarded by the Egyptians as 
of Philistine descent and arriving from Palestine. How- 
ever, lam in no way concerned to show that the shepherd- 
astronomers who induced Cheops to build the Great Pyra- 
mid were even contemporaries of Abraham and Melchizedek. 
What seems sufliciently obvious is all that I care to main 


| tain, namely, that these shepherd-astronomers were of 


Chaldean birth and training, and, therefore, astrologers, 
their Chaldzan kinsmen, they rejected 
Sabaism or star-worship, and taught the belief in one only 
I deity. 

Now, if these visitors were astrologers, who persuaded 
Cheops, and were honestly convinced themselves, that they 
could predict the events of any man’s life by the Chaldsean 
method of casting nativities, we can readily understand 
many circumstances connected with the Pyramids which 
have hitherto seemed inexplicable. The pyramid built by a 
king would no longer be regarded as having reference to his 
death and burial, but to his birth and life, though after his 
death it might receive his body. Each king would require 
to have his own nativity pyramid, built with due symbolical 
reference to the special celestial influences affecting his for- 
tunes. Every portion of the work would have to be carried 
out under special conditions, determined according to the 
mysterious influences ascribed to the different planets and 
their varying positions, 

“ Now high, now low, then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still.” 


If the work had been intended only to afford the means of 
predicting the king’s future, the labor would have been re- 
garded by the monarch as well-bestowed. But astrology 
involved much more than the mere prediction of future 
events. Astrology claimed to possess the power of ruling 
the planets—that is, of course, not of ruling the motions of 
those bodies, but of providing against evil influences or 
strengthening good influences which they supposed the ce- 
lestial orbs to exert in particular aspects. Thus we can 
understand that while the mere basement layers of the 
pyramid would have served for the process of casting the 
royal nativity, with due mystic observances, the further 
progress of building the pyramid would supply the neces- 
sary means and indications for ruling the planets most 
potent in their influence upon the royal career. 

Remembering the mysterious influence which astrologers 
ascribed to special numbers, figures, positions, and so forth, 
the care with which the Great Pyramid was so proportioned 
as to indicate particular astronomical and mathematical rela- 
tions is at once explained. The four sides of the square 
base were carefully placed with reference to the cardinal 
points precisely like the four sides of the ordinary square 
scheme of nativity.* The eastern side faced the Ascendant, 
the southern faced the Mid-heaven, the western faced the 
Again, 


* The language of the modern Zadkiels anu Raphaels, though 
meaningless and absurd in itself, yet, as assuredly derived from 
(It cer- 
tainly was not invented to give support to the theory I am at pre- 
sent advocuting.) ‘Thus ruus the jargon of the tribe: “In order to 
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wo can understand that the architects would have made a 
circuit of the base correspond in length with the number of 
days in the year—a relation which, according to Professor 
P. Smyth, is fulfilled in this manner, that the four sides 
contain one hundred times as many pyramid inches as there 
are days in the year. 

The pyramid inch, again, is itself mystically connected 
with astronomical relations, for its length is equal to the five 
hundred millionth part of the earth’s diameter, to a degree 
of exactness corresponding well with what we might expect 
Chaldzean astronomers to attain. Professor Smyth, indeed, 
believes that it was exactly equal to that proportion of the 
carth’s polar diameter—a view which would correspond with 
his theory that the architects of the Great Pyramid were 
assisted by divine inspiration ; but what is certainly known 
about the sacred cubit, which contained twenty-five of these 
inches, corresponds better with the diameter which the 
Chaldean astronomers, if they worked very carefully, would 
have deduced from observations made in their own country, 
on the supposition which they would naturally have made 
that the earth is a perfect globe, not compressed at the 
poles. It is not indeed at all certain that the sacred cubit 
bore any reference to the earth’s dimensions; but this 
seems tolerably well made out—that the sacred cubit was 
about twenty-five inches in length, and that the circuit of 
the pyramid’s base contained a hundred inches for every 
day of the year. Relations such as these are what we might 
expect to find in buildings having an astrological significance. 

Similarly, it would correspond well with the mysticism of 
astrology that the pyramid should be so proportioned as te 
make the height be the radius of a circle whose cireumfer- 
ence would equal the cireuit of the pyramid’s base. 

Again, that long, slant tunnel, leading downward from the 


pyramid’s northern face, would at once find a meaning in | 


this astrological theory. The slant tunnel pointed to the 
pole-star of Cheops’s time, when due north below the true 
pole of the heavens. This cireumstance had no observa- 
tional utility. It could afford no indication of time, because 
a pole-star moves very slowly, and the pole-star of Cheops’s 
day must have been in view through that tunnel for more 
than an hour at atime. But, apart from the mystical sig- 
nificance which an astrologer would attribute to such a rela- 
tion, it may be shown that this slant tunnel is precisely 
what the astrologer would require in order to get the horo- 
scope correctly. 

Another consideration remains to be mentioned which, 
while strengthening the astrological theory of the pyramids, 
may bring us even nearer to the true aim of those who 
planned and built these structures. 

It is known also that the Chaldeans from the earliest 
times pursued the study of alchemy in connection with 
astrology, not hoping to discover the philosopher’s stone by 


illustrate plainly to the reader what astrologers mean by tho 
‘houses of heavon,’ itis proper for him to bear in mind the four 
cardinal points. Tho eastern, facing tho rising sun, has at its 
contre tho first grand angle or first house, t:rmed the Horoscope or 
ascendant. The northern, opposite tho region where the sun is at 
midnight, or the cusp of the lower heaven or nadir, is the Imum 
Coli, and has at its centro the fourth house. The western, facing 
tho setting sun, has at its contre the third grand angle or seventh 
house or descendant, And lastly, the southern, facing the noon- 
day sun, hus at its centre the astrologer's tenth house, or Mid- 
heaven, the most powerful angle or house of honor.” “ And 
although,” proceeds u.e modern astrologer, “ we cannot in the 
ethereal blue discern these lines or terminating divisions, both 
reason and experienco assuro us that they certainly exist; there- 
fore the astrologer has certain ground? for the choice of his four 
angular houses” (out of twelve in all), “which, resembling the 
palpable demonstration they afford, are, in the astral seience, 
esteemed tic most powerful of the whole.”—Jiaphael s Manual of 
Astrology. 








chemical investigations alone, but by carrying out such in- 
Vestigutions under special celestial influence. The hope of 
achieving this discovery, by which he would at once have had 
the means of acquiring illimitable wealth, would of itself 
account for the fact that Cheops expended so much labor 
and material in the erection of the Great Pyramid, seeing 
that, of necessity, success in the search for the philosopher's 
stone would be a main feature of his fortunes, and would, 
therefore, be astrologically indicated in his nativity-pyramid, 
or, perhaps, even be secured by following mystical observ- 
ances proper for ruling his planets. 

The elixir of life may also have been among the objects 
which the builders of the pyramids hoped to discover. 

It may be noticed, as a somewhat significant cireumstance, 
that, in the account given by Ibn Abd Alkohm of the con- 
tents of the various pyramids, those assigned to the Great 
Pyramid relate entirely to astrology and associated mys- 
teries. It is, of course, clear that Abd Alkohm drew largely 
on his imagination. Yet it seems probable that there was 
also some basis of tradition for his ideas. And certainly one 
would suppose that, as he assigned a treasurer to the East 
Pyramid (‘‘a statue of black agate, his eyes open and 
shining, sitting on a throne with a lance”), he would have 
credited the building with treasure also, had not some tra- 
dition taught otherwise. But he says that King Saurid 
placed in the East Pyramid, not treasures, but ‘divers 
celestial spheres and stars, and what they severally operate 
in their aspects, and the perfumes which are to be used to 
them, and the books which treat of these matters.” 

But the strongest evidence in favor of the astrological 
(and alchemical) theory of the pyramids lies in the cireum- 
stance that all other theories seem untenable. The pyra- 
mids were undoubtedly erected for some purpose regarded 
by their builders as most important. This purpose certainly 
related to the personal fortunes of the kingly builders. It 
was worth an enormous outlay of money, labor and material. 
This purpose was such, furthermore, that each king required 
to have his own pyramid. 

Tt was in some way associated with astronomy, for the 
pyramids are built with most accurate reference to celestial 
aspects. It also had its mathematical and mystical bearings, 
seeing that the pyramids exhibit mathematical and symboli- 
cal peculiarities not belonging to their essentially structural 
requirements. And lastly, the erection of the pyramids 
was in some way connected with the arrival of certain 
learned persons from Palestine, and presumably of Chal- 
deean origin. e 

All these circumstances accord with the theory I have ad- 
vanced ; while only some of them, and these not the most char- 
acteristic, accord with any other theory. Moreover, no fact 
known respecting the pyramids or their builders is incon- 
sistent with the astrological (and alchemieal) theory. On 
the whole, then, if it cannot be regarded as demonstrated, 
the astrological theory may fairly be described as having a 
greater degree of probability in its favor than any hitherto 
advanced. 


Marxetina Cuter Joustice.—Mr. Stuart, in his work on 
North America, tells us that it is much more the fashion at 
New York for gentlemen to go to market than ladies; and 
gentlemen very frequently carry home their purchase, espe- 


cially if it be poultry, in their own hands. ‘“‘T have,” says 


, Mr. Stuart, ‘again and again met a man of considerable 


property carrying home a turkey in his hand. I heard, at 
Richmond, of Chief Justice Marshal, the head of the law- 
courts, frequently carrying home his dinner from market.” 


Time and pains allotted to serious improvements should 
be employed about things of most use and consequence. 
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JONATHAN RUGGLES : 


A Tae or tHe ReEvouvrion. 





through which they could express their excited and confused 
ideas. 
Did a knot of hard-headed, tongue-tied farmers meet on a 


| rainy day in the blacksmith’s shop and get into a hot discus- 


In the Spring of the year 1777 a man named Jonathan | 
Ruggles made his appearance, with his family and house- 
hold effects, in the then little village of Bennington, Vermont. 
If he had been there before, as he must have been, his pres- 
ence had been unnoticed by the village gossips, who, in fact, 
had too much to do with the rumors of an approaching 
invasion from the north to pay the usual attentions to the 
quiet stranger. 

But as he took possession of one of the best houses in the | 
village, which, it was soon found, he bought and paid for in 
gold, the good people of the place became greatly exercised 
at their lack of information concerning his antecedents and 
intentions. It was plain that his affairs needed looking 
into. Inquiries concerning him met with little success 
That he came 
from a distant 
city , and brought 
finer and more 
costly furniture 
than had 
seen before; 
that he had a 
library and 
beautiful pic- 
tures that had 
been painted in 
foreign lands; 
that he a 
refined and deli- 
cate man, unused 
to the rough 
life of a border 
town; that his 
family consisted 
of a dull, and, it 
was suspected, 
deep serving 
man, called Ja- 
cob; an old 
hegro woman, 
whose unmouth- 
able jargon was 
wonderfully use- 
ful in keeping 
up talk and tell- 
ing nothing; 
and a golden- 
haired child, called Ellie, were the meagre results of anxious 
days of collaboration. 

Some, indeed, hinted gravely of half-discovered secrets, of 
flashing jewels seen through soft wrappings in the half-open | 
drawers, and folded dresses of glittering silk ; and especially 
f a vailed picture, through whose dark covering the outline 
of a lady’s face was seen—a face so luminous that it shone 
like the unrisen morn on the mountain-tops, or like the 
pillar of fire through the darkness of Egypt. 

But these wouder-seers were considered persons of phos- 
phorescent imaginations, and not to be trusted. Then came 
a lull of ineffectual curiosity, as tidings of the approaching 
enemy reached the excited frontier town, and Jonathan 
Ruggles and his family went their way in outward peace. 

In that half wild community he was a singular man. The 
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JONATHAN RUGGLES.— THE 
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personal subjects, while he mixed freely with the sturdy 
yeomanry, and soon became a kind of mouthpiece for them, 





| usually talk with a child. 


sion about the war, Ruggles, passing by, would step in, and 
in a few clear words say just what each one was trying to utter, 
but could not. Were there absurd guesses about the coming 
invasion, he could tell what would be the course of events so 
clearly that all were satisfied that his view could be the only 
correct one. 

So the Spring passed between hopes and fears, sudden 
armings and quiet returns to farm labor, alarms of Indian 
forays and grave preparations for the doubtful future. At 
night men first thought of their firearms, then of their wives 
and children, then of their country, and last of God and 
death. 

In spite of all excitements, some yet found time to observe 
Jonathan Ruggles. These saw indications of restless 
eagerness under 
his outward 
quiet, and in his 
set face and 
thoughtful eyes 
a corroding sor- 
row for the past, 
as if some dark 
storm had swept 
over his life and 
left it full of 
graves, from 
which thére was 
not even astrong 
man’s hope of a 
resurrection. 

He had been 
seen on stormy 
nights striding 
off into the for- 
est, with his long 
beard drenched 
with rain and 
his eyes wilder 
than the light- 
ning’s flash which 
revealed them. 
Sometimes he 
was missed for 
weeks, and then 
appeared with 
rough visage and 
matted hair, as 
if he had been scouting and camping in the woods. All 
authentic news of the war reached him first. He knew 
better than other men what was going on in the far-off 
world. sda a ac liel 


a 


SEARCHER OF THE SLAIN 


He seldom spoke to his man Jacob in the presence of 
others, but at times the stolid helper passed quick looks of 
intelligence with his master. With the old negro woman he 
would talk for hours, but it was in her own barbarous lan- 
guage of Africa. It was wonderful that a man of his eul- 
ture should find pleasure in the conversation of an unlettered 
dependent. Perhaps it was the only outlet of his soul. 
There may be conditions under which the trust and trnth of 
a long-tried and faithful servant are a man’s best com- 


panions. Who knows but the words of an old negro 


woman kept him on this side of the line which separates 
most cunning questions could not penetrate his reserve on | 


reason from madness, or life from death ? 
With his little daughter he talked as a man does not 
With others she was only an art- 











less child, only 
possessing 
more sensitive- 
ness and 
quickness of 
appreciation. 
But in her 
father’s pres- 
ence she was 
entirely 
changed ; she 
would come 
softly to his 
knee and ask 
him to tell her 
stories of old 
times and the 
men who loved 
little children 
for the mem- 
ories they had 
in their eyes. 





JONATHAN RUGGLES,— THE SPY. 
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year the usual idle season did not take place, but as courier 
after courier dashed through the little hamlets, and by the 
farmhouses, excited groups gathered to hear the hurried 
news, and quickly scattered to spread the call to arms. The 
walls were left unfinished ; broken-down hacks had a lease 
of their old stables for another Winter ; and the raccoons 
gnawed the roasting ears, or carried off the early sweet 
apples with impunity. The men gathered at the sound of 
the village bells, armed in haste, and listened to a fervent 


| prayer by the old pastor, said hurried farewells, and took up 


their line of march toward the north. 

The grandfather of the writer of this sketch went in his 
tow frock direct from the field, with the hired man, his old 
‘*king’s arm” and his day’s dinner. The first day he 
reached Williamstown, twenty miles distant, and the next 
Bennington, just in time to hold the British reinforcements 
in check, while General Stark gathered his scattered troops, 
that, after the first flush of success, had dispersed in search 
of plunder. After the battle the sturdy farmer, being con- 
sidered a fresh man, notwithstanding his long tramp, was 
sent to help to collect the wounded, which occupied the 


| night ; and the next day was seen by a fellow-townsman fast 
And she, in | 
a grave, earnest way, would tell of the flowers she had | 


asleep by the roadside, covered with blood. Word reached 
his young wife that he was killed, but as he lived to rear a 


gathered ; how the roses cried, they were so sorry, when | dozen children, and as a magistrate to administer the law 


she plucked one and carried it away ; how she brought 
it back and tied it on the bush to make them glad 
again, but it died, and the rest all died, too, with grief. 
How the golden buttercups which she found alone 
were, paler-hearted than those that grew with many 
others. 

She learned from her father scraps of Latin, whose mean- 
ing had deepened for centuries, and sunny bits of French 
and uncouth sayings from the old nurse, which she re- 
peated only to him. So the child was part of his incom- 
prehensible life. 

When Burgoyne debarked from Lake Champlain, Ruggles 
disappeared from home and joined the bands that passed 
through the dim woods to obstruct the path of the invader. 
They were a wild set of men, half organized, half armed, 
but full of resource and individual ability, vigilant, tireless, 
swift of foot and stout of heart. 

This advanced guard of patriots was composed of the 
élite of the daring spirit of New England and Northern New 
York. Yet the majority of able-bodied men staid at home ; 
their time had not yet come. Without connecting himself 
with any local organization, Ruggles was with them all by 
turns in the capacity of leader, engineer, scout, spy or guide. 
Now he was with a band of Vermont men, pointing out the 
intended route of the enemy ; now he disappeared in the 
woods at night, and by daylight was miles away, collecting 
scattered patrols. Now he crouched beside the Hessian 
picket-fires, a perfect Indian, smoking his pipe in silence, or 
grunting his attachment to his ‘‘ Great Father beyond the 
water.” At one time he was a teamster in Burgoyne’s wagon- 
train, at another an officer’s servant. He made his appear- 
ance less and less with the patriots, and became more and 
more the shadowy attendant of the enemy, till he seemed a 
perfect myth of the nightfire and the forest. Others had 
the one purpose of opposing the progress of the enemy by 
force or stratagem ; but he, with that, had another terrible 
purpose, requiring greater ability and exposing him to 
greater personal danger. 

The resistance to Burgoyne’s progress was, in appearance, 
ineffectual, but it was really most effectual. Time was 
gained, and the Summer harvest was gathered in. Then 
came the usual season in which the farmers have little to do ; 
time to make improvements which are not of pressing neces- 
sity ; time to lay wall, trade horses and hunt raccoons. This 


with crabbed pluck during the Shay rebellion, it is certain 

that his blootly sleep in the hazy noon at Bennington was 

not his last one. But enough of this ancestral episode. 
The success at Bennington called out the whole fighting 





ALEXANDER POPE'S CHAIR.—SEE PAGE 288, 
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population ; and an uncouth but enthusiastic army closed 
around Burgoyne on the Hudson. Jonathan Ruggles was 
among them. If a ford was left unguarded, he was the first 
to know that the enemy had found it out, and immediately a 
jolly company of militiamen camped on the hillside, and 
watched the dangerous pass day and night. If hungry 
Britons cast longing eyes on the Dutchman’s cattle up the | 
Mohawk, he gave information of the intended raid in time 
to prevent it. 

Where he kept himself in the daytime no one knew, but 
when the camp-fires were lit at night he would suddenly 
appear through the darkness, give important information, 
und vanish. So across the shadowy fields, through the Sep- 
tember moonlight, and under the spectral woods he went 
and came, swift, mysterious and certain. But all he seemed 
to accomplish was only incidental ; it was not the real object 
ef his pursuit. When, as a loyal Dutchman, he sold cab- 
bages to an officer’s servant, why did he worm out the officer’s 
name with an almost superhuman stupidity ? Was he look- 
ing for a friend, that he might warn him, or a foe, that he 
might smite him ? The sequel shall prove. 

At the first battle of Stillwater, Ruggles was an eager 
‘searcher of the slain.” Carefully he turned up the cold, 
dead faces to the moon, and looking a moment at the fixed 
features, passed on. Giving up his quest, toward morning 
he stretched himself by an outlying camp-fire, and chatted 
cheerfully with the weary but wakeful soldiers. 

“Did you find him, Ruggles ?” said a ragged corporal, as 
the party returned from developing a suspicious noise by a ! 
rail fence covered with bushes. 

“Find whom ?” 
on the questioner. 

“Oh! nobody ; the hog in the alders. I didn’t hear a 
squeal, so I guess we sha’n’t have roast sparerib for break- 
fast.” 

Ruggles left that fire. 

Rumors of his exploits reached the ears of the British, 
and the lonely sentinel started at the owl’s shadow, lest it be 
that of the spy ; and his excited imagination made a man’s 
stealthy tread through the woods out of the regular falling 
of the early leaves. The secret enemy was watched for in 
vain. Officers pretended to laugh at these rumors, while 
they spoke of him in whispers lest the tent-walls should hear 
with his ears. 

One officer in particular, a Captain Gray, was known to 
listen attentively to all rumors concerning this wily spy ; 


said Ruggles, turning a wild, firelit eye | 
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and he ill-concealed his nervousyess that such a foe might 
gain access even to himself. His position as secretary to | 
Burgoyne kept him secluded, and there seemed to be ‘little 
danger. 

When it was hinted that the spy might be about the | 
camp, Captain Gray had business that kept him very close ; 
and yet he had the reputation of being as brave an officer as 
éver wore an epaulet. Perhaps Gray knew that there was | 
a reason why he might be followed by a secret foe, whom | 
hate had made as cunning as a wild beast and direless as 
fate. 

To the surrounded and bewildered army of Burgoyne | 
events hurried ; and in the labor of securing provisions, and 
guarding all points of a continually weakening position, 
there was little time for imagination to picture reserved and 
peculiar personal dangers. But whether foreseen or not, 
they were quickly to beset their victim. 

The second battle of Stillwater decided Burgoyne’s fate. 
The history of that battle need not be recited here. How 
Morgan trailed his riflemen through the woods, and Arnold’s 
last charge, have become household words. When Arnold, 
goaded to madness by his vindictive nature, rushed over the 








outer intrenchments of the enemy, Jonathan Ruggles was 








with him, as if he, too, was seeking his fate. The short 
struggle was frightfully confused. Other men than Arnold 
fought there whose business was elsewhere. Though with- 
out a command, Captain Gray was drawn into the sudden 
swirl of men, and, with cool head and bulldog courage, 
vindicated the true Briton’s name. 

In the thickest of the mélée Ruggles, who was only armed 
with the half of a broken bayonet, came. face to face with 
Gray. As they mutually paused for an instant to gather 
themselves for the denth-grapple, they recognized each 
other, for they had met before. Gray attacked with head- 
long confidence in his superiority over a nearly unarmed man, 
but his wily antagonist, writhing aside to avoid the blow, fell 
upon him. A fierce struggle followed, in which each strove 
to prevent the other from giving a mortal blow. Ruggles 
maintained his advantage till his adversary was quite spent, 
and then, raising himself a little, asked him if he knew 
him. 

** Yes,” answered the other, and with the word the point 
of the broken bayonet went through his heart. 

When the few remaining heroes of that bloody charge 
gathered around the camp-fire, Ruggles was not among 
them ; but as he did not regularly belong to the army, he 
was not counted among the missing, though he had been 
seen to fall. Toward morning he came in, bloody and dis- 
ordered, but not seriously hurt ; and holding in his hand, as 
if unconscious of it, a bloody, broken bayonet. 

**So you have been fighting, not spying, this time,” said 
a soldier, with his head bound up.‘ You have got a curi- 


} . . . 
ous sticking-iron there.” 


The remark called attention to the iron. It had a circular 
guard near the upper end, which Ruggles had not noticed 
before. He slipped it off easily and commenced rubbing 
the blood from it, when it suddenly opened and disclosed a 
lady’s miniature. He started and nearly let it fall, but 
recovering himself, he held it down to the fire, looked at it a 
moment, and put it in his pocket in silence. In a few 
minutes he disappeared in the darkness, and was never seen 
with the army again. 

In a month his house in Bennington was vacant. It was 
afterward sold by an agent, and before a generation had 
passed all remembrance of Jonathan Ruggles had faded from 
the place. 

Years after an old resident in Bennington found, in a 
churchyard in Boston, a stone with the inscription, ‘‘ Jona- 
than Ruggles and his wife Ellie.” The name called up the 
sleeping memory of the man, and the mystery that had 
hung around him ; so, finding the old sexton, whose mind 
was a history of those whom he had buried there, he ob- 
tained from him substantially the following account: 

Jonathan Ruggles was an affluent and cultivated merchant 
of Boston. His elegant home, and beautiful and accom- 
plished wife, drew around them all that was talented, and wise, 
and noble in the metropolis of New England. Years after 
the dim memory of Ellie Ruggles lingered in the minds of 
old men like a haunting dream. They could vaguely recall 
her winning smile and how her presence illuminated her 
beautiful home. It was like a lingering light on a mountain- 
top when the sun has set. 

Ruggles loved his wife with all the fervor of a refined 
and passionate nature. He seemed almost to worship her. 
He was of the purest Puritan stock, and from the beginning 
of the quarrel between the colonies and the mother country 
was a zealous revolutionist. But his wife, who could not 
forget her childhood’s home in England, was a royalist. 
With persons of less refinement this difference might have 
been fatal to domestic happiness, but it only seemed to draw 
them nearer to each other. Their lovely child, Ellie, whose 
spiritual nature seemed to take its light and shadows from 
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another world than ours, was the crowning bond of their 
perfect love. 

But the ample hospitality of Ruggles encircled those who 
were less noble than himself. Civil magistrates, whose only 
title to preferment was the intrigues of a corrupt Court 
three thousand miles away, and military officers of doubt- 
ful antecedents, but polished manners, were among his 
guests. Among the latter was Captain Gray. A scion of a 
noble family, selfish and fond of luxury, he had secretly 
given up military ambition for the delights of social con- 
quests. He soon became inspired with a wild passion for 
Mrs. Ruggles. But, reckless as he was, the purity of her 
character inspired him with such awe, while in her presence, 
that he dared not bring his varied powers to bear upon her 
with an evil influence. He only had courage to magnify the 
dangers to which those would be subjected, after the evacua- 
tion of Boston, who had adhered to the royal cause. On 
this subject he was most eloquent, till the fears of Ruggles 
were at last awakened, and at the evacuation he urged his 
wife to leave the country for a time, and visit her parents in 
England. In an evil hour she consented, and, leaving little 
Ellie in the care of her paternal grandmother, Mrs. Ruggles 
sailed for Halifax, under the protection of a royalist family. 

Gray considered his purpose as good as accomplished. 
He had separated her from her husband and the influences 
of home, and in the uncertain future there was every chance 
for his plans. He left a report to be circulated after his 
departure that she had gone as his personal companion, 
though, by the necessities of the military service, they had 
sailed in different ships. But enough were found to credit 
and spread their report, till her fair fame was ruined, and 
her name became a by-word of shame. 

The blow fell with crushing effect upon her husband. He 
would not believe it at first, but as month after month 
passed without bringing tidings of her, while his enemies 
retailed circumstantial evidence of her guilt, he became half 
convinced of it. Gray had stolen her miniature and ex- 
hibited it as proof of his conquest. He had surrounded her 
with a network of false appearances, which should seem con- 
clusive when the key to their meaning was given. At last 
Ruggles was fully convinced, and then the whole strength of 
his nature rose up in a cry for vengeance. How he followed 
Gray was vaguely known, and hoy he kept him in view when 
he could not follow him was inexplicable. It was only 
known that he watched him through tortuous paths by flood 
and field, tracked him through the forest, and hovered 
around him in the camp, till he met him face to face on the 
battlefield, and there executed that vengeance which is the 
justice of Heaven. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Ruggles had reached England in 
safety. Gray had been wrecked and detained on the coast 
of Nova Scotia, and all his evil plans thwarted, till he had 
given them up in despair. It was in England that Mrs. 
Ruggles first heard of the shadow that had fallen upon her 
name, involving in its blackness of ruin those who were 
dearer to her than life. She would have returned to Amer- 
ica, but she could not. She wrote quickly and repeatedly, 
but received no answer, for the reason that her lettters never 
reached their destination. Her husband’s letters also never 
reached her. 

The horror of her situation quickly wasted her frame, till 
death came to allay the agony of living. But to the last 
death was more terrible than life, while the mystery remained 
unexplained. If she could see her husband, or know that 
all doubts of her were removed, she was willing to die. The 
boon was not granted her. In her dying hours she dictated 
a letter, in which she recounted all the circumstances of her 
departure from Boston, all her movements and relations 
since that time, all her unanswered letters and their con- 
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tents ; recalled all the happy years she had spent with her 
husband, sent him her unchanging love — unchanging 
through joy and sorrow, separation, ruin and death—and 
signed the trust with the witness of Almighty God. 

That letter reached her husband after her death ; but it 
brought a new horror—the crime of having lost faith in her. 
All that he had suffered before was nothing to his anguish of 
remorse now. Not for the vengeance that had been 
quenched in the blood of the guilty, but for the wrong of 
unbelief to the innocent. 

He soon knew that he was swiftly following his wife. He 
wrapped himself in tender memories of her, as if they 
could shorten and illume the dark road between them. In 
his dreams he heard her voice, or felt her golden hair on his 
cheek, or saw her near—coming, almost come—with all the 
light that he had almost worshiped in her eyes, and the 
loved form of other days, not changed, but transfigured with 
an inward light which he had caught only glimpses of while 
she was with him, but which he now saw was always there, 
and had been fully revealed with the passing of mortality. 

He lingered long enough to see her remains brought from 
England and buried beside the graves of his fathers. In a 
few weeks another grave was made close beside the last, and 
one stone wus erected for both, bearing the inscription : 
‘‘Jonathan Ruggles and his Wife Ellie.” 





THE POOR MAN’S GRAVE. 
By Exiza Cook. 


No SABLE pall, no waving plume, 

No thousand torchlights to illume; 

No parting glance, no heavy tear, 

1s seen to fall upon the bier. 

There is not one of kindred clay 

To watch the coffin on its way; 

No mortal form, no human breast, 

Cares where the pauper’s bones may rest. 


But one deep mourner follows there, 
Whose grief outlives the funeral prayer; 
He does not sigh—he does not weep, 
But will not leave the fresh-piled heap. 
‘Tis he who was the poor man’s mate, 
And made him more content with fate; 
The mongrel dog that shared his crust, 
Is all that stands beside his dust. 


He bends his listening head, as though 
He thought to hear a voice below; 

He pines to miss that voice so kind, 
And wonders why he’s left behind. 

The sun goes down, the night is come; 
He needs no food—he seeks no home; 
Br*, stretch’d upon the dreamless-bed, 
With doleful howl calls back the dead. 


The passing gaze may coldly dwell 

On all that p lish’d marbles tell; 

For temples built on churchyard earth, 
Are claim’d by riches more than worth. 
But who would mark with undimm’d eyes 
The mourning dog that starves and dies? 
Who would not ask, who would not crave, 
Such love and faith to guard his grave ? 


ALEXANDER POPE’S CHAIR. 


Tue relics of departed genius are always of peculiar in- 
terest to the intelligent mind. We feel an almost sacred 
awe in approaching either the birth or final resting-place of 
a Shakespeare or a Milton ; we peer with dcepest interest 
into the old nooks and corners that Lave known a Johnson 
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or a Goldsmith ; and feel we have enjoyed no mean honor 
when a scrap of the original manuscript of a Byron ora 
Burns has been for ever so short a time intrusted to our 
hands. What apology, then, is necessary for placing before 
our readers an engraving of one of the most interesting 
relics bequeathed to us by the literati of the last century’? 
The chair of Alexander Pope was one of the most esteemed | 
objects in the collection of the late Lord Braybrooke, of | 
Audley End. 

In looking upon this illustration, what a world of men and 
circumstances crowd about it! The ailing, deformed boy- 
author of the ‘‘ Pastorals,” and the scarcely more than boy- 
author of the ‘‘ Essay on Criticism,’’ is in an instant before 
us, with a long array of friends won by his genius only to 
be lost, for the most part, by the pungency of his wit, the | 
keenness of his satire, and the acerbity of his temper. Ad- 
dison, Parnell, Gray, Bolingbroke, and Atterbury, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and Teresa and Martha Blount—all 
of whom were friends of the poet at some period of his life 


| Church, Surrey, was a most eccentric character. 
| 


other conveyances are thought of. 
whence they came, is unknown. 

On Sunday you will find them on the seashore, dancing 
Spanish dances—the bolero or fandango; but on that day 
they lay aside their picturesque attire and assume shawls, 
gaiters, and muslin dresses; but in their graceful move- 
ments and dark complexion it is impossible not to recognize 
the Cascarottes. 


Who they are, o1 





SWALLOWING A WRIT. 


Mr. Serceant Davy, who lies buried in Newington 
He was 
originally a chemist at Exeter; when a sheriff's officer 
coming to serve on him a process from the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, he very civilly asked him to drink some liquor. 
While the man was drinking, Daly contrived to heat a 


| poker, and then asking what the parchment process was 





THE CASCAROTTES CARRYING SARDINES TO BAYONNE, IN FRANCE. 


—follow in quick succession ; and thick and fast the'details 

of the scene take their respective places till Memory has | 
completed her work, and a picture of a past generation is | 
conjured before us with all the brilliancy and vigor of an | 
actual existence. 


THE CASCAROTTES, 

Between St. Jean de Luz and Bayonne, in the south of | 
France, the traveler will meet a line of young women hurry- 
ing past, bearing on their kerchiefed heads baskets of sar- | 
dines. They are the Cascarottes—a race of dark complexion, | 
jet black eyes, hardy and swift, who have long had this | 
branch of business to themselves. 

With a Madras handkerchief around their heads, loose 
vest, bright-red skirt, neck, legs, and feet bare, they carry | 
their burden at a rapid pace from St. Jean de Luz to Bay- 
onne, a distance of fifteen miles. They live at Libourne, 
and though they get, at most, two francs a day, are trained 
to this from childhood, and do their work so well that no 


made of, and being answered, of sheepskin, he told the off- 
cer it must eat as well as mutton, and recommended him to 
try it. The bailiff said it was his business to serve processes, 
and not to eat them ; upon which Davy told him that if he 
would not eat that, he should swallow the poker! The man 


| preferred the parchment ; but the Court of Common Pleas. 


not then accustomed to Mr. Davy’s jokes, sent for him to 
Westminster Hall, read him a serious lecture on contempt of 
their process, and locked him up in the Fleet Prison. From 
this circumstance, and some unfortunate man whom he met 
there, Davy acquired that taste for the law which the eating 
of a process had not given the bailiff; and when he was dis- 
charged from the Fleet, he applied to the study of the law 
in earnest, was called to the bar, made a sergeant, and was 
for a long time in considerable practice. He died in 1780. 





A Horgrvt Peosrrion.—Lord Mansfield being told of the 
following motto on the coach of a very eminent quack—‘‘ A 
numine salus,” thus translated it, ‘‘ God help the patient.” 
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| employed a far stronger idiom. ‘‘ We're going to be wak- 
THE BLACK SHADOW. | ened up, Madge,” he said. ‘‘There’s a young fellow coming 
down to read with me, who'll set the neighborhood on fire, 
if I’m not mistaken.” 
Ir changed and blighted my life when it fell, that black ‘**Hadn’t I better have new curtains and a carpet for the 
shadow of which you ask me to tell you; but as it is well | spare room ?” my mother asked. 
that I should learn to speak of that which I must think of ‘Not a bit of it, my dear. Mr. Elliot won’t expect to find 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 


THE BLACK SHADOW.—‘‘ THE WOMAN, THE BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN THE WINDOW, HAD COME FORWARD AND CAST HERSELF AT HERBERT'S FEET.”’ 


while I live, I will strive to find words wherewith to frame | the luxury of good upholstery in an old country rectory ; 
my sad, sad facts. | but I must have the stable repaired, for he brings a couple of 
My life had moved on so quietly and uneventfully up to | horses and a groom with him, and offers me two hundred a 
my twentieth year, that it threw me off my balance consider- | year extra for their keep.” 
ably one morning, when my father told me that ourhumdrum | =‘ “‘ Surely that is very liberal,” my mother said, delightedly, 
existence was to be brightened by the presence of a guest. | for poverty had firmly fastened its fangs upon us, and fat- 
He did not speak of the fact in the words I have used ; he | tened thereon for a long time. 
Vol. IV., No, 3—19. 
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“Liberal! Te’s liberality and munificence itself.” mv | 
father said, warmly. ‘A young fellow just come into a 4. .e 
property, and with a widowed mother possessed of another 
lirge property to pack him, doesn’t often seek to enlarge his 
min: by a severe course of study, as this young fellow pro 
He seems to be something quite abnormal in 
this modern decayed society.” 

“What is his uame, papa 7’ T asked 

“Herbert Liliot, ne signs Luuused, wud his refereo speaks 
of him «s Mr. Liliot, of Clyst-Elliot. Well, I must not loiter 
here : uy longer. I must begin brushing up my Latin and 
Greek, or I shall find my pupil will steal a march on me.” 
And my father laughed pleasantly, as he spoke, for ‘“*he was 
a shrewd and sound divine,” and good store he had of clerily 
lore, so that he could venture to joke on the subject. 

Tue day of Mr. Elliot’s arrival was a busy cne for us all, 
My mother spent the morning in designing and seeing car- 
ried into execution a wonderfully claborate little dinner— 
elaborate, that is, when compared with our ordinary cuisine. | 
My father bewildered himself hopelessly in searching after 
certain musty tomes that had been misplaced during the 
recent reign of order. And I kept on pvr ting finishing 
touches to the guest-chamber and the drs ing-room, and 
strove to make them bright and bcautifu, for oue day at 
least, with flowers. 

I had led such a secluded life that it was pardonable ex- 
citement and curiosity surely that led me to paint at least a 
dozen portraits of the stranger who was coming. The one 
I liked best was modeled on a clever sketch in oils that my 
father had of Charles Edward Stuart, in which that hero of 
romance was represented with a fair, fine, haughty face, with 
frank, proud, clear blue eyes, and with a general air about 
him of being a chevalier indeed, ‘* without fear and without 
reproach.” 

He came at last, and it seems superfluous to say that he 
was utterly unlike any one of my mind-pictures. Why 
should he have been like them, in fact? He was specially 
unlike my pet ideal, the blonde young Pretender. For he 
was dark and swarthy, with hair so brown that those who 
are not apt to make subtle distinctions in colors call it black. 
Isaw the redeeming russet shade in it, though, and felt at 
once that nothing could have gone better with his dark, 
Spanish mahogany eyes than did this dusky hair. 

Ayde mi! What a young Antinous he seemed to me that 
day, as he came dashing up our quiet little village street in 
his tandem! What a hero he seemed to me at dinner, when 
he talked to my father of his travels! And what a being to 
adore he appeared in the evening, when he played the 
guitar—an instrument I then heard for the first time--and 
sang Spanish romances and gay little French chansons to it ! 

I was a pretty girl in those days, and had always taken a 
proper amoaut of pardonable feminine delight in my pretti- 
ness before he came. But I soon learned to “deck my beauty 
in his eyes” with very different emotions to any I had ever 
experienced before. He had an artist's eye and soul, and an 
artist’s passion for all that was beautiful. And so, in default 
of something better, he soon came to love me. 

How bright the world grew to me when he told me this— 
told me in that lordly, masterful way of his, that I thought 
s0 bewitching because I loved him so. That I, Madge 
Dane, should have achieved this brilliant destiny—have 
captured this splendid creature, with my own bow and 
spear, was a surprising thing, not only to myself, but to my 
parents. 

“It’s too good to be true that you're going to be a rich 
man’s wife, and have no money troubles,” my poor, poverty- 
perplexed mother would say to me very often. ‘‘ Dear Madge, 
I tremble to think that something may occur to prevent the 
realization of this bright dream,” 





= 





poses to do. 








And I would answer, in my proud, happy security, ‘“‘ What 
can prevent it, mother? We are engaged, and he loves me 
1s well as I do him.” 

My glory culminated at last in an invitation to go and stay 
at Clyst-Eiliot with his mother, who was living there in dow- 
ager-state, until he married. When I received her letter I 
turned to him, expecting him to sympathize with me in tho 
pleasure it gave me. Instead of sympathizing, he said : 

“Do you wish to go, Madge—do you wish to leave me ?” 

‘*Not to leave you, but [ wish to go, certainly. You'li go 
with me, won't you ?” 

**No, no,” he answered, abruptly. Then, seeing that I 
looked surprised, he added, “‘ My mother says nothing about 
my going, you see. She has old-fashioned notions, and 
would think that I should be out of place there while she is 
learning to know you. Young people made love in a most 
stately way when she was a girl, you must remember ; so, if 
you go to Clyst-Elliot, you will lose my society-——” 

“Only for a short time,” I interrupted. 

** Well, since you don’t mind it, why should I dwell upon 
the fact?” he said, in a piqued tone. And then I told him 
how ardently I desired to know and jove his mother, and 
make her know and love me. 

‘* For you're her only son, Herbert,” I added, ‘‘ and I shall 
be her only daughter. Hasn't she ever talked to you of what 
she hoped your wife would be ?” 

A slight shudder—so slight that I rather felt than saw it— 
passed over him as I finished. But he banished all thought 
of it from my mind at once by taking me in his arms, and 
saying : 

“She never imagined such a sweet wife for me as you will 
be, my own. You will fulfill all my mother’s requirements, 
and they are rather numerous, let me tell you.” 

A few days after this I found myself at Clyst-Elliot, with- 
out my lover. All my persuasions had been powerless to 
persuade him to go. When I told him that, now it was 
coming to the point, I felt that it would be a terrible ordeal 
to go, as his bride-elect, and face his mother alone, he only 
langhed at me, and said that there was still time to shirk 
such an ordeal. I could wait to make her acquaintance as 
his wife, if I liked, and he thought that it would be better 
that I should do so, But still, though my heart ached hor- 
ribly to leave him, Fate drove me on, and I went to Clyst- 
Elliot. 

It was a fine, stately ol(l house, and Herbert’s mother was 
a fine, stately old lady. The only thing that detracted from 
her stateliness at times, was a certain expression of wistful 
anxiety that crept over her face, and aged and altered it hor- 
ribly. Once it was so patent to me, and so startling, that I 
paused in something I was saying, and simply stared at her 
in blank amaze, until she asked me, sharply, ‘*‘ What was the 
matter ?” 

“You look so strange,” I stammered—‘‘as if you dreaded 
something.” 

And then she bent her proud old head down upon her 
hands, and whispered : 

“Oh, child, child! may you never know what it is to live 
as I live, and dread what I dread !”’ 

When she had said that she sealed her lips on the subject, 
and not all my entreaties would induce her to break the seal. 
So, as I was restless and anxious, I went out on the grounds 
to think, and pray for strength, and generally to brace up my 
nerves against evil misgivings. 

I had received a letter from Herbert that day, and I took 
this letter with me to be my comforter, for it was full of san- 
guine joy about the time when I should be his wife, and we 
should never be separated, 

“‘T will gratify your heart’s desire, my love,” he wrote, 
‘‘and take you abroad, where the gloom that hangs over 
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Clyst-Elliot will be powerless to affect your spirits in the 
same sad way in which it has burdened my motuer's.” 

I read this sentence over and over aguin. And a lurid 
light seemed to be east upon it by Mrs, kiliot’s manner of 
that morning. 

The grounds of Clyst-Elliot were indebted more to nature 
than to art for their extraordinary and famous beauty. ‘They 
were of wide extent, and within their confines was to be 
found almost every variety of midland county scenery. A 
river rippled along through woods, whose impenctrablo 
shade must have been the chosen haunt of tho ¢ 
seclusion. A curve in this river, as it took its course round 
the base of a hill, was so shut in on all sides by drooping foli- 
age that, at first sight, it looked like alak». I had criven 
along by its borders twice before this day with Mrs. Elliot. 
But I had never walked there until now, when I came there 
alone to take counsel with myself as to what this vapor of 
mystery which was rising up round me might mean. 

The Summer air was so still, that it seemed to slumber in 
the noontide heat. The only sounds that fell upon my ears, 
as I sauntered further and further still away from the paths 
I knew, were the light sounds that act almost as narcotics 
when one dares to be idle. A few drowsy gnats and bees 
were humming about me. The river was a still, deep, silent 
one, that never murmured. And as for the breeze that came 
sighing through the woods, it might have been the very 
queen of zephyrs that was abroad that day, so gracefully 
noiseless was it. 

Suddenly into tho midst of this swect, soul-entrancing 
silence, and this aristocratic seclusion, there came a sound— 
the sound of a woman’s cry! My heart stood still, shocked 
iuto absolute puilselessness, for a few moments. Then it 
throbbed violently and angrily, as I began to question who 
could dare to so rudely wake the echoes of Clyst-Elliot. 

I knew that the spot on which I stood must be well in the 
middle of the grounds, and I also knew that strangers were 
strictly prohibited from walking about in the solemn old 
woods that were sacred to ‘the glory of the Liliots. To the 
best of my knowledge, there was no gamekeeper’s lodgo near 
the lake, 
hope to serve their haughty lady long, if they indulged in 
emotional shrieks such as this one which had struck terror 
to my soul just now. 

Who could have dared to doit? I uttered the words with 
the tone and with the look of the future mistress of those 
broad lands, And then a sudden resolve to act as if I wero 
the lady of Clyst-Elliot already, seized me. SoI walked on, 
with a deep sense of my own importance upon me, looking 
round eagerly for a clue to the cause, 

The main path narrowed and branched off en all sides into 
even narrower paths, and I became quite conscious soon that 
I was losing my way. Still, no harm could come to me in 
those woods, I argued, and if I were absent long, servants 
would come out in search, for, as tho future wife of their 
young master, I was very precious in the eyes of ull at Clyst- 
Elliot. Moreover, if I walked far enough, I must clear my- 
self from this labyrinth of path in time, and until I did so, 
there was the excitement of a possible discovery to keep mo 
from feeling weary. 

That ery again! Much nearer to me now, and expressive 
of, oh, such an agony of woe! I bounded on fearlessly in 
the direction from whence it came, and found myself, at the 
end of a minute, in what looked like a cleared space in the 
very heart of a wood. A fairy garden, full of the loveliest 
shrubs, the brightest pebble paths, and the richest beds of 
geraniums and chrysanthemums, spread itself before me, and 
surrounded a tiny fairy palace, one story high, covered with 
ivy and roses and clematis, and with » thatehed roof, an! a 
porch that appeared to me the very vu teeat of rural beauty. 





an. Jace t 
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And as for the servants, not one of them could | 








“Why was I never told of this plaee—why was I never 
shown it ?” 

I hud barely time to ask myself these questions, before I 
found myselt knocking at the door of the pretty rustic porch. 
As I knocked, 1 looked carelessly toward a window that was 
curiously placed in the wall—so placed that any person at it 
could command a full view of any one standing in the poreh. 
And as 1 looked, I saw, or thought I saw, a black shadow fi't 
across the shining lattice-panes. 

In another moment the door was opened by a stolid-look- 
ing countrywoman, in a blue gingham dress, and I was ask- 
ing, somewhat imperiously : 

** Who lives here ?” 

“Ido, my lady,” the woman answered, civilly enough. 

‘Alone ?” I questioned, sharply, and I thought I sawa 
deeper trace of color come into her rough, red face, as she 
said : 

“Tie alone a great deal ; only now and again my daughter 
comes to keep me company.” 

‘‘Tam Miss Dane,” I said, in a tone that implied, ‘* You 
had better not trifle with me’ —‘‘I am Miss Dane. Is your 
daughter with you now ?” 

‘*Not now, ma’am. I’m alone now,” she said, nervously. 

‘There was a shadow crossed the window as I knocked,” 
I said, impatiently. ‘* Whose was that ?” 

**T am alone, miss,” she repeated. 

**You are telling me what is not true,” I said, beginning 
to shake with a variety of emotions. ‘I tell you Iam Miss 
Dune. As you live here, you must know that I am staying 
at Clyst-Elliot, and you must know who Lam.” 

‘Yes, miss, I know who you are, and who you are to be,” 
she said, almost in a whisper. Then she came outside the 
door, and asked, in an even lower tone : 

**Ts the young master down ?” 

**No; he is not.” 

‘* Praise be to Heaven for that!” she said, fervently. And 
then she seemed to remember herself, for she added, quickly, 
‘*When he comes here with you, miss, I hope to have my 
cottage tidy enough to ask you in to rest.” 

“It must be tidy enough for that now!” I said, eagerly. 
“Tam very tired! I don’t know my way home! Do let me 
come in and sit down !” 

She backed into the house in the nervous, secret, sns- 
picious manner that was already making me very unhappy, 
and, quick as lightning, I saw her dart a glance round the 
half hall, half sitting-room, otf which the porch-door gave. 

“Who are you looking for?” I asked, following her in, 
and sinking down on a couch from sheer weariness, 

‘The cat, miss,” she said, meekly. ‘*Such a trouble she 
is! Sho sercams that dreadful, that it’s like a human being 
someti_.cs, and it makes my flesh creep.” * 

‘*Why do you want to pretend that it was a cat I heard 
just now ?” I cried, passionately. 

‘Did you hear anything, miss ? How was I to know ?” 

She asked it softly and suavely, watching me warily the 
while, until I felt half frightened at her. ‘lo avoid her sly, 
irritating gaze for a few moments, I got up and walked about 
the room. 

As I paused before a well-filled bookease that oceupied one 
end of the room, I heard a deep, moaning sigh, which seemed 
to come from behind the bookcase. 

“‘What is the meaning of this?” I exclaimed, starting 
back, frightened snd puzzled, and uncertain how to act. 

‘What is the meaning of what, miss .’ the woman asked, 
coldly, 

‘Gx that sigh—of those books in this cottage ?” I replied, 
incoherently. 

‘*, heard no sich. As for the books, it was the faney of a 
gentlemana who lodged here once, to have thut case male to 
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THE BLACK SHADOW.—‘‘I HAD BARELY TIME TO ASK MYSELF THESE 
FOUND MYSELF KNOCKING AT THB DOOR OF 


QUESTIVUNS, BEFORE I 
THE PRETTY KUSTIC rorcH.” 


look as if it were well-filled with books. 
like many other things in the world.” 

“‘A gentleman who lodged here! Lodged here in the 
grounds of Clyst-Elliot! How came that to be allowed? Did | 
Mr. Elliott know that you let lodgings ?” 

‘*The young master made no objection, miss,” she said, in | 
an affectedly servile tone that made me shudder and long to 
get out of her presence. 

Full of this desire, I asked : 

“Tell me the nearest way back to the lake. Ican find my 
way from there ; but these paths bewilder me.” 

“I will take you there,” she said; and, without another 
word, sh led the way from the house, and I followed her 
down to the lake—down to the spot I had been in while I 
was reading my lover's letter. 

** Now you know your way, miss ?” she asked. And when 
I told her ‘‘ Yes,” she said, significantly, ‘Take care not to 
lose it again, miss—you might come to harm in these wild 
woods, and no one be the wiser for it.” 


It’s a sham, miss, | 





Her words sounded so ominous, and my nerves were 
already so completely unstrung, that I made no attempt to 
detain or question her further. I got myself home as fast as 
I could, and detailed my adventure to Mrs. Elliot, who heard 
me to the end in quiet silence. , 

“Did you know of this cottage, and of this old woman 2” | 
T asked. ! 

** Yes ; I knew that she lived there.” 

‘* How strange that neither Herbert nor you should have 
mentioned them to me. It’s a perfect bijou place! What 
can an old, common woman like that want of elegancies ? and | 
who could it have been that screamed, and then sighed? I’m } 
sure it was not a cat!” 

“Some of her common friends, I suppose,” Mrs. Elliot 
said, scornfully. ‘Don’t magnify the little incident into an | 
adventure, my dear. Girls are so apt to do that.” 

“Mrs. Elliot, there is some secret in that cottage,” I said, | 
solemnly. ‘I will write, and beg Herbert to come and help 
me to find it out.” 

She gave another of those quick, convulsive shudders that 
I had seen her possessed by before, and lifted her hands in a | 
sort of involuntary deprecation. 

**You had better not interrupt Herbert's studies, You 
had better let things take their course,” she said, hoarsely. 

And when I implored her to tell me what the things were | 
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to which she alluded so darkly, she would only shake 
her head, and say, ‘‘ Nothing, nothing!” until my 
soul sank with a vague, sickening fear. 

That night I wrote to Herbert, and two days after 
he was witn me at Clyst-Elliot, and I was pouring 
out my story to him, of the cottage in the wood. 

‘Why did you not tell me of it, Herbert ?” I 
wound up with. 

‘*My dear Madge, I had nothing to tell. An old 
woman and a cottage are not themes I should choose 
to enlarge upon to you.” 

‘*But, Herbert, who could have screamed? And 
the book-case, filled with imitation books and clever 
fictitious titles? And the sigh that I heard from 
behind it? It is all very extraordinary—you know 
that it is—and I don’t think I ought to be kept in 
the dark.” 

His face lowered as I spoke, and then a look of 
passionate affection for me swept away the cloud. 

““My «wn Madge, he said, ‘I wish you were my 
wife I wish you were my wife !” 

‘Will you go o tha’ cottage with me, dear Her- 
bert ?” I said, coaxingly. 

* Yes; som day.” 

**No, but to-day, dear—let it be to-day. 
woman was half inclined to be impertinen to me. 
like to go there in my power, with you.” 

He smiled fondly enough, bu’ h protested against going 
to the cottage. It was too hot he said, and in the evening, 
when it was cooler, he had planned that we should go for a 
long drive or ride. The cottage must stand over until the 
next day, at least. 

As the heat was almost overpowering, I pretended to give 
Ah! why was not my pretense reality ? Had I been 
less determined, more reliant and yielding, I might have 
been a happy woman now, instead of the pitied, helpless 
creature that I am. 

I pretended to give way, but, when the cool shades of 


That old 
I should 





THE STOCKLNG-MENDER.— SEE PAGE 294, 
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evening came on,I refused to go for a drive, and renewed 
my entreaties to go to the cottage. 

“If you won't take me, Herbert,” I said, at last, ‘‘ I shall 
think that you are in some plot to mystify me! and I'll set 
my wits to work to find out what the mystification is! Do, 
do come !” 

“Tf you will, Madge.” 

I ean recall the look of almost agony, the piteously im- 
ploring tone with which he said this. Why was I not 
warned in time ? What madness held me, that I would rush 
onward to my own destruction in this way ? 

“*Come, then ! 
and the cat again !” I said, mockingly ; and, as I put my 
hand within his arm, I felt it tremble, and once more he 
salled me his ‘‘own Madge,” and begged me to be satisfied 
with what I had already seen of the cottage ‘ until to- 
morrow.” 

But I was obstinate. 

*T will go, either with 
flippantly. 


you or without you!” I said, 


\ 


~ 


x 





Let us go and look for the black shadow | 
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At the same moment, the door was opened, and I was 
drawy by him into the room. And then, as the same old 
woman came forward with a candle, there rang out the same 
unearthly, hopeless, wildly unhappy scream that had startled 
me once before. And before I could do more than give, 
utterance to one exclamation of horror, the woman, thea 
beautiful woman in the window, had come forward and cast, 
herself at Herbert's feet. Py 

‘**You are come at last, my husband,” she said. ‘I havet 
waited for you a weary time. They showed ne a girl, with 
a white face, the other day, and said she was to be your, 
wife. But I knew better. ‘She will never be his wife !’ I 
said, and I am right.” 

“My poor Dora !” he said ; and something in the pitiful- 
ness of his tone to her—to this woman who claimed him— 
stirred me into speech. 

**You are right! I never will be his wife! I cried ; and 
then I saw that the woman I was addressing had become 
insensible, 


> & 


* The joy of seeing you has been too much—it has broken 
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MY FIRST DEER HUNT.—‘‘ THE INFURIATED CREATURE MET HIM HALF WAY, AND WITH UNE SWEEP OF HIS ANTLERS TY REW HIM A 
DOZEN FEET,’’— SEE PAGE 294, 


And then he resigned himself, and we set off on our walk 
to the scene of my former adventure, 

When we came to the spot where we left the lake on our 
right, and the paths became intricate, he paused once more, 
and adjured me solemnly not to go on. 

“Tf you persist in going to-night,” he said, ‘‘ we may both 
be made very miserable. Wait till to-morrow, and I will 
take you there ! 
you all there is to tell ; but do not go there to-night.” 

‘*Herbert, I must! I must, indeed! I’m driven on to 
go!” 

‘Wrestle with that demon of curiosity, and cast it out !” 
he pleaded. 

But I only shook my head, and said I must go on. And 
then we went on in absolute silence until we came to the 
door of the cottage. 

It was shut, and a shadow was cast upon it obliquely from 
some one standing inside the window. Peering eagerly 
through the coming gloom at this person, I made out the 





Wait until you are my wife, and I will tell | 


| upon me by slow degrees. 


face and form of a most lovely woman, and at once I relaxed | 


the firm hold I had on Herbert’s arm. 


| me called him to her side, and flung her arms round his 


her heart, sir!” the old woman said, taking the fair young 
form tenderly off the ground. And I stood by while they 
bathed her forehead and laved her hands, and waited with a 
bursting brain and a breaking heart for an-explanation to be 
offered to me. 

When she opened her eyes, at length, they rested on him 
—on my Herbert—with a look that nearly maddened me ; 
and the groan that broke from my lips brought him to my 
side, and directed her attention to me. 

‘Who is that lady, Herbert ?” she asked, gently. ‘“‘ My 
mind is too dark still to know all my friends ; but I knew 
you at onee, my darling, my own !” 

Those words to him ! and he listened to them ! 
T not die then ? 


Why did 
The truth, the miserable truth came in 
This beautiful woman had been 
mad, and was sane again; and Herbert was her love—not 
mine any more. I saw this. I felt it in every fibre of my 
being. He was torn to pieces by conflicting emotions, but 
honor seemed to call him to that woman’s side. My agony 
culminated when she who had east the black shadow over 
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neck, and bade him ‘“‘ thank Heaven, with her, that he had 
been patient to wait for her recovery! That he had not 
married another !” 

How I was got back to Clyst-Elliot, and how I had to 
struggle for hours with such dark pain that my brain was 
threatened, need not be told here. In the morning his 
mother came to me, and I implored her to tell me all I 
ought to know, and to say at once whether I might think of 
Herbert as mine still. 

“Tt is half-killing him, poor boy, this truth that I am 
going to tell you,” she said, mournfully ; “‘ but you must 
hear it, and you both must bear it. Herbert is bound in 
honor to relinquish you, and to marry Dora Lyne !” 

And then she told me how, five years ago, she, finding it 
dull at Clyst-Elliot, had advertised for a companion, and had 
had her advertisement answered by this young and beautiful 
woman. 


“It was only natural,” she said, “that Herbert and she | 


should have loved one another, and, after a time, I gave my 
consent, and they were to have married soon, Just when 
the day was fixed for their weddiug, Herbert caught a bad 
fever, and I nearly lost my son. Dora was hali-distracted, 
but she nursed him devotedly and skillfully. When he was 
out of danger, she fell ill; and, when the fever left her, we 
found that her mind was gone ! 

“* The blow nearly killed him. But in time his youth and 
health reasserted themselves, and he saw you, and loved 
again. From the moment I heard of your engagement, I 
have had the dread on me that something sorrowful would 
happen. His love for Dora was gone, I knew ; but, if Dora 
became sane, where would his honor be, if he did not marry 
her? Over and over again I implored him to tell you 
everything. But he would not until you were his wife, he 
said. A few days ago, when you heard that first scream, 
that old woman had just tried the experiment of telling 
Dora that Herbert was going to be married to some one else. 
That news aroused her faculties. The sight of him, yester- 
day, restored them completely. My chill! my poor child! 
you now know all.” 

So, the black. shadow fell and blotted out all my hopes in 
life. 


THE STOCKING-MENDER, 


Amone the extinct trades of Paris, is that of stocking- 
mending, which used to furnish employment to many, too 
old and infirm to pursue any other means of earning : 
scanty subsistence. As will be seen by our engraving, it 
required no very extensive capital to sct up in this line of 
business—an old hogshead, with a covering to protect the 
head from the inclemencies of the weather, a chair, a pair of 
spectacles, a darning-needle, and some cotton thread ; these 
were all that was necessary. 

The stocking-menders frequented the vicinity of market- 
places, and after choosing a spot in which to locate, became 
fixtures. 

But the various machines for the manufacture of stock- 
ings at a low price, and more especially those which add 
new feet to old tops, carried a deathblow to this now extinct 
trade. Besides, as the market-places became more preten- 
tious in architecture, size, and general appearance, the poor 
old women felt that they were no longer in keeping with 
their surroundings, and ceased to struggle with the tide 
which was setting against them, and which soon floated 
them on to the almshouse and a pauper’s grave. 


Goop nature, like the bee, collects honey from every herb. 
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MY FIRST DEER HUNT. 

Tue first experience I had in hunting was a memorable 
one, and a vivid remembrance of it will remain by mo 
during all my life. 

It is something over twenty years ago that Burt Smith 
and I, who were clerks in a wholesale establishment in 
Broadway, made our arrangements for spending a weck in 
the Autumn among the Adirondacks in Northern New York. 
It was our great ambition to ‘kill a deer,” and we made 
numerous boasts that we were going to bring one ui those 
animals back with us. ‘ 

With such an exalted idea of our abilities, we set out 
without any dog, and, after reaching the mountains, wo 
informed the Indian guide, who proffered his services, in 
our most complacent manner, that we proposed to be our 
** own guides.” 

*‘Veree well,” he said, with an impudent grin, as he 


| walked away. 


We struck into the mountains with the intention of being 
absent about a week, and to live off the country while so 
employed. For two mortal days we tramped the woods, 
with not a particle of food to eat, except a few dry biscuits, 
which we had brought with us. 

On the first night we both slept in a tree, or attempted to 
do so, for we had scarcely closed our cyes, when Burt lost 
his balance, which displaced me, and we both fell sprawling 
to the ground, where we lay, shivering and terrified, until 
daylight. 

On the second night, when nearly famished, we reached a 


| half-breed’s house, where we procured lodgings and some- 





thing substantial in the way of food. In the morning we 
started out with a considerable rise in our spirits, and with a 
renewed determination to bag a deer before nightfall. 

Thus tar we had not caught a glimpse of anything more 
than a few birds. We imagined, when on th: ground, that 
there were any number of bears all about us, but we saw 
nothing of them, and I have since come to the conclusio1 
that they existed only in our imaginations. 

Had we consulted our feelings, we would have bidden an 
eternal farewell to the Adirondacks, and made all haste to 
our employers in Broadway, but we could not bear the 
thought of going back empty-handed, after all our boasts of 
what we were going to accomplish. 

About noon, as we were walking rather languidly along, 
we suddenly met a huge stag face to face. The frightened 
animal raised his head, returned cur amazed stare, and then 
wheeled about and ran. 

At this juncture we thought of our rifles, and, raising 
them, fired at the swiftly vanishing animal. The effect of 
the bullet or the report was simply to hasten his speed. 

“By Jove! I hit him !” exclaimed Smith, starting off on a 


|} run after him. 


**No, you didn’t. 
hastened after him. 

In a few minutes we overtook the stag, he having entered 
a sort of gorge, which closed at the opposite end, and shut 
off his escape altogether, except by the way he had entered. 

Tinding us so close in his rear, he turned, and now stood 
at bay, awaiting our attack. We had not yet learned that 


It was my bullet!” I added, as I 


“A stag at bay is a dangerous foc.” 
- 


he’s mine! I hit him first!” called out 
“Stand back, till I knock him in the 


‘*He’s mine! 
Smith, excitedly. 
head.” 

And the fellow dashed forward, with his gun upraised. 

The infuriated creature met him half way, and with ono 
sweep of his antlers threw him a dozen feet. 
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Burt landed on his feet, without suffering any material 

injury ; but his experience was sufficient, and not once look- 
ing behind, he gave utterance to a regular Cayuga yell, and 
broke away at the top of his speed, shouting to me to do the 
same. 
As for me, I concluded that the opportunity was too good 
a one to be thrown away in such an idle manner. I merely 
ran a short distance until the infuriated animal gave over the 
chase, when I halted to decide upon the next step that was 
advisable. 

Like all young hunters, neither of us had reloaded our 
guns after first firing them, so that we were totally unpre- 
pared for this change in the tactics of our fugitive. 

I now proceeded to charge my piece. When I had 
finished, I carefully scrutinized tne stag, who still stood 
defiantly at bay, and I was somewhat surprised when I failed 
to discover the slightest wound upon him, proving con- 
clusively that both our shots had missed him. 

But I was resolved that my second effort should be more 
successful, and I took deliberate aim at the stag. 

When I fired, the sudden spring which he made in the air 
proved that he had been struck. 

This shot brought matters toa crisis. If the animal was 
hit, he was not disabled, and, lowering his head, he came 
plunging toward me like a thunderbolt. 

There was no time to think of reloading, so I dropped my 
gun and dashed for a sapling, up which I made my way with 
a celerity which would have astonished the Hanlon brothers. 
I had scarcely drawn myself a dozen feet from the earth, 
when the antlers of the stag struck the trunk with a vio- 
lence which nearly shook me from my seat; but I clung to 
my perch with the tenacity of death itself, for I had no 
desire for another bout with the raging animal below. 

The stag, after making his charge, backed off from the 
tree, looked up at me, and snuffed, as if to say : 

“T’ve got you there, young man, and I can wait till you 
come down!” 

The afternoon was now well advanced, and I was treed by 
an angry stag, that looked as if he meant to keep me there. 
My gun was on the gronnd,a hundred yards away, and I 
was fortunate in being beyond the reach of my enemy. 

Once in a while he struck his antlers against the tree, at 
which times I had to hold on pretty well to prevent being 
shaken off. 

As the only thing that I could do under the circumstances, 
T yelled for Smith to return to my assistance. But, although 
I shouted until I was hoarse, no response came. The 
unchivalrous fellow cared nothing for me, so that he secured 
his own safety. 

As the afternoon wore away, I took a careful view of my 
surroundings, The sapling which I had climbed was inter- 
locked at the top with the limb of a large tree, into which, if 
T chose, I thought I could make my way ; but, as there was 
nothing to be gained by doing so, and as it was attended 
with considerable risk, I concluded to ‘‘let well enough 
alone.” 

There was such a round, full moon in the clear sky, that I 
really was unable to tell when twilight ended and moonlight 
began. But night came at last, and my cruel sentinel still 
watched me from below. 

Once or twice, when I became cramped in my position, I 
shifted to the opposite side of the tree. The slightest move 
at such times ught the ear of the stag below, that started 
up, as if he was certain I was about to fall into his power. 

When we were well into the night, I began to ask myself 
what was to be the end of all this. Suppose that infernal 
stag should take it into his head to watch there for a week, 
what would become of me ? 

Being satisfied that my last shot wounded him, I had 





strong hopes that he would soon fall to the ground, and 
collapse. 

But, as hour after hour passed, he displayed an astonish- 
ing amount of vitality. The truth of it was, that my shot 
had succeeded in rousing all the fury of his nature, and very 
little, if anything more. 

At this distant day I can afford to smile at the predica- 
ment in which I was placed, but it was no smiling matter to 
me then. It was a serious matter, indeed. 

Necessity is the parent of invention, and, somewhere about 
midnight, a brilliant scheme came into my head. As it was 
the only one which offered me any chance of escape, I acted 
upon it at once. Carefully removing my coat, I adjusted it 
on a limb, and then placed my cap over the top. I debated 
a moment whether I should also remove my pantaloons, but, 
on account of the chilliness of the night, concluded not to 
do so, except as a dernier ressort. 

I worked very silently and stealthily, and, when everything 
was ready, gave a violent shake to the tree. Instantly the 
stag was on the alert. I repeated this fully a dozen times, 
until there was reason to belicve that my enemy hid become 
weary of it, when I made a leap for a limb of the adjoining 
tree. I barely succeeded. Remaining at rest a few moments, I 
cautiously clambered to the opposite side of the larger tree. 
Here the great difficulty presented itself. 

After considerable manceuvering, the large trunk was placed 
between me and my enemy, and, with a painfully throbbing 
heart, I dropped as lightly as possible to the ground. 

The stag started, as though he suspected foul play, but a 
glance at my hat and coat evidently satisfied him that I was 
still in the sapling overhead, and he was content to bide his 
time. Fairly on the ground, I began moving stealthily back- 
ward, all the time keeping the tree-trunk between me and 
the motionless body of the stag. The time soon came when 
even this failed to hile him, and I sank down upon the 
earth, and crawled away on my hands and knees until a safe 
distance was reached, when I rose to my feet and ran. 

Once I thought of turning back in search of my gun, for 
the purpose of paying the animal for his persecution, but 
there was too much risk, and I kept on. 

Providence directed my footsteps, and at daybreak I found 
my old friend the half-breed’s, and where also Smith was 
quietly sleeping, as though there was ‘no such thing as 
danger threatening me. 

A solemn council of war was held, and the result was that 
three days later we were back in Broadway, and neither of 
us has ever visited the Adirondacks since. 





HENRY THE FOURTH AND LA 
BELLE GABRIELLE. 


By Henry BARTON BAKER. 


Amonest the train of young nobles who, as pages d’hon- 
neur, formed part of the Court of Anne of Brittany, queen of 
Louis XII., was a tall, handsome youth, of noble bearing 
and high courage, named Antoine d’Estrées, the heir of a 
family of ancient lineage, in Picardy, whose ancestors had 
intermarried with the quasi-royal house of Courtenay. 

Most of the young men of family of that day, who were 
ambitious of distinction, sought it in the desolating wars that 
France for so many years carried on in the very heart of 
Italy. Young d’Estrées, therefore, thirsting for military 
fame, crossed the Alps with Francis I., and, from the gal- 
lantry and daring he displayed in the battlefield, was shortly 
promoted to the command of the Albanian company, which 
had been raised by Francis, and was maintained in his army 
throughout his Italian campaign, 
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With this small corps of 150 men, no less remarkavle for 
bravery than picturesqueness of appearance, Antoine d’Es- 


trées took part in the engagements that led to the victory of | 


Marignano. In the subsequent reign of Henry IL, the ap- 
pointment of grand master of the artillery was conferred on 
him, for the great ability with which he had personally di- 
rected the siege of Calais. He afterward inclined to the 
Huguenot cause. The son of this brave soldier, also named 
Antoine, succeeded to 
his father’s post in the 
artillery, and, inheriting 
also his attachment to 
the cause of the King of 
Navarre, became one of 
the most influential of 
the “ parti du milieu” — 
composed of moderate 
Catholics and reasonable 
Calvinists—who desired 
to put an end to religious 
strife and to the warfare 
that harassed and im- 
poverished France, and 
who believed that the in- 
terests of all parties 
would best be served by 
insuring the succession 
of Henri de Béarn to the 
throne. On these advo- 
cates of asystem of fusion 
of interests, the extreme 
sections of the two op- 
posing faiths had bestow- 
ed the taunting sobriquet 
of ‘‘les politiques,” and 
their adherents at first 
were few. But as it be- 
came more apparent that 
the only results of this 
war of creeds were rapine 
and bloodshed, and un- 
utterable misery to the 
people, the du 
miliex”” gained strength 
and importance. The 
number of Henri de 
Béarn’s partisans in- 
creased ; and not only 
did he gain some advan- 
tages in occasional skirm- 
ishes, but decided vic- 
tories in well-contested 
engagements. 

The family of d’Estrées 
resided at the fortified 
Chateau de Coeuvres, and 
in 1589 the fair chatelaine 
was Antoine’s beautiful 
daughter—‘‘La belle Ga- 
brielle,” as she was after- 
ward called, and as she still lives in song. Endowed with all 
the grace, fascination and sweetness of temper of her mother, 
Frangoise Babou de la Bourdoniére, she had also the noble 
beauty and force of character that distinguished the paternal 
line. She was then in the bloom of youth, in her eighteenth 
year. 

Like many ladies of high family in the sixteenth century, 
Gabrielle had been trained, in case of need, to defend her 
home against the attacks of straggling and lawless parties of 


** parti 


| arquebuse, to defend herself with a dagger. 





THE VENUS DE 





marauders, who, in those turbulent times, would often seek 
to surprise and plunder a chiéteau from which the seigneur 
and his retainers were known to be absent. Her father had 
taught her to apply the match to the cu/verines, to fire off an 
A daring and 
graceful horsewoman, she was his constant companion in the 
grand hunting and hawking parties that then formed the fa- 
yorite recreation of the vie de chateau—often a boisterous one 
of wild rusticity, though 
in most cases tempered 
by a courtliness of man- 
ners induced by the great 
pride of birth of the 
feudal lords and ladies of 
that day. 

The young Duc de 
Bellegarde, a gallant cay- 
alry officer, reputed one 
of the handsomest and 
bravest men in France, 
had fallen passionately in 
love with the fair Gabri- 
elle. With the romantic 
ardor of sweet sixteen, 
she had responded to the 
love of the young soldier, 
and promised to become 
his bride. But the times 
were not propitious for 
marrying and giving in 
marriage ; for the coun- 
try was in arms, civil war 
prevailed throughout 
France, and Captain de 
Bellegarde must away 
to his troop. Vows of 
eternal constancy were 
exchanged, and the 
young lovers parted—he 
to be soon after taken 
prisoner and banished to 
Poland ; Gabrielle, to 
dream now and then of 
her absent Adonis, to 
whose memory she heav- 
ed a soft sigh when she 
heard of the unexpected 
blow to her youthful 
hopes. But her bright, 
laughing eyes were not 
dimmed by much weep- 
ing, and the bloom did 
not fade from her soft, 
rounded cheek. 

Such was the passing 
emotion that fluttered 
the breast of the youthful 
Gabrielle ; but, like first 
love in general, it died 
away in the absence of its 
object, and left neither scar nor ache behind. But, two 
years after, taller in stature, in beauty of form more per- 
fectly developed, full of animation, and with a heart wholly 
unscathed, she first met, fatally for her, the man to whom 
the one love of her life was given—Henri de Béarn, King of 
Navarre. A king without a Lingdom; for Pope Sixtus V. 
had excommunicated Henri, given Navarre to Spain, and de- 
clared him unworthy of the French crown. 

For some years past, Henri had led a life of adventure, but 


MEDICI. 
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one of much hardship and fatigue. Urged by his faithful 
follower and friend, the famous Agrippa d’Aubigné, he fled 
from the Court of France in 1576, to head the Huguenot 
bands, who, naturally, looked to him as their leader. Re- 
nouncing the Catholic faith, which he, and his brother, the 
Prince de Condé, had accepted at the instance of Charles 
IX.—that they might escape the fate that befell so many 
thousands of Huguenots during the St. Bartholomew 











their gallant leader ; and who, being further buoyed up by 
fanatical zeal, and a belief that their cause was that of God, 
as opposed to that of the devil, fought with a desperatioa 
that generally ended in the discomfiture of their foes. 

After these victories—for Henri de Béarn was as poor as 
his followers—they were let loose on the towns and villages 
to find food and shelter, by force or otherwise, according to 
the fear or favor they inspired in the inhabitants, For him- 


HENRY IV. AND HIS MINISTERS, 


massacre—he again made profession of the Calvinist doc- 
trine, 


self, Henri would seek the hospitality of a neighboring 
chateau, perhaps that of some noble but not over-zealous 


Gabrielle had heard the many stories that were told of his | Catholic family, to whom he would write very humble but 


wonderful prowess, of his daring feats of arms, of his gayety 
and joyousness of temper under difficulties and privations, 


very insinuating letters. 
When he wanted money, which was no rare occurrence, 


and of the courage and endurance with which his example | he was driven to all sorts of expedients to obtain it. ‘ He 


inspired his troops. Troops often utterly destitute, ragged 


would send,” says Péréfixe, ‘‘to les seigneurs et dames who, 


and footsore, hungry and shelterless, yet ever devoted to | he thought, were his friends, promissory notes, written and 
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signed ty himself, and would cutreat that either the notes 
or the sum named in them might be sent back to him.” 
Rarely, it appears, these friends failed to send him the sum. 
But the chief object of his visits from chiteau to chfiteau was 
to gain over the moderate Catholic nobles to join the “‘ parti 
du milieu,” of which he was the armed expression. It was 
to follow up some negotiation of this sort that, on the even- 
ing following a successful battle, he rode over from his camp 


e Chateau de Couvres, where he became acquainted | 
to the Chit le C here he 1 ted 


with the family of d’Estrées, and deeply enamored of the 
young and beautiful chalelaine. 

Henri de Béarn was then thirty-six, just double the age of 
Gabrielle, and his appearance by no means attractive. He 
never was handsome, but at nineteen or twenty is said to 
have had a noble and an open countenance. At thirty-six 
he is described as so worn and aged by the hard life he had 
uad, by the excessive fatigue and disquietudes of the civil 


war, the perpetual clash of opinions, and the religious strife | 


in his camp, that, but for the buoyancy of his spirits, he 
might have been taken for an elderly man. His face was 
deeply furrowed with wrinkles, the skin rough and hardened 
by constant exp*sure to all weathers, and his complexion 
basané, almost to blackness. He had a hooked nose of such 
immoderate length that it almost touched his chin, and left 
but smail spaco for his mouth, which was shaded by a 
heavy mustache. 

During his tast campaign he had undergone, besides ex- 
treme bodily exertion, so much mental anxiety that his hair, 
oeard, and moustache had become quite gray. But under 
his gray, bushy eyebrows there sparkled a pair of keen, 
sprightly black eyes; his face wore a bantering yet good- 
humored smile, and in his whole bearing there was a frank, 
jovial, dauntiless, devil-me-care sort of air, which, with his 
wide-spread reputation for being as gay a gullant as doughty 
a knignt, might well win for him the favorable notice of the 
fair chifelaine, notwithstanding all personal disadvantages. 

When the ugliest gentleman in France, who was also the 
bravest of knights, first presented himself at the Chiteau de 
Couvres, his gray felt helmet had been considerably dam- 
aged ; the famous white plume, conspicuous in every fight, 
was draggled and dirty, and his doublet and trunk hose, 
that already had had many q patch, were torn and soiled. 
Yet from that evening, the chdéfeau had no more assiduous 
guest than Henri de Béarn, and probably none more wel- 
come. For he was spiritvel, and his conversation full of jest 
and anecdote. 

He told many good stories too, both of love and of war— 
wide had been his experience of both. And they were 
listened to with delight ; for he told them well, with that 
playful exaggeration, or vaunting, that has been deemed 
peculiar to the Gascon. And of the careless, intrepid, reck- 
less, joyous Gascon of that day—great in all manly sports 
and games, in love-making, war-making, drinking, and 
gaming ; mirthful, contented when fortune frowned, mag- 
nificently generous when she smiled—Henri de Béarn was 
ne unfavorable type. Even when his cause seemed to droop 
and the friends who sheltered him were inclined to despond, 
his spirits did not flag ; he could still keep the dinner-table 
lively and the old baronial hall resounding with laughter at 
his sprightly sallies and pungeut wit. 

Frightfully ugly as he is acknowledged to have been — 
though art has embellished his portraits—yet there were mo- 
ments when his weather-worn face was lighted up with so much 
animation, and fun gleamed and sparkled so merrily in his 
eyes, as in conversation jest succeeded jest, that an impres- 
sion was left on the minds of those who saw him that he was 
handsome in spite of his ugliness. 

And Gabrielle probably felt thus, when Henri—thongh not 
venturing to speak of love, yet, with an eager earnestness 








‘ 


that gave force to his unstudied eloquence—strove to inter- 
est her in the success of his cause and the operations of the 
war. He told her of his perilous campaigns in the Rouergue 
and Languedoc ; of the heroism of the little army that had 
fought so valiantly for the fugitive King of Navarre ; of his 
own hairbreadth escapes, both in assault and repulse, till, 
like Desdemonaand Othello, she ‘‘ loved him for the dangers 
he had passed, and he loved her that she did pity them.” 
For, by his own confession, her gentleness and sweetness of 
temper were ever to him greater attractions than even her 
dazzling beauty. 

His love for her detained him at St. Quentin, in spite of 
the hazards he and his troops were exposed to by it. To 
see her, he would steal away from his army and, in the dis- 
guise of a peasant, pass through the midst of the enemy's 
guards, running the risk of being taken prisoner. This in- 
action raised some murmurs in the Huguenot camp, where 
the cause of it was soon known—Henri’s weakness being no 
secret there. But his indefatigable industry and bravery 
soon made up for his loss of time, and his frankness and 
bonhomie dispelled the discontent that had begun to appear. 

When in pursuit of the Prince of Parma, he secretly and 
in disguise left his army, and rode with incredible speed to 
the Chiteau de Coeuvres ; dismounting at some little dis- 
tance, to avoid the chance of meeting d’Estrées and raising 
suspicions in his mind, he sent a message to the chdtelaine to 
implore her charitable aid for a poor, passing wanderer, 
With her own fair hands she brought him bread and butter, 
which he ate at the gate. He then bade her adieu, saying 
she ‘should soon hear of ali be had performed through love 
of her.” Regaining his army ere his absence was noticed, 
he gave the word of command “ ex route,” but yet another 
parting word must be sent off to /a belle—it was hastily writ- 
ten, and despatched by a trusty messenger : 


“Si Je suis vaincu, vons me connoissez assez pour croire que ja 
ne fuirai pas; mais ma Cernitre pensée sera a Dieu; l’avant-der- 
nivre a vous. HENRI.’ 
This gallant, gay deceiver wrote charming letters. 

Political motives had induced Catherine de Médicis to 
marry her daughter, Marguerite de Valois, to the Huguenot 
Henri de Béarn, who was then but in his nineteenth year. 
And a most uncongenial pair they were. The habits of the 
jovial, hardy mountaineer were quite incompatible with the 
specious refinements of the voluptuous court in which Mar- 
guerite had been reared, and her feeling toward her husband 
was one of repulsion ; his toward his wife, indifference. The 
love affairs of ‘la reine Margot” were scarcely less numerous 
than Henri’s, but he regarded them with as little concern as 
she did his infidelities, 

By the laws of the reformed faith, his union with Mar- 
guerite had long since been annulled by her levities, and his 
austere Calvinist fellowers would gladly have sanctioned his 
marriage with some Protestant princess, whose connexions 
would have aided their cause. But it was not that he might 
take a German princess to wife that Henri de Béarn desired 
a divorce. His right of succession to the throne of France 
could not be contested ; but his Protestant profession lay in 
the way of his obtaining his right, and he saw that he would 
be adding but another obstacle to it by attempting to freo 
himself from the marriage-yoke without the aid of the Pope. 
Marguerite also knew that Henry would marry no princess, 
but one of his mistresses, and pride would not allow her to 
consent to give place to a successor who was not of royal 
birth. Simply at her request, the Pope would have dis- 
solved the marriage had she so willed, Henri being under 
the ban of excommunication. The ceremony, too, had not 
been performed according to the rites of either religion, and 
no dispensation had given validity to it : 
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“A lofty scaffold,” says Le Grain, “ was erected in front of the* 
principal gate of the church of Notre Dame, and upon it the young 
couple were betrothed. Immediately afterward they were mar- 
ried, thus making—contrary to all custom—of the double ceremony 
one single act. When it was concluded, the bridegroom went to a 
Calvinist meeting-house to hear a sermon, while the bride ente:ed 
Notre Dame to assist at high mass. After which they both went, 
but arrived separately, to the entertainment provided for them in 
the great hall of the Palaco of the Louvre.” 

A report of the death of Marguerite had reached Henri 

‘rortly before his visit to the Chiteau de Cauvres. Had it 
proved correct, he would then, in all probability, have mar- 
ried the Comtesse de Guiche, the widow of Philibert de 
Grammont, 

He had met her, as he had met Gabriclle d’Estrées— 
though at a time when his fortunes were even more desper- 
ate — while seeking a temporary asylum at her chateau, in 
the neighborhood of which the fortune of war had thrown 
him. The Comtesse received him with noble hospitality, 
and with much address succeeded in greatly promoting his 
interests with those Southern Catholic families it was his 
policy to gain over to his cause. 

Henri de Béarn’s letters to the Comtesse (preserved in the 
Dibliothéque de l’Arsenal) give detailed accounts of every 
combat, and of the part he took in them. He sends her, we 
learn, the standards taken from the enemy, and lays his 
share of the spoils of the camp at her feet. She, in return, 
supplied him with money, and sent men to his army, 
equipped at her own expense. She sold the timber from 
her forests, and mortgaged her estates to enable him to carry 
on the war. 

Ilis gratitude was, of course, unbounded, his love he de- 
clared to be the same, and while it lasted no doubt it was, 
Tree, he would have offered her marriage ; he was not, so 
he offered, as usual, a promise to marry, and a chance of 
some day being Queen of France. Henri, in his letters, 
calls the Comtesse, whose name was Diane, his ‘‘ belle Coris- 
andre.” This amour, one of many similar episodes in the 
story of his adventurous life and campaigns—for he was so 
constantly engaged in fighting his enemies, that his love 
affairs hitherto were all of the same furtive kind—came to 
an end when, pressing toward the North, he strove to reach 
Havre and Rochelle, to profit by the aid he hoped to receive 
from Elizabeth of England. 

A correspondence, touching less on politics — gayer, 
sprightlier, with the freshness of youth in it, with many 
phrases piquantes of a charming fournure, under which the 
ardor of love seems to lurk—was now carried on with ‘‘/a 
belle Gabrielle.” 

Antoine d’Estrées thought it time to marry his daughter, 
and accordingly Nicholas de Lamerval, Sire de Liancourt, 
was forthwith selected for her husband. Contemporary 
chroniclers (and among them even Rosny-Sully) have de- 
clared that this marriage was a mere conventional one, 
arranged by Henri de Béarn ; his friend Liancourt—of a 
rich and influential family, residing at their chiteau, near 
Creil—consenting to lend himself to the furtherance of 
Henri’s object, which was to release Gabrielle from parental 
control, Others have said that her father connived at it. 

3ut what will not evil tongues say? At all events, Made- 
moiselle d’Estrées became Madame de Liancourt. And 
though her husband kept himself almost entirely in the 
background, it is pleasanter to believe, and it also seems 
more likely, that her father accepted this advantageous parti 
for his daughter with the view of putting an end to the in- 
creasing assiduities of Henri de Béarn ; who was then poor, 
and being an excommunicated relapsed heretic, had little 
reason to expect that he would ever reign in France, 

The throne of France at this juncture was, by the French. 
considered vacunt, ‘The League, infuriated by the murder 





of the Due de Guise and his brother, the Cardinal, had de- 
clared Henry III. deposed, and the-&tats de Blois and the 
Sorbonne had confirmed it. He fled from his capital to the 
Huguenot camp, and joined his army, commanded by Mar- 
shal Biron, to that of his heroic cousin, to whom he pro- 
posed to march on Paris. He had sworn when he fled, not 
to leave of the city one stone upon another whenever he 
should regain possession of it; and, as the royalist troops 
came in sight of Paris, he apostrophised it thus (this was 
in 1589): 

“ Paris, chef du royaumo, mais chef trop gros et trop capricieux, 
tu as besoin d'une saignée pour te guérir, ainsi que toute la France, 
do la frénésie que tu lui communiques! Eneoro quelques jours et 
on ho verra ni tes maisons, ni tes muruailles, mais seulement le lieu 
ou tu auras été,” 

IIc took up his quarters with his army round St. Cloud. 
The hardicr Huguenots and their warlike chief encamped on 
the rocky heights of Montmartre. But the days of Henri 
de Valois were numbered. It had been publicly preached 
in Paris that to free the earth from such a monster would be 
& meritorious act, and a young Dominican priest, named 
Jacques Clément, resolved that his should be the hand to do 

he deed. He gained access to the King by feigning to have 
a letter to deliver, and stabbed him in the stomach as he ex- 
tended his hand to receive it. ‘*Ha,” he exclaimed, * lo 
méchant moine! Jl m’a tué, qu’on le tue!” 

Clément was seized and instantly killed by many stabs of 
the same dagger he had used to kill the King. His body 
was thrown out of a window and torn to pieces The King 
died the same day. Yaris resounded with tumultuous re- 
joicings, and songs and festivities cclebrated the triumph 
which Clément had won for the League in freeing France 
from her tyrant. The Huguenot army decamped, and hast- 
ened toward Normandy, for Henri de Béarn—who now as- 
sumed the title of Henry IV., King of France and Navarre— 
had been informed of the landing at Havre of 9,000 English 
and Scotch troops, under the command of the Earl of Essex, 
sent to his support by Queen Elizabeth. 

As Paris would not open her gates to him, he intended to 
return with his reinforcements to renew the siege in regular 
form. But Philip IL, from the side of Flanders, had begun 
to take part in the war, and Henry LV. found it necessary to 
oppose his English and Scotch allies to the veteran Spanish 
troops. They were repulsed, and the skillfully arranged 
plans of the valorous Duc de Mayenne were also defeated. 
Throughout this war Henry displayed so much personal 
valor, and ability in handling, his troops, that he acquired 
everywhere a great increase of military renown. 

His adoption of the fleur de lis and the title of Sa Majesté 
tris-chrétienne, availed nothing whatever with th» Parisians ; 
they refused to acknowledge him as king; and then, as in 
more recent times, where Paris led, the provinces followed. 
The priests thought, or at least they preached to the people, 
that it was a horrid profanity in a relapsed heretic to call 
himself trés-chrétienne, and that te judgments of Heaven 
would fall on those who ventured to give him that sacred 
title. The siege was, therefore, vigorously renewed, and again 
the Huguenot army covered the heights of Montmartre. 

Whether M. de Liancourt, who has somewhere been called 
“un brave capitaine,” accompanied his friend Henry IV. 
throughout his last brilliant campaign, is not quite clear ; 
but it is perfectly so that Madame de Liancourt did ; and 
that during Henry’s second siege of Paris she oceupied first 
tho little pavilion on the summit of Montmartre—a com- 
manding position, embracing on all sides a wide tract of 
country —and afterward a dwelling on the opposite ex- 
tremity of the hill, and looking over the plain of St. Denis, 
then known as Clignancourt—now, or lately, as Le Chateau 
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Means had been found to annul, by mutual consent, Ga- | ‘‘in the sincerity of this new abjuration, when he had so 
| easily shaken off the first ?” But the moderate party longed 


brielle’s marriage, and, on the faith of the King’s promise to 
marry her, in the event of the long-desired divorce from 
Marguerite de Valois being obtained, she became his ac- 
knowledged mistress. There would seem to be no doubt 
that he had a very great affection for her, and would have 
made her his wife and legitimatized her children, but for 
Marguerite’s continued refusal to consent to set him free, 
except for a royal bride. 

Gabrielle’s first son she named César, to remind him of 
the great courage his father had displayed in the battle that 
had occurred at about the time of his birth. ‘‘ César, Mon- 
sieur,” was the title or designation by which he was generally 
known. The King renewed at this time his promise of mar- 
riage, and conferred on Gabrielle the title of Marquise de 
Montceaux, together with the chateau and grounds of that 
name, near Meaux, in Brie. 

Meanwhile the defense of Paris was carried on no less vig- 
orously than the siege. 


save the city. The bourgeoisie, the priests, women as well as 


All classes took part in the effort to | 


men, all worked with a desperate energy to repel the heretic 


king and his Calvinist soldiers. 


Famine did its work in | 


: : } 
vain ; the usual horrors occurred ; the people died of starva- 


tion, but died rejoicing in their sufferings. 


To relieve Paris, | 


the Duc de Mayenne made a diversion on the flank of the | 


Huguenot army, and besieged Rouen. Henry hastened to 
its assistance, and in the campaign of Normandy, gave further 
proofs of his daring valor and skillful generalship. 
then that the old royalist chant was composed : 


It was 


“Vive Henri quatre, 
Vive ce roi vaillant: 
Ce diable a quatre, 

A le triple talent 
De boire et de battre 
Et d’étre vert galant.” 


When not fighting his enemies, Henry’s whole thoughts 
were absorbed by his love for Gabrielle. And she was proud 
of her hero, She possessed much courage, firmness and am- 
bition, and qualities of mind that were wanting in Henry. 
His position was then a most difficult one ; he turned to her 
for sympathy ; confided all his perplexities to her, and the 
advice she gave him was often most judicious. Though he 
had a wonderful power of adapting himself to circumstances, 
he yet clung tenaciously to the desire to reign, and Gabrielle 
no less earnestly wished to see her gallant lover a more than 
titular king of France. She counseled him, therefore, again 
to embrace Catholicism. Even the uncompromising Calvin- 
ist, Rosny-Sully, thought it expedient, and Henry IIL. had 
said on his deathbed, ‘‘Mon bon frére Henriot, tu ne seras 
jamais roi de France, si tu ne te fais Catholique.” He, too, 
now perceived that he must either renounce the crown or 
adopt the predominant faith of the people he would reign 
over, and ‘‘a crown,” he declared, ‘‘ was worth a mass.” 


| not been desired. 


| 


Most unexpectedly, therefore, it was announced that the | 


King had assisted at the conferences with the bishops, at 
Senlis and Surennes, and had solemnly and freely abjured 


Calvinism and declared his adherence to the Catholic faith. | 


Yet it was not without some hesitation that he decided to 
adopt this course. 


“On the 13th of July, 1593, he writes to Gabriclle: ‘Je dois faire 
demain le saut périlleux, pres de cent personnes m'entourent. Je 
hais St. Denis.’ In another letter he tells her ‘ when I first attended 
mass, a pleasant adventure happened to me at church. An old 
woman eighty years of age seized me fast by the head and kissed 
me. I was not the first who laughed at it. To-morrow you shall 
make me amends. The people here are very eager to see a king 
make confession of his errors,’” 


This step, however, had very little weight with the more 


ardent of the Leaguers. ‘ Who could believe,” it was said, 


for peace. They urged Henry’s hereditary rights, and asked 
why they should be denied to him. ‘ Did not he now go to 
mass? The chiefs of the League did no more. Philip of 
Spain did no more. Henceforth, then, Vive Henri Quatre !” 
But it was neither his victories nor his re-conversion to the 
Catholic faith that opened the gates of his capital to him. 
Their unbarring was simply a costly bargain between tho 
King and the party weary of the struggle. Two financiers 
acted for him, and had to drive bargains all round. 

Henry IV. entered Paris the 22d of May, 1594, and by his 
side, en veine, and magnificently dressed, sat La Marquise do 
Montceaux—‘‘ La belle Gabrielle.” This was looked upon as 
an evidence (imprudently made public at that juncture) of 
his wish or intention to raise his passionately-loved mistress 
to the throne. In any other age it would have been consid- 
ered a flagrant offense, both against good taste and morals. 
But it should be borne in mind that, in such a case as this, 
little room could have been left for indignation in a court 
over which the House of Valois had reigned for nearly eighty 
years. During that period there had been, no doubt, a 
renaissance of the arts, but most decidedly none of morality. 

No act of rejoicing on the part of the people marked the 
restoration of Henry IV. It could not be popular, as it had 
Paris had been “‘ rendu, not rendu,” as 
the King himself said on the following day, in the presence 
of those who had struck the bargain for him. And again, 
jestingly alluding to the subject, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ventre 
Saint Gris, quelle carte i payer!’ Never, indeed, had Paris 
been more ¢ris‘e or the people more miserable. Famino 
and sickness had thinned the population ; provisions were 
enormously dear ; the streets were thronged with beggars in 
the last stage of disease. The League had caused much of 
this wretchedness ; but the people believed that the ven- 
geance of Heaven was wreaked upon them for yielding 
obedience to an excommunicated, relapsed heretic. Some 
pious devotees were so terror-stricken that they died of fear 
of the consequences of this supposed iniquity. Among other 
convincing signs of God’s anger, it was reported that, after 
the entry of the King and the Marquise, the sky became 
dark, and from that time until the end of June, it rained 
almost incessantly. 

The King attended mass, vespers and complines with 
much assiduity ; he followed the processions of monks and 
the relics of saints in the populous streets of Paris. He 
even touched for the King’s-evil, thus reviving an ancient 
custom of the Kings of France. ’Tis true that the undigni- 
fied, irreverent manner, the jocose and jesting air with which 
he went through these ceremonies, destroyed the effect that 
his outward show of piety was intended to produce on tho 
people. 

But many attributed the King’s shortcomings to a sup- 
posed leaning of Gabrielle toward the Huguenot cause ; while 
the Huguenots themselves believed that her evil influence as 
a Catholic had induced his second defection from Calvinism. 
Henry's sister, Catherine de Bourbon, was a very rigid Cal- 
vinist, and as she took wp her residence at Fontainebleau 
and St. Germain, surrounded herself with Calvinist preach- 
ers, and received the sacrament according to their forms, the 
religious feud was kept up with even more bitterness in the 
palace than elsewhere. The King one day, attempting to 
sing with his hoarse, harsh voice one of the Calvinist hymns, 
Gabrielle playfully laid her hand on his mouth. Madame 
Catherine, perceiving this, indignantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Voyez 
done cette vilaine ; comme elle empéche le roi de chanter les 
louanges de Dieu !” 

But the report of the march of a Spanish army on France, 
and that the vanguard had advanced as far as the forest of 
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Compiégne, summoned the King to more congenial pursuits. 
After declaring war against Spain, he returned to Paris, and, 
booted and spurred, just as he had arrived, went straight to 
the Chateau d’Estrées. 


““With the Marquise (Gabrielle) were some ladies, the Comtes 
ce Soissons, de Saint Pol, and other nobles, who, dropping on one 
knee, saluted the King. He, stooping to raise them, was wounded 
in the mouth by the stroke of a knife. His lip was cut and a front 
tooth broken; but the blow had been intended for his throat. The 
perpetrator was a youth of nineteen, Jean Chastel, a pupil of the 
Jesuits. He had slipped into the palace unobserved in the bustle | 
that ensued on the King's arrival. ‘Au diabdle soit la folle, 
blessé,’ he exclaimed, for he thought it the act of the ‘fool of qual- 
ity,’ who was still deemed a necessary appanage of royalty. But 
the real culprit being seized, the King pardoned him, and desired | 


elle m’a 


The noble frankness of character that distinguished this 
brave general—the champion of the Huguenot cause—was 
no less appreciated, it appears, by Gabrielle, than by Henry 
IV. himself. 

“De Beaumelle relates that when d’Aubigné was waiting 
‘amongst the flambeaux’ to receive the King at Chauny, the latter 
on seeing him said jestingly, ‘Ah! roili Monseigneur d’Aubigné,’ 
and held out his hand to him; then honored him with the com- 
mand to hand la belle dame from her coach, she in return being 
desired by the King to unmask and salute his friend.” 


strenuous efforts to obtain from 
removal of the excommunication, 


The King was making 
Pope Clement VIITI., the 


and his Holiness’s full absolution. 


“Tho Pope, though desiring greatly to grant it, yet continued to 





THE CHATEAU DE MONTCEAUX. 


he might be allowed to go free. ‘He had heard,’ he said, ‘ that the 
Jesuits did not like him, and now, out of his own mouth, they had 
convinced him of it.’ The Society of Jesuits was banished the king- 
dom, and Chastel’s punishment was terrific, accordin:s to Sully, 
though he was pardoned by the King.” 


When Henry IV., after this occurrence, went to Chauny, 
accompanied by Gabrielle, the famous Huguenot general, 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, to whom the King showed his wounded 
lip, remarked, almost prophetically : 


“* Sire, you have yet renounced God only with your lips, and He 
is sutisfled with piercing your lips; but if it should ever happen 
that you renounce Him with your heart, He will then pierce your 
heart.’ ‘This isa fine speech, Monsieur d’Aubigné, 
sonable one,’ replied Gabrielle. ‘Perhaps so, 
swered, ‘yet it is a true one,’ ” 


’ 


madame,’ he an- 





but an unrea- | : 
| revolted provinces 


withhold it, and would not receive the King’s ambassador, the Duc 
de Nevers. Father Seraphim urged him to do so on the King’s be- 
half; but Clement, with an angry air, refused. The good father, 
fancying that the Pope’s anger was rather feigned than real, said, 
pleadingly, ‘ Holy Father, if the devil nimself were to come and ask 
an audience of you, and you had any hopes of converting him, you 
could not, in conscience, deny it him.’ His Holiness coul 1 not 
restrain a laugh, and forthwith the ambassador was admitted.” 


Plenary absolution was granted in September, 1595. 
Many solemn ceremonies were needed on the occasion, and 
fortunately for the mocking, laughter-loving King, these pen- 
itential services were gone through by his representatives at 
Henry being freed from ecclesiastical censure, the 
gradually submitted to him, also many 
leaders of the League party, and amongst them the valiant 


Rome. 
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Gabrielle was now treated 
She occupied the royal apartments set 
apart for the queen-consort at the Louvre. She was fond 
of maguificence and luxury, and to her extravagance in 
dress the people attributed ail the misery and distress that a 
long period of civil war had brought on the country. 

Their ¢ 


general, the Duc de Mayenne. 


quite en reine. 


oldier-king, contrary to the custom of his prede- 


cessors of Valois, disdained for himself all /usfe in the matter | 


of toilette. 
he had been accustomed to be in his tent when he reposed 
after the fatigue of a hard-fought battle. 
affected a broad-brimmed felt hat, and a plain cloth coat of 


He liked to be as much at ease in his palace as | 





King, and on those occasions she wore a green riding-dress, 
It was generally supposed that the dispensation from Rome 
alone was waited for to announce their marriage. Her two 
sons, César, Monsieur, and Alexandre, Monsieur, were 
treated as “‘ fils de France,” and so great was the King’s affec- 
tion for them, that those who desired to obtain any conces- 
sions from him would assail him on this weak point. Tho 
council of Huguenots at Rochelle voted a gift of the worth 
of 2,000 écus, “pour étre offert au charmant fils du Roi, 


| César, Monsieur.” 


And he still | 


} 


the sume quiet color—his favorite one of the gris perle—and | 


he wore them well out; not disdaining to have them re- 
paired. 


nilicent or expensive. 


But for his ‘‘ belle Gabrielle” nothing was too mar- 
She was dazzlingly fair, with brilliant 
dark eyes, and an abundance of beautiful hair, which she 
wore, as was the fashion of the day, brushed back from the 
forehead and temples and encircling the head ; the plaits or 
rolls twined in with rows of pearls, or studded over with dia- 
monds, ete. 

We hear of her rich brocades (‘standing alone,” of course), 
of her marvelously fine laces, of exquisite Flemish and Eng- 
lish point, the latter being then in great renown. Her 
figure was perfect in symmetry, and enabled her to wear 
with advantage the long-waisted, close-fitting corsage then in 
favor, which, with the addition of the uncomfortable and 
disfiguring Elizabethan ruff, was a very trying costume. 

Thus she is represented in her portraits, and under all of 
them are distichs in praise of her beauty. She was fond of 
wearing rich black satin and embroidery. Ata christening 
at which she and the King were the sponsors, her robe and 
train of black satin are described as elaborately worked over 
with pearls and precious stones, which had a very brilliant 
effect and admirably set off her beauty. The embroidered 


. . . . | 
handkerchief she carried on that occasion had been displayed | 


the previous day, as a marvelous piece of skilled needlework, 
at the house of the lrodcuse of whom it was bought. Its 
price had been 2,000 écus ; but Gabrielle, by a little bargain- 
ing and by paying ready moncy, had got it for 1,900. 

When ‘la belle Gabriele” appeared, her grace, love- 
liness and fascination of manner made everywhere a great 
impression. They looked in her face, then forgave all. 
At least the gentlemen did; as much, perhaps, cannot bo 
said for the ladies. She once, on hearing that all the trou- 
bles in France were laid to her charge, resolved to retire to 
a convent. The King was dismayed. ‘‘ What was a king- 
dom, what was the world worth to him, if the sun that was 
the light of his eyes were withdrawn?” Every convent 
should be razed to the ground ! 

Her influence over the King, was, doubtless, immense, 
and there is very little evidence of her having ever abused it, 
It was Gabrielle who suggested to Henry IV. that his long- 
tried friend, Rosny-Sully was the proper person to appoint 
minister of finance. He had complained of the irregulari- 
ties in this department, and of the difficulties resulting from 
them to the Government. She replied that ‘*he would 
never be served with fidelity till he employed a man who did 
not fear to draw upon himself the hatred of tle financiers, 
but would regard only the public good.” Sully himself tells 
tue story, and says he went to thank her for the appoint- 
ment. Yet he was her most persistent enemy. 

When the Duc de Mayenne made his submission to the 
isis, Gabrielle was deputed to receive and welcome him, 
and to assist the King to entertain him at Fontainebleau. 
At the grand banquet given there on the occasion, she was 
seated with Henry at a raised table apart from the guests, 
like a queen, the Duke ot the table next below them. At 
the hunts or riding purues lm tue lorests, se rode with the 





Alter the birth of the second son, Henry created César, 
Monsicur, Duc de Vendéme. César appears to have been 
the favorite son. Henry would take him to the fair of St. 
Germain, and leading him by the hand, buy bonbons and 
toys for the child, whose little caprices and infantile prattle 
amused ana delighted him greatly. It was his hope that, 
being legitimatized, César would succeed him on the throne ; 
and with a view of obtaining some insight into his future 
career, he had his horoscope drawn up under his own super- 
vision ; for both Henry IV. and ‘la belle Gabrielle ” followed 
the superstition of the age in consulting astrologers. By 
letters patent, dated from Gabrielle’s Chateau de Montceaux, 
he created her Duchesse de Beaufort, with remainder to tho 
second son, and 40,000 livres de rentes. The armorial bear- 
ings to be adopted by Alexandre, Monsieur, as Duc de Beau- 
fort, were designed by the King himself. 

It was not only at banquets, at parties of pleasure, at tho 
hunts and other amusements, that Gabrielle was the com- 
panion of the King. When affairs of state and questions of 
serious importance required his presence in the parliament, 
he would have her accompany him. Behind a screen or 
draped curtain she heard all that passed, for he liked to 
have her opinion on the subject discussed. When Henry 
harangued the Etats Gén¢éraux de Rouen, in rather soldierly 
fashion, la be.le Duchesse was present. 


“In reply to his question of how sho liked his speech, she said 
she had never hcard him speak better; but that she had been mur ‘2 
surprised when he told des Hiats that he was there ‘ pour se mettro 
en tuielle entre leurs mains,’ ‘ Ventro Saint Gris !’ replied the King, 
‘c'est vrai; mais en tutello avec mon ¢pée au coté,’” 


Of the mutual attachment of Henry and Gabrielle thero 
can be no doubt. Hisaffection for and devotion to her wera 
as conspicuous in the tender regard and attentions he showed 
her in public, as in the letters he wrote to her during his oc- 
casional short absences. She had been seven or eight years 
his mistress when he wrote : 


“ Mes chires amours, 11 faut dire vrai, nous nous aimons bien; 
certes, pour femme il n’en est pas do pareille 4 vous; pour hommo 
nul ne m’¢gale & savoir bien aimer; ma passion est toute tello quo 
lorsque je commengais & vous aimer, mon désir do vous revoir en- 
core plus violent qu’alors; bref, jc vous chéris, adore, et honoro 
merveilleusement. Mon Dicu, que cette absence se passe comme 
elle acommencé et bien avancé. Dans dix jours j’esptro mettre 
fin & co mien exil; préparez-vous, mon tout, de partir dimanche, 
et lundi estre 4 Compi?gne, si vous y pensez estro A cojour.... 
Bon soir, mon coeur, Mon tout; je vous baise un millier do fois, 

“‘ HENRI.” 

Alexandre was christened with much pomp and, like his 
brother, was named with reference to the exploits of Henry 
IV., who, in the prints of the day, was represented under the 
figures of Hercules, Cresar and Alexander. 

In the warrant requiring Sully’s signature, Alexandre, 
Monsieur, was styled ‘Enfant de France.” Sully rightly 
objected to this. He hastened to the King, and said, ‘* Your 
Majesty has now only to declare yourself married to Madamo 
de Beaufort.” He was desired to show her the warrant— 
which had not been prepared by her—and explain the error 
that had eansed the refusal of his signature. But la 
Duchesse received him haughtily, and the King was again 
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appealed to. This put him into an ill humor; but he re- 
turned with Sully to St. Germain. 

Rosny, Due de Sully, was an excellent minister of finance. 
His character was a compound of honesty and harshness. 
«A man,” he said, “called to regulate public affairs should 
have no passions. But he, at least, had one passion—a pas- 
sion for money-making—and he possessed the requisite 
talent for it. He was stern, haughty, laborious. In boy- 
hood he had been as demure and steady as he was severe and 
frigid in manhood. A strict Calvinist, he had faithfully 
served Henry IV., with both his sword and his purse, during 
the long and harassing civil war. But in doing so, he be- 
lieved that he also served the cause of the Huguenots. The 
interests of his party, the aggrandisement of his fortune, 
which was immense, and the strict carrying out of the sys- 
tem of order he had established in the administration of the 
finances solely occupied him. To a man of Henry’s charac- 
ter he was invaluable, as he took as good care of the King’s 
interests as of his own, and was as rigid with regard to the 
King’s expenditures as though he supplied him from his 
own resources, He had neither liveliness nor imagination ; 
the most simple pleasures and distractions were to him mere 
waste of time and money, and he was generally regarded as 
both avaricious and exclusive. No considerations of fear or 
favor could tempt him to depart from the strict line of 
his duty ; and some merit is due to Gabrielle for observing 
and appreciating this quality in him, and for reminding her 
royal lover of the fitness of this faithful adherent to his 
cause for the post of minister of finance. 

Sully relates a misadventure that occurred while he was 
escorting the duchesse from Rouen—the King having been 
obliged to make the journey more speedily. The horses of 
the great, lumbering coach in which her women traveled, 
took fright in a narrow road, on one side of which was a 
hanging valley. Onward they dashed, overturning the bag- 
gage mules, and threatening to come into contact with the 
litter that bore the belle dame some little distance in advance 
of the rest of the cavaleade.. Sully rode on wildly, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* What will the King say if harm should happen to 
her!” The women screamed, and Gabrielle, perceiving she 
was in some danger, added her screams to the general up- 
roar. Sully’s ‘‘ heart leaped into his mouth.” But suddenly 
the huge coach came with a crash to the ground. The 
horses broke the traces and galloped off furiously ; but, as if 
aware of the preciousness of its burden, they gave the litter 
as they passed it as wide a berth as the road allowed. Sully 
“breathed again.” 

When relating to the King the danger his beloved Gabri- 
elle had been in, he noticed that he turned pale and seemed 
much agitated. Sully had business to transact with him, but 
Henry must first see Gabrielle, and ‘‘devote some minutes 
to tenderness.” 

The King still anxiously sought a divorce, and Sully was 
directed to promise Marguerite that her debts should be paid 
in the event of her consenting to it. This was a great 
temptation, as she was recklessly extravagant ; but, as she 
wrote to Sully, elle était ‘‘résolue de ne céder pas a cette Ga- 
brielle.” 

Henry then sent the Due de Luxembourg on a special 
mission to the Pope, to urge him to consider the necessity of 
a divorce, in order that the succession to the throne might 
be continued in the Bourbon line. But Gabrielle, suspect- 
ing that Luxembourg was unfriendly to her views, induced 
the King to recall him, and to send in his place the Comte 
de Sillery. She urged him also to give orders for his appear- 
ing at Rome with great pomp and magnificence. Sully re- 
monstrated, but in vain. Equipages of great splendor were 
prepared, and Sillery promised Gabrielle to use his utmost 
endeavors to bring about her wishes. 


‘ remonstrances and admonitions. 





Henry fretted a little under the firm hand with which 
Sully restrained his expenditure. He, therefore, took into 
his confidence and favor the banker Zameti, a no less capa- 
ble man of business than Sully. He had a feeling for art, 
which was wanting in the minister, and, fond of pleasure 
himself, he readily furthered the King’s inclination that way, 
by facilitating for him the negotiation of loans with the 
great Italian financiers with whom he was connected at 
Genoa and elsewhere. 

With him Henry met with neither objection nor difficulty, 
nor did Zameti trouble him, as did Sully, with long lectures, 
The Duchesse de Beau- 
fort also confided in Zameti, and he promised her all the 
influence he possessed to further her interests at Rome. His 
faith in the power of money to remove obstacles was great, 
and it was no less powerful at Rome, he told her, than else- 
where. It was Zameti who arranged with M. de Brissae the 
price of the surrender of Paris—that fatal blow to the power 
of the Leaguers, 

He had built himself a fine héte! in the new Quartier 
des Marais, with Italian gardens extending to the banks 
of the Seine. There he gave splendid entertainments, 
and there Henry IV. and la belle duchesse were his fre- 
quent guests. There, too, the King often won large sums 
of money, for he was no less adventurous as a gambler than 
as a soldier, and usually the same good fortune attended him 
with the dice as with the sword. 

Reckless prodigality and luxury began once more to pre- 
yail in the French Court, when, at a grand ball, the news 
was brought to Henry of the surrender of Amiens to the 
Spaniards. Without a moment’s delay he sought Gabrielle. 
‘‘Ma maitresse,” he said, ‘il faut quitter nos délices et 
monter i cheval pour faire une autre guerre.” 

She had hoped the wars were ended, and at the thought 
of these new perils burst into tears. She begged that 
she might go with him; but he did not eonsent, and 
she retired, with her children, to the Chateau de Mont- 
ceaux. There she received the well-known ‘‘Chant de 
Départ,” composed by Henry IV. before setting out for this 
war : 





“‘Charmante Gabrielle, 

Pereé de mille dards, 

Quand la gloire m’appello 

A la suite de Mars, 
Cruelle départie, 

Malheureux jour, 

Que ne suis-je sans vio 

Ou sans amour! 

Lamour sans nulle peino 

M’a, par vos doux regards. 

Comme un grand capitaino 

Mis sous ses ¢tendards. 
Cruelle départie,” ete. 


There are extant some lines in reply to the above, said te 
have been written by Gabrielle. It was the fashion of the 
day to write complimentary rhymes, and to give expression 
to joy and sorrow in such stanzas. 

The King laid siege to Amiens with so much vigor that 
the Spaniards were soon anxious to capitulate, and through 
the mediation of the Pope and his legate, Cardinal de 
Médicis, a treaty was signed at Vervins that put an end to 
the warfare between France and Spain. Henry writes to 
Gabrielle : 


“Mes belles amours, deux heures apres l’arrivée de eo porteur 
vous verrez un cavalier qui vous aimo fort, que l'on apple roi ie 
France et Navarre; titre certainement bien honn ureux, mais bien 
pénible: celui de votre sujet est bien plus délicieux, Tons treis 
sont bons & quelques sauces qu’on veuille les mettre, et pas résolu 
de le eéder & personne; mais c’est trop causer pour vous voir 
sitét. Bon jour, mon tout, Je baise vos beaux yeux un million de 
fois, HENRI.” 
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The peace of Vervins led to the submission of Brittany 
and to that of the Duc de Mercceur, of the family of Lor- 
raine, who had long set the King at defiance in that pro- 
vince. Deprived now of the support of Spain, his duchesse 
besought Gabrielle to intercede with the King on the duc’s 
behalf, and induce him to accept his submission. She did 
not plead in vain. The King, too, was disposed to be gen- 
erous and forgiving toward his enemies. One condition, 
however, of their reconciliation was that the little César, 
Duc de Vendéme, then four years of age, should be be- 
trothed to the Duc de Mercceur’s equally youthful daughtez, 
Francoise de Lorraine. The ceremony was performed by 
the Cardinal de Joyeuse, at Angers, on the 28th of March, 
1598, and in the presence of the Duc and Duchesse de Mer- 
ceur, Henry IV., and La Duchesse de Beaufort. Their 
daughter, la petite Henriette, then in her cradle, was also 
betrothed to Henry IL., of the royal House of Lorraine. On 
this occasion, it is said that the King, as a further assurance 
of his love and of his intention to marry Gabrielle when his 
divorce should be obtained, gave her the ‘‘ anneau du sacre, 
cet annean dont i! avait Gpousé la France.” He may have 
done this with a view of fortifying himself in that intention, 
for there was a want of force and firmness in his choracter 
that often prevented him from carrying his intentions into 
effect. 

The Cardinal de Médicis, who had come from Rome with 
monk Bonaventura to negotiate the peace, had been enter- 
tained at Fontainebleau, Henry's favorite residence. The 
King had there availed himself of the oppo:tunity of urging 
on tho cardinal how necessary it was that the Pope should 
formally release him, whether Marguerite consented or not, 
from an engagement which, from the near relationship of 
the parties who had contracted it, had actually always been 
null in the eyes of the Church. Cardinal de Médicis ad- 
mitted that it was desirable, but said the succession to the 
throne in the Bourbon line would still be unsecured though 
the divorce should be granted, if the King died without 
posterity. As the King made no reply —his thoughts were, 
no doubt, with ‘le petit César” at that moment—the cardi- 
nal suggested a marriage with the Spanish Infanta; but 
Henry did not admire ‘‘ cette noire,” as the fair Gabrielle 
had named her. Nor much more to his taste was Rubens’s 
fat, florid Marie de Médicis, whom the cardinal next pro- 
posed—a relative of his own and a niece of the reigning 
Pope, Clement VIII. ‘To her he did not, and could not, of 
course, to the cardinal, express any repugnance. But he 
did not dare to be frank in the matter. The ecclesiastics, 
therefore, left France, promising the King that they would 
use their influence with his Holiness to obtain this long- 
desired divorce. The King immediately sought the opinion 
of the most able jurisconsultes as to the eligibility of his 
sons, wh:n legitimatized, to succeed to the throne, and 
found it adverse to his wishes. 

Conversing with Sully respecting marriage with a foreign 
princess, Henry said that royal birth and riches would not 
satisfy him unless united to ‘‘ beauty, prudence, gentleness, 
fruitfulness, and wit.” Sully named in succession the prin- 
cesses of Europe he thought most eligible ; but Henry found 
them all wanting, from the accounts he had of them, in one 
or more of these qualities. He added that without seeking 
further than his own court he could name a lady who, though 
neither royal nor rich, possessed every charm of mind and 
person 

Sully, of course, understood well to whom the King 
alluded, but affected surprise, and declared that this phoenix 
was unknown to him. The King, not too well pleased at 
this, was obliged to name la belie Duchesse, and seemed to 
cling to the idea that her sons, after her marriage with him, 
would be received as his lawful heirs, 


| That the negotiation going on at Rome was in any way 
| connected with the suggestion of a marriage with Marie de 
Médicis hal been carefully concealed from Gabrielle. It, 
however, camo to her knowledge that such was the case. 
She was alarmed, anxious, her spirits drooped. The King 
re-assured her, redoubled his attentions, wrote the most pas- 
sionate lettersto her, if absent but a single day. ‘Je vous 
ai peint,” he writes, ‘‘en toute perfection cn mon Ame, dans 
mon coeur, dans mes yeux.” Yet she was oppressed by 
melancholy forebodings. ‘To dispel them the King took her 
to ‘ses beaux déserts,” as he was fond of calling his favorite 
Fontainebleau. 

The Holy Weck was approaching, and the King’s confes- 
sor recommended that la Duchesse should perform ier 
Easter devotions in Paris. ‘This was inflicting penance on 
the King, but he yielded to his spiritual director, and wrote 
to Zameti—whose chateau he thought would be a less lugu- 
brious residence, under the circumstances, than her own—to 
receive her. ‘Though their separation was to be one of a 
fow days only, the King was as much distressed as she. He 
accompanied her as far as Melun, where she was to embark 
in the King’s barge. 


“ Here they several times renewed their parting endearments. 
Some secret presage of evil seemed to be in the minds of both. 
She earnestly recommended her children to him, and her domes- 
tics at her Chateau de Montceaux. The King, overcome with sym- 
pathizing grief, listened without attempting to comfort her. Again 
they took leave, and again some secret emotion drew them to each 
other’s arms. Henry could not leave her. The Duc de Koquelaure 
and another of the nobles in attendance on him, led him away by 
force. His last words were to desire La Varenno, the superin- 
tendent of the household, to conduct her in safety to the house of 
Zameti, to whom he had chosen to confide the care of one so dear 
tohim. Zameti, anxious to please the King, received the Duchesse 
de Beaufort with the utmost courtesy. On Maundy Thursday, 10th 
of April, 1599, after partaking of a most exquisiteiy prepared 
dinner, she had a fancy to attend the evening service at tho Petit 
St. Antoine, where she went with Mademoiselle de Guise uid the 

| Duchesse de Retz. During the service, she was seized with faint- 
ing fits. Recoveringa little, and suspecting she had been poisoned, 
she desired to be taken to Madame de Sourdis, her aunt, in the 
cloister of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. Fearful convulsions were soon 
followed by symptoms of approaching death. La Rivitre, the 
Kings physician, came in all haste to see her; but on beholding 
the distortion of her countenance, he turned away with horror, 
saying, ‘It is the hand of God!” 


And thus, it would seem, this pious quack left her to die. 
La Varenne had written to the King when first she was 
seized with fits. On receiving the letter the King mounted 
his horse and set off for Paris. He was not halfway there 
when a second messenger met him. 

Much agitated, he dismounted to read the letter now 
brought to him. It was short, and at a glance he learned 
the fatal truth—his belle Gabrielle was dead! In the mad- 
ness of his grief he threw himself on the ground, and gave 
way to the violent emotions of his agony and despair. 
‘‘Heroes have their weaknesses like other men.” The 
dauntless Henry IV., saying he would at least ‘‘look on her 
loved face once more,” was about to remount his horse, 
when he swooned, and fell powerless to the ground. 

The messenger informed the cavaliers who accompanied 
ihe King of the disfigurement the convulsions had ocea- 
sioned to the beautiful face of Gabrielle. Taking advantage, 
therefore, of the King’s swooning they conveyed him back 
to Fontainebleau, ‘‘ to spare him the further agony of seeing 
the beauty of the woman he loved turned to hidcousness.”’ 
Sully was sent for He found the King walking in the gal- 
lery, in excessive grief. He strove to comfort him. 

But the fond hopes of Gabrielle were blasted, and the 
struggle between Henry’s love for her—deep ai 1 sincere— 
and what was due to the legitimacy of the future sovereigns 
| of France, was thus abruptly ended. 
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A FIRE HEROINE. 
By Juan Lewis. 


MISTY haze hung over the Canadian 
woods. 

For days the sun had been obscured 
by the smoke of burning forests—the 
air filled with a thousand odors from 
burnt vegetation—yet, still the fires 
continued, and loss and suffering fol- 
lowed in their wake. 

**Colonel !” said a cheerful voice, out- 
side the door of the room where I was 
writing—‘‘ Colonel, may I come in ?” 

Of course I said “‘ Yes” directly, for 
I recognized the cheery voice as that of 
Miss Frank, the favorite of the house- 

hold and neighborhood—a young lady with less of the fash- 
ionable follies of the day clinging to her, and with more of 
good sense, than it has been my everyday experience to 
meet. 

By this I mean she was wot one of those gushing young 
girls of the period who, in effect, invite your enforced atten- 
tion from the insipidity and general inanity of their faces to 
the quantity and quality of the fashionable goods displayed 
upon their backs. 

Enter, then, Miss Frank, bright and cheerful as a cloud- 
less morning, in marked contrast with the out-of-door world. 

As I recall her now—figure, slightly above the medium 
height ; form, full and rounded, giving an impression of 
strength and solidity ; eyes dark ; hair the same, of glossy 
texture, abundant, and not depending on dyes nor market 
price for color and continuance ; dress, neat and tasteful, 
and so harmonizing as to be unnoticeable; and the step, 

elastic and free—I bring to mind as pleasant a picture as one 
could see in a day’s ramble among the art-galleries of 
New York city. 

I looked at her inquiringly. 

** Colonel,” she said, vivaciously, ‘‘ there is to be a picnic 
to-day, at——” some place, the name ot wiuch 1 have for- 





gotten—*“‘ and if you would like to go, a dozen invitations | 


have been extended, with urgent solicitation to me ‘ to bring 
you.’ A boat leaves the other side of the river at nine, I 
understand, and there would be just about time enough for 
us to reach it, if we hurry. Will you go ?” 
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The temptation was strong—but how about the work, | 


already behindhand, upon which I was engaged ? 

Dare I postpone it further ? : 

To which suggestion came the laughing response, Dare I 
refuse ? 
to dare a person of my temperament to any course, unless 
something more than mere courtesy—say, equivalent to a 
challenge—is intended ; and I laid down my quill, 


“Nature’s noblest shaft,” 


(Byron’s words, not mine !) and shook hands with my cheer- 
ful young visitress—not, I hope, after the stereotyped manner 
of the challenged party as known to the code, but as indica- 
tive of my acceptance and readiness to proceed at once. 

Behold us, then, a few minutes thereafter, on our way 
across the broad, swelling bosom of the St. Lawrence to the 
place of rendezvous on the Canadian side. Thence boats 
with the gala party were to steam down the river, to an 
island, if I remember’ rightly, where the day was to be spent, 
and where, it was confidently expected, the smoke of the 
burning forests would fail to penetrate, 

We had reached, perhaps, the middle of the river, and I 
was just remarking on the density of the clouds of smoke 


Experience leads me to think that it is never safe | 





] 





drifting slowly down from the north, obscuring here and 
there the opposite shore, as tending to throw some doubt on 
the expectations alluded to—when a shrill whistle, thrice 
sharply repeated in that direction, told me, what I had 
already feared, that we were too late. 

** The last boat, I suppose ?” 

““Yes ; the other started two hours ago,” said my compan- 
ion—her cheerful face slightly clouded—after referring to 
her watch. ‘* What shall we do ?” 

**Do this,” I replied, promptly. ‘‘ Believe in the wisdom 
of being left, firstly ; invade the New Dominion before de- 
ciding, secondly ; and get as much enjoyment in some other 
direction, lastly. Return we might, but resumption of work 
is entirely out of the question, so far as I am concerned, Miss 
Frank. I am already one complete and perfect chrysolite of 
idleness. Thus ye philosopher expresseth himself.” 

Miss Frank laughed with a ringing cheerfulness that 
brought around us some half-dozen disappointed acquaint- 
ances with inquiring faces, to whom her humor became con- 
tagious ; and, by the time the steam-ferry had landed its 
passengers, the picnic and its anticipated enjoyments had 
become merely a matter of jest, which no one—so they as- 
sured each other—would, on any account, participate in 
willingly. 

Persons of ordinary observation will scarcely find difficulty, 
under any circumstances, in passing an hour or two pleas- 
antly or profitably in an old Canadian town, such as was 
now under our notice. Its low stone stores or shops, walled 
dwellings, many churches, narrow streets, and the quaint 
and ancient architecture can never be without a fair degree 
of interest to the stranger; but I knew the town wel! 
already, and had formed a resolution, which soon became a 
definite purpose, to penetrate into the interior in the direc- 
tion of the burning forests, and to see for myself something 
that could not fail to be new to all my experience of life. 

Woods on fire—thousands of acres of choicest timber ! 
Huge old trees that had withstood the blasts of centuries of 
fiercest Canadian Winters, falling an easy prey to their less 
time-honored enemy. 

Yes, I would see it at its worst, or best. Where there was 
so much smoke, there must be fire—as the adage hath it— 
and a great deal of it; for, from one quarter, I had noticed 
the clouds had drifted darker and darker, and from the same 
direction the wind came heat-laden and oppressive. 

Very briefly I stated my purpose to my young companion, 
who in turn imparted it to her acquaintances. By them it 
was received with rather sober faces, in spite of Miss Frank’s 
favorable acquiescence. 

Without pausing to discuss the project, we went at onco 
to the railway station, and there heard and saw enough 
within five minutes to have dissuaded almost any one from 
even an attempt to visit the fire district, as the station agent 
termed it. 

The faces of our friends lengthened to the expression of a 
decided negative, after listening very briefly, indeed, to the 
reports coming in from the burning townships, and they 
declined to go. In this they were doubtless right. Proba- 
bly on any other occasion I should have desisted. But this, 
I considered, promised an experience too valuable to be lost, 


| and, as fate or fortune would have it, just then an engine 


and tender, with one or two construction-cars and e freight- 
caboose attached, came steaming up to the station, bound 
for the burnt region, with a number of laborers to assist in 
preventing, as far as might be, the further spread of the 
fires, and perhaps save some of the threatened outlying 
property. 

I saw the conductor at once, and stated my desire to go 
with him. At first he demurred to taking passengers, but, 
glancing at my companion, said that I could haye the caboose 
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if such accommodation would answer, and I chose to assume 
(as I must), all responsibility. 

I closed the arrangement at once, assisted my fair com- 
panion on board, waved hat and handkerchief in a cheerful 
farewell to those left behind, and we were off with a rush. 

For some miles we saw no indication of fires, save that the 
smoke grew more and more dense, as it drifted down to 
meet us, as it were, half-way ; but at length we came to burnt 
lines of dark ground, where every living blade of grass, 
shrub, tree and insect had perished, and only a blank deso- 
lation reigned. 

It had crossed the track and road-bed in many places, and 
some of the ties were charred and blackened, and not unfre- 
quently burned nearly to ashes. Occasionally the giant 
trunk of a huge old forest tree, denuded of bark, foliage and 
branches, could be seen still smoking, like some grim giant 
of a past age, whose heart yet holds out against the utter 
extinguishment of all hope. 

Here or there were the charred remains of some wild ani- 
mal, overtaken by smoke and flame in its flight; and less 
frequent the cooling stones and smoking embers of what had 
once been the home and habitation of a happy family. This 
last the saddest sight of all, for these homes, though humble, 
had not been wrested from the wilds and the wilderness with- 
out steadfast and persistent labor ; they were, in fact, the 
vanished monuments of human lives—not great, not even 
noted, it is true, but the life-work, in many instances, of 
those who had reared them. And if the cottage only shel- 
tered contented minds, what palace could do more ? 

Further on, fires still blazing came in sight, and huge 
parks of cordwood, piled near the track, flamed up as we 
shot past them. We were evidently getting into close 
quarters. 

I had heard some talk among the men on the construc- 
tion-cars in reference to a covered bridge, which, though 
built in part of iron and stone, was in the burning section, 
and, of course, endangered. 

I was just wondering how much further off it was likely to 
prove, when we suddenly turned a slight curve in the line, 
and came full in sight of it. 

It was already on fire. 

Beneath it, all the more distinguishable from the burnt 
and smoldering vegetation that lined its banks, lay the slug- 
gish stream of dark water which it spanned. 

A house that had been occupied as a guard-house for the 
man or men who had charge of the bridge, was also in flames. 
No effort, so far as I could observe, was being made to save 
either bridge or house. Probably the guard, worn down by 
exhaustion in previous efforts to save outlying effects, had 
been unable to continue the struggle against the destroyer’s 
approach, and had gone up the line for assistance. But too 
late to be of any service, evidently. 

The train ran as near the bridge as was consistent with 
safety, and came to a halt. 

“If anything can be done, it must be in the direction of 
the bridge ; but I fear even to save that is now impossible,” 
said the conductor, hastily, as he came to a pause a moment 
beside me. 

Fortunately, they had brought buckets with them, and in 
almost less time than it takes to tell it, a line was formed 
from the point nearest of approach to the river’s edge, and a 
stream of water scarcely less in effect than if it was thrown 
by an engine, was dashed on the burning timbers. 

Tt was no part of my natural disposition to be an idler at 
such a crisis, you may be sure, where every arm was needed ; 
and I think I may say with certainty that I was one of the 
first to mount the blazing bridge. 

No apology had been offered or needed, other than that 
afforded by the emergency, at my summary departure from 





the side of my fair companion, whose eyes, eloquent enough 
at all times, spoke louder than words of the direction 
wherein lay duty. 

I had left her leaning out of the car-window, watching the 
progress of the fire and the efforts we were making, and 
thought no more of her until the sudden appearance of a 
female figure dashing up the bank beyond the bridge, and on 
to the burning structure, rushing toward me through smoke 
and blazing cinders, with wild cries and excited gestures, 
caused me to hesitate and falter, bucket in hand. 

I had seen but one female figure—that of my young 
friend—since our arrival on the ground, and now at this sud- 
den and strange apparition in my front, I naturally enough 
glanced backward to where I had left my companion. 

She was no longer there, but the same sweeping glance 
showed me, further to the right, where stood the burning 
dwelling, her moving figure in rapid flight toward the half- 
open door. 

The same glance revealed at a window-sill just above it the 
tumbled locks of a little child, which appeared and disap- 
peared in a cloud of smoke even while I gazed. 

I looked at Miss Frank in apprehension and terror, for, 
while there seemed to us onlookers, a hundred yards away, 
no hope whatever for the child, her resolute purpose to 
attempt its rescue appeared in every step and gesture. 

Shouts of remonstance and warning arose on all sides, for 
fire was dropping from the coping, all about the entrance, 
and the roof seemed falling in. A dozen men sprang up to 
restrain her, or to assist her in her efforts, 

But the young girl did not seem to hear, and certainly did 
not heed them. 

Snatching off her shawl, as she ran, she dipped it into a 
tub of water beside the path in passing, whirled it about her 
face and head, as a slight protection, dashed under the 
blazing arch, and into the house. 

‘She will save him, sair !” cried a shrill voice at the same 
instant, and the female figure I had seen rushing on to the 
bridge tumbled heavily against me. Limp and motionless, 
it would have fallen through the open ties into the stream 
below but for my restraining hand. 

‘Poor mother! It is Tommy, the guard’s, wife,’ mut- 
tered a sympathetic voice, that of onc of the brakemen, to 
whom I yielded her. 

For me, I was voiceless, Life or death ; which would win 
the victory in this fierce encounter? The seconds seemed 
lengthening to minutes, the minutes to hours, as I gazed, 
rooted to the spot, at the burning doorway. I would have 
moved in that direction, would have flown like the wings of 
morning, but had no power nor volition of my own. God! 
would she never reappear? Must smoke and flame drink 
up that young life in the full tide of a noble endeavor ? 
No, thank God! Not yet! : 

The leaden wings that have weighed me down fall away 
like flashes of light, as I leap from the bridge and rush 
toward the house. 

But ere a dozen steps are taken, a shout goes up that 
makes the echoes ring. 

“Saved! saved! Bairn and lassie! bairn and lassie, 
both !” and I saw my young friend—God bless her !—dash 
out from the blazing doorway, with scorched and shriveled 
garments, safe and sound, and bearing the frightened little 
youngster, whose head we had seen that one terrible instant 
above the window-sill. 

“To none but me, young leddy—and bless ye till yer 
dyin’ day !—to none but me!” cried the poor mother, rush- 
ing forward and dropping on her knees to receive her 
darling ; and to none but her was the darling given. 

Her husband, the guard, had, as surmised, gone up the 
line, at an early hour, for help she had become alarmed at 
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THE OLD STONE HOUSE. 


the progress of the fire in the woods near by—had feared 
for the house—had hurried to overtake and bring back her 
husband, in vain ; had become alarmed at the smoke arising 
behind her, and returned as we saw. 

There were expressions of self-reproach on the part of 
some for neglect to examine the house, but congratulations 
on the part of everybody ; and, after it was all over, we fell 
to work with renewed energy on the bridge, already well 
under control, and so effectual was our labor, in the light of 
the bright example set us, that we soon placed it beyond all 
danger. 

How, afterward, we made a rapid run homeward, arriving 
safely, with alarming appetites for an early tea, deponent 
saith not; and how the story of our Fire Heroine, and the 
incident that made her such, formed something more than 
the usual nine days’ wonder, I leave to your conjecture and 
to the fate that meets all personal records of pure unselfish- 
ness. They seldom lose in interest, however simply (or 
often) told. And well it is for humanity that it is so. 








A STORM IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND, 


Tue Bernese Oberland, with its wonderful peaks, its gla- 
ciers, and its high-perched lake, is the favorite resort of 
tourists. The Aletsch glacier, which is overhung by some of 
the grandest peaks of the Oberland, and the Marjelen Lake, 
which washes its side, are in themselves sufficient to repay 
the tourist ; but while to the traveler all this 1s inspiring, to 
those whose lot has cast their life amid these mountains and 
glaciers, the case is different. Agriculture is attended with 
great difficulties and despondencies ; there is seldom a day 
free from all anxiety ; not only avalanche and landslide, but 
the sudden tempest, gathering with a fury almost inconceiv- 
able, will at times force a perfect river down the mountain- 
side, to which the ordinary mountain-torrent is but as a 
trout-stream to the St. Lawrence. 

Early in June, 1864, the Oberland was swept by such 
storms, that carried devastation on every side. 

From a contemporary sketch by A. Champod, we give the 
fearful view of the destruction of a Bernese village at that 
time. Its church and mill and scattered houses, neat, at- 
tractive, and thriving, were swept before the down-rushing 
river ; and in its sudden burst many perished, as bridges 
gave way and houses sank into the seething waters. All 











was confusion and terror, the noble and brave who strained 
every nerve to save others often paid the penalty with their 
lives, and amid all, nought seem unmoved but the Stone 
Bear, the emblem of the Canton, found in every village, 
which, firm, fierce, and as if the demon of the storm, stood 
mocking its power and rejoicing at the desolation. 





THE OLD STONE HOUSE. 


Many years ago, in the village where I then resided, a 
dwelling, commonly called ‘‘the old stone house,” together 
with the small but fertile farm on which it stood, was offered 
for sale. This property had descended in the family of its 
original owner for nearly a century, and the departure of 
the last heir gave me the opportunity I had long desired of 
becoming its possessor. 

The place was handsome in itself, while the rapid rise of 
real estate in its neighborhood would, I knew, soon cause it 
to double in value. I was not to be deterred from so desir- 
able an investment by certain unpleasant rumors which had 
lately attached themselves to this ancient home of the Ward- 
laws. The foundation for these had, no doubt, been afforded 
by the following circumstances : 

The blood of the family just named had been tainted with 
insanity for several generations, and its last two surviving 
members had come to sudden and mysterious ends. These 
two were uncle and nephew—both single men, and residing 
almost alone together in the family mansion. 

Somewhat late in life, the former had been visited by the 
hereditary curse of his race, and, in consequence, was re- 
moved to an asylum. The nephew, of course, succeeded to 
the virtual ownership of the estate. 

After the lapse of a year, however, ‘the elder Wardlaw un- 
expectedly recovered his reason, returned home, and resumed 
his former position. A few months later, he suddenly disap- 
peared. He was never afterward heard of, nor was any clue 
found to his fate, excepting that some weeks subsequently a 
strange man called at the house with a hat, which, he said, 
had been taken from a milldam ten miles off, whither it must 
have been conveyed by the swollen waters of the creek that 
ran through our village. 

This hat bore Mr. Wardlaw’s name, and was recognized as 
his by the nephew. The latter stated that his uncle had for 
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some time previous given tokens of returning mental disor- 
der, and was therefore watched as closely as possible without 
arousing his suspicions. He must have contrived, however, 
to escape unnoticed during the stormy Winter's night, and 
had, probably, either committed suicide or fallen into the 
stream by accident. The nephew's reputation being un- 
blemished, the authorities had no alternative but to accept 
the theory thus offered, and the matter appeared to be set at 
rest for ever. 

A few months after these occurrences, the nephew himself 
passed away, even more completely and inexplicably, from 
human sight and knowledge. Not the slightest trace of him 
was ever recovered, nor could even a plausible conjecture be 
hazarded concerning his fate, except that he too had strayed 
away in a fit of insanity, though never known to have been 
thus affected. 

His affairs were left in a very disordered condition, the 
house and grounds being heavily mortgaged. A foreclosure 
quickly took place ; and thus I was enabled to become their 
proprietor. I wished to take up my abode in the pictur- 
esque old mansion ; but my wife, who was in a delicate state 
of health, was so strongly opposed to the idea that I was 
compelled to relinquish it. 

Then I sought for a tenant, and soon found one in the per- 
son of Squire Goodrich, recently arrived in our neighbor- 
hood. He staid twenty-four hows on the premises, and 
then gave up his occupancy, declaring his willingness to for- 
feit a year’s rent rather than face the terrors of another night 
in the old stone house. 

By his account, and that of his family, nothing unusual 
dad been seen, but he and his wife had been kept awake all 
night by screams and curses, seeming to come from beneath 
the floor of their room, together with sounds as of ‘* pound- 
ing and hammering” on the walls. 

I released the squire from his contract on very easy terms 
—only requesting him to keep as quiet about the matter as 
possible. His successor was Deacon Trowbridge, whose emi- 
nent piety, I thought, would surely render him proof against 
all diabolical assaults and visitations. In this belief I was 
sorely disappointed. 

On the third morning after beginning his residence, the 
good man called on me in a high state of alarm and indigna- 
tion, protesting that I should pay dearly for inveigling him 
upon premises which I must have known were already occu- 
pied by the Evil One or his emissaries. In vain I affirmed 
my ignorance and incredulity ; the deacon was not to be 
pacified until I had not only canceled our agreement, but 
paid him a considerable sum by way of indemnity, and to 
prevent further exposure. 

So far as I could gather, his experience had not varied 
much from that of Mr. Goodrich, the nightly disturbances 
still consisting merely of sounds. 

By this time I was naturally a little discouraged as to the 
prospect of finding a good, permanent tenant for the old 
house. The unfavorable reports concerning it had gained 
additional force and currency, and few, indeed, for miles 
around, were those who could now have been induced to 
spend a night under its roof. To sell the place at present 
would involve a heavy sacrifice. I was beginning to think 
of tearing down the house, and dividing the farm into build- 
ing lots. 

Just then my wife, whose health rendered a change of cli- 
mate advisable, accepted an invitation from a former school- 
mate who was settled in Florida, to spend the Winter with 
her at St. Augustine. 

My business made it impossible for me to accompany 
her, and when she had left me, I was at liberty to enter 
upon a personal investigation of the mysteries which threat- 
ened to affect seriously the value of my new acquisition. 
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I at once proceeded to shift my quarters to the old house; 
but, as I had expected, no one could be persuaded to share 
them with me at night. If I persisted in my enterprise, I 
must face my ghostly adversaries alone. The prospect, I 
confess, was not an agreeable one; but I was not to be 
daunted. 

- I began by providing myself with an excellent six-shooter ; 

next I made a thorough exploration of the premises, without 
finding anything remarkable. When night came, I retired 
to the large chamber on the second floor which had been 
occupied by my predecessors, 

This room was built and furnished after the quaint fashion 
of a long-past generation. Its walls were wainscoted in 
heavy oak. The bed—a huge four-poster of funereal aspect 
—stood in the middle of the floor, facing a large bay-windew 
which was deeply shaded by ivy, which was trained over the 
front of the house. 

Altogether, the apartment, though far from comfortless, 
wore decidedly an air of gloom. I sat up reading for about 
two hours without being disturbed in any way; and then, 
feeling half inclined to laugh at my previous apprehensions, 
prepared myself for bed. 

I looked carefully to the priming of my revo.ver, and laid 
it within my reach on a small stand beside the bed, together 
with a lamp, which I kept burning. Thus prepared, I forti- 
fied myself spiritually by reading a chapter in the Bible, and 
soon fell asleep. 

I dreamed, and my dreams in the beginning were of an 
agreeable character ; but at length I seemed to be wandering 
in a forest, where I was surrounded and taken captive by a 

_band of Indians. I was bound to a stake, and, as a hideous 
old squaw advanced to apply a burning brand to my shrink- 
ing flesh, my appeal for mercy was answered by a malignant 
warwhoop. At this moment I awoke. 

The moon had risen, and her rays, streaming through the 
ivied and diamonded panes of the bay-window, fell in a fan- 
tastic pattern on the bare, oaken floor. Everything wore the 
same air of sombre repose ; yet still the notes of that barbar- 
ous outery were falling, fully and distinctly, on my aston- 

They ceased—could I have been dreaming with 
my eyesopen? No! Again the shout arose, shrill and ap- 

j pall is if from the bowels of the earth. 

Every hair on my head seemed to stand on end, and I 
grasped convulsively the handle of my trusty weapon. Tlie 

sounds died away, and then came a dull, muffled noise, as of 
blows against the paneling of the walls. I fired in the direc- 
tion thus indicated ; a deep groan followed, and all was still 
again. 

As may be supposed, I slept no more that night. With 
one hand on my revolver, I lay for some time peering vainly 
into the surrounding darkness. Neither sight nor sound 

' disturbed me further. Having regained composure, I began 

to reflect upon the circumstances, and finally resolved on a 

plan of proceedings for the morrow. 

When morning came,I rose early, partook of a hearty 
breakfast, and met the inquiries and congratulations of my 
neighbors with a degree of coolness which, I could plainly 
see, rather disappointed them. I merely said that a revela- 
tion had been afforded me last night which might lead to an 
important discovery, but that, in what I was about to do, I 
should require to be accompanied by three stout, courageous 
men, if such would volunteer their services. These were 
soon selected from a number who offered themselves, while 
the wiser portion of the assembly openly manifested their 
opinion that the terrors of the previous night had unsettled 
my reason. 

I at once led the way with my chosen auxiliaries, all others 
being excluded, to the haunted chamber. There we pro- 
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ceeded to sound carefully with icon bars the oaken paneling 
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of the walls. All seemed firm and solid, except at one spot, 
behind which it was easy to detect that an empty space 
existed. The board was broken into without ceremony, 
when we found that it had been a sliding door, fastened with 
a spring, and opening directly on the head of a narrow, pre- 
cipitous stone staircase, constructed in the thickness of the 
wall, and winding down into utter darkness, 

Lights were procured, and we descended, but soon en- 
countered a most dreadful and overpowering odor. This 
grew stronger until we reached the foot of the staircase, as 
low down, apparently, as the foundation of the building. 
There we stumbled over an object which proved to be a dead 
body. It was that of an aged man, covered with blood and 
filth, and emaciated to the last degree. His only garment 
was a shirt of the coarsest tow-linen, and his gray hair and 
beard were long and matted. Death appeared to have been 
recent, as the body still retained a trace of warmth, and a 
deep wound on the back of the head seemed to show that it 
had either been caused or hastened by a fall down the flinty 
steps. These steps, we found, led directly into the cell which 
had evidently been the abode of this unfortunate. What 
here met our gaze is almost too horrible for belief or 
narration. 

The cell was of stone, scarcely eight feet by ten in dimen- 
sions, and lighted high up by a single aperture resembling 
the grating of a drain. Its bare walls and floor, as well as 
the rough wooden bedstead, which comprised all its furni- 
ture, were thickly besmeared, or rather plastered, with clot- 
ted blood, mingled here and there with pieces of half-putrid 
flesh. The disjointed bones of a human skeleton were 
strewn in every direction, so that it seemed as if we had 
penetrated to the cavern of some carnivorous beast. 

In one corner an earthen pitcher lay overturned and 
broken, and near it was a wooden platter, which had once 
contained food. As we gazed, the hideous picture of mad- 
ness, crime and retribution seemed to rise before us in all its 
imaginable details. The corpse we at once recognized as 
that of the elder Wardlaw—the insane uncle—imprisoned in 
this unsuspected den by his only relative, while supposed to 
have wandered forth and perished long ago. 

Startled, probably, the night before, by the report of my 
pistol, he had fallen down the stairs and fractured his skull. 
The bones—the blood—the mutilated flesh—what was to be 
inferred from these, save that the nephew, while visiting his 
victim, had been accidentally caught in his own device of the 
sliding panel, with its secret spring, and had expiated his 
crime by death at the hands of the maniac, and partial inter- 
ment in a living tomb! We gazed a few moments on the 
accursed sight, and then, as by a common impulse, turned 
away, and sought the upper air without a word. 

Assembled in the chamber above, we pledged each other 
never to reveal to the world the truth of what we had wit- 
nessed, No good purpose could be served by dragging 
before the general gaze those desecrated relics of humanity, 
or subjecting them to the idle formalities of an inquest. 
The panel was securely fastened up, and the déad were left 
as we found them. There, for aught I know, they still 
remain, awaiting the dread summons which shall arouse 
from their graves the innocent and the guilty, and lay bare 
the secrets of the ‘‘ Old Stone House.” 


CHARLES PHILLIPS’'S PORTRAIT OF CURRAN, 


*T cavaut the first glimpse of the little man,” says Mr. 
Phill. ps, “through the vista of his garden. There he was. 
On a third time afterward, I saw him in a dress which you 
would imagine he had borrowed from his tipstaff ; his hands 
ou his sides ; his under lip protruded ; his face almost par- 








allel with the horizon; and the important step and the 
eternal attitude, only varied by the pause during which his 
eye glanced from his guest to his watch and from his watch 
reproachfully to his dining-room : it was an invariable pecu- 
liarity—one second after four o’clock, and he would not wait 
for the Viceroy. The moment he perceived me, he took me 
by the hand, said he would not have any one introduce me ; 
and with a manner which I often thought was charmed, at 
once banished every apprehension, and completely familiar- 
ized me at the Priory. 

T had often seen Curran, often heard him, often read him ; 
but no man ever knew anything about him who did not see 
him at his own table, with the few whom he selected. He 
was a little convivial deity ; he soared in every region, and 
was at home in all; he touched upon everything, and 
seemed as if he had created it; he mastered the human 
heart with the same ease as he did his violin. You wept, 
and you laughed, and you wondered; and the wonderful 
creature who made you do all at will, never let it appear that 
he was more than your equal, and was quite willing, if you 
chose, to become your auditor. 

It is said of Swift, that his rule was to allow a minute's 
pause after he had concluded, and then, if no person took 
up the conversation, to recommence it himself. 

Curran had no conversational rule whatever; he spoke 
from impulse, and he had the art so to draw you into a par- 
ticipation, that, though you felt an inferiority, it was quite 
a contented one. Indeed, nothing could exceed the urbanity 
of his demeanor. At the time I speak of, he was turned 
sixty, yet he was as playful as a child. The extremes of 
youth and age were met in him: he had the experience of 
the one, and the simplicity of the other.” 


PUNCTILIOUS ECONOMY, 


Str Jonn Trevor, Master of the Rolls, and Speaker of 
the House of Commons in the reigns of James II. and Wil- 
liam ITI., was a rare economist. 

One day while dining by himself at the Rolls, and quietly 
enjoying his wine, his cousin Roderic Lloyd was unexpect- 
edly introduced to him by a side door. ‘ You rascal,” said 
Trevor to his servant, ‘and you have brought my cousin, 
Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary of North Wales, 
Marshal to Baron Price, and so forth, and so forth, up my 
back-stairs, Take my cousin, Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Pro- 
thonotary of North Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, and so 
forth, and so forth—you raScal, take him instantly back, 
down my back-stairs, and bring him up my front-stairs.” 

Roderic in vain remonstrated ; and whilst he was con- 
ducted down one and up the other pair of stairs, his Honor 
Sir John Trevor removed the bottle and glasses ! 


A HARD HIT AT POPE, 


Pore was one evening at Button’s coffee-house, where he 
and a set of literati had got poring over a Latin manuscript, 
in which they had found a passage that none of them could 
comprehend. A young officer, who heard their conference, 
begged that he might be permitted to look at the passage. 
“Oh,” said Pope, sarcastically, ‘by all means; pray, let 
the young gentleman look at it.” Upon which the officer 
took up the manuscript, and, considering it a while, said 
there only wanted a note of interrogation to make the whole 
intelligible ; which was really the case. ‘And pray, mas- 
ter,” says Pope, with a sneer, ‘‘what is a note of interroga- 
tion ?” ‘A note of interrogation,” replied the young fellow, 
with a look of great contempt, “ is alittle crook-d thing that 
asks questions }” 
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A DAY IN CORDOVA. 


Spam has her famous and attractive cities. Irving has 
endeared Granada, with its elegant reminiscences of Moorish 
rule, to all Americans ; Madrid, as the capital, invites many ; 
Seville has its Southern charms that few travelers neglect to 
seek. Yet Cordova is, perhaps, a city which @ tourist will 
find it worth his while to linger in awhile and study its 
past and present. 

It was an ancient city in the days of Rome’s power. It 
existed so long before the Christian era that the very ety- 
mology of the name is lost, and we know not whether to 
look to Celtiberian or Phoenician for its explanation. 

It is certain that this once famous town existed long be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour. Silius Italicus refers to it in 
his poem on the Second Punic War, as having rendered aid 
to Hannibal, and several other early historians make men- 
tion of it. It was the first city of Spain elevated to the rank 
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declared himself independent in 756, and adopted the title 
of Prince of Believers. He did much to beautify the capital, 
and proofs remain to this day ; for it was under the reign of 
this prince that the great Mosque of Cordova was com- 
menced. Abderahman induced the most learned and the 
most remarkable men in every department of science to 
take up their abode at Cordova. He then established the 
famous schools which made Cordova a centre of intellectual 
progress, at a time when Europe, generally, was plunged in 
darkness, 

Under Abderahman’s successors, Cordova reached the 
zenith of her prosperity. Arabic poets and historians extol 
her splendor, her learning, the brilliancy of the court, the 
happiness of the people, where, beneath Moslem rule, Mo- 
hammedan, Christian, and Jew lived under equal protection. 
The Christians were allowed to retain many of their own 
churches, and others in part. When the building of the 
great mosque was projected, the site selected was one of 
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INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE OF CORDOVA, SHOWING VARIOUS STYLES OF ARCH. 


of a Roman cology, when it was called by the name of ‘‘ Pa- 
tricia,” on account of the great number of Roman patricians 
who, having become impoverished, repaired with their fami- 
lies to establish themselves in Cordova. To this day it 
prides itself on the bluest blood in Spain, and the Great 
Captain is credited with saying : ‘‘ There are cities I would, 
perhaps, rather live in, but none that I would rather have 
been born in than Cordova.” At a very early day, it became 
famous, and many monarchs made it their capital. Hence 
the city soon became enriched with architectural beauties, 
temples, theatres, amphitheatres, and celebrated schools, as 
also remarkable for its gorgeous palaces, whose adornments 
were unsurpassed fox brilliancy and splendor. It gave to 
classic literature Lucan and the Senecas. 

After the invasion of Spain by Tarik, in the year 711, Cor- 
dova suffered a three months’ siege; then it surrendered, 
and became the capital of the Western Caliphate. 

Abderahman, who reigned under the Caliphs of Damascus, 





these temples used by the two faiths. The Christians were 
not dispossessed by the strong hand of power ; they were 
fairly compensated for their rights in the old building. 

While she was the rival of Damascus and Bagdad, the 
population of Cordova amounted at one time to nearly a 
million souls. It contained 200,000 houses, 300 mosques, 
50 hospitals, 80 schools and 900 public baths; but civil 
wars and invasions destroyed by degrees her splendor and 
her glory, and she succumbed to the power of Ferdinand 
II, on the 29th day of June, 1236. 

Under the new rule its decline has been constant and 
rapid, and Cordova now boasts only 50,000 souls. 

Such was the ancient city which we entered. The railroad 
made us regret the day of diligences. In those times you 
arrived, indeed, dusty and bruised, after sixty hours tossing 
in a lumbering coach over the worst of roads, but the view 
as you approached more than compensated. It was superb. 
Leaving behind you the Carrahola, a majestic crenellated 
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A CATTLE-DROVER OF CORDOVA. 


tower of the tonrteenth century, you rolled across the,Guad- 
alquivir on a beautiful bridge of sixteen arches. On the 
right and left you beheld the ancient ramparts of the city, 
surmounted by Moorish towers ; the tall, graceful palms 
swaying above them their leafy crowns, which looked down 
upon the calm waters of the great river. At the other end 
of the bridge you passed through a triumphal arch, reared 
by Herrera in the days of Charles V. The imposing pile of 
the Arabic mosque, crowned by a heavy Christian dome, rose 
above the terraces and flat-roofed houses. 

This grand impression you lose when you enter by rail, 
and you need it, at first, to give you an exhilaration; for 
when you strike into the city you find a network of narrow, 
winding, deserted streets. Grass grows in its streets untrod- 
den, and not only in the warmer hours of the day, but at all 
times, the footfall of man is seldom heard. 

We expected to find Cordova an old, medieval city, like 
Toledo or Avila ; we expected to find many Moorish monu- 
ments in the ancient capital of the Western Caliphs, We 
were disappointed. There is nothing or very little of all 
this, The houses, uniform in style, have a modern look ; 
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iron gratings as artistically wrought as those 
of Seville give you a glimpse of a patio 
studded with flowers, and a tiny fountain 
playing within their midst. The barred win- 
dows have vines hanging out by the blue 
and white curtains. The charm of these little 
windows is that they are often the framework 
of a magnificent pair of eyes that dart their 
glances on the passers-by. 

All this and the cleanly look around charm 
the eye, and we are fain to believe that if the 
Cordovans show themselves as little in the 
streets, it is because they find it pleasanter at 
home, and prefer home life to the streets. 

We have no time for a reverie—a string of 
donkeys laden with paniers containing mer- 
chandise and fruits of all kinds; live fow!s 
hanging down, a dozen together tied by tho 
feg on one side and two or three little lambs 
on the other, thrown across a donkey’s back 
like a sack, the cavaleade driven by muleteers 
in gay sashes, embroidered gaiters, and velvet 
hats; followed by water-carriers, men aud 
women—make us beat a retreat into the near- 
est doorway to let them pass. Following them 
to the ‘‘ Plaza,” or market-place, a large, neg- 
lected-looking square, with arcades chiefly 
appropriated to tinkers’ and Jews’ clothes- 
shops, we see what little there is left of native 
costume in Cordova. Its appearance, to tell 
the truth, is most dilapidated and ‘ seedy”— 
there is no better word. Italians are much 
more picturesque than the groups we see here, 
and are more consistent in their dress. 

The Sefioritas wear a red rose or sprig of 
jessamine in their hair, and throw a mantilla 
over their heads (because, we presume, they 
know, intuitively, that it is more becoming to 
them than a bonnet) ; but their dresses come 
from Lyons or Marseilles; and the poorer 
classes imitate their betters and buy all the 
modern finery they can. 

A few ot the old nobility still reside in Cor- 
dova and its environs, and it is fair to presume 
that the old lady that we see nearly every 
day, bumped and jolted over the stones 
through the few wide and ill-paved streets 
of which Cordova can boast, is a representa- 
tive of some ancient house ; she has imported a new open 
carriage from Madrid, and it is evident that the cobble- 
stones and the rather unscientific “‘ whip ” who is belabor- 
ing the mules that complete the equipage, will make short 
work with the springs. She is going to take her daily ride 
on the ‘‘ Alameda,” and promenade alone by the banks of 
the Guadalquivir. ’ 

Rverything about the city had a dreamy, forsaken look, 
and a forsaken sound. Even at Toledo we sometimes heard 
the tones of the guitar, but at Cordova scarcely ever. 

Ancient monuments are rare in Cordova, but it possesses 
the famvus mosque, the Mezquite, as it is still called. It 
may be said to stand unique in the world, for you must seek 
in vain for its counterpart elsewhere. 

The Alhambra at Granada and the Aleazar at Seville are 
architectural wonders, but even these great palaces give no 
idea of the Mosque of Cordova, which antedates them by 
five or six hundred years. It was in the year 770 that 
Abderahman undertook to erect a mosque which should 
surpass in grandeur and magnificence those of Damascus, 
Bagdad, and other oriental cities. The work was pushed 
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with extraordinary activity, and Abderahman, who himself 
drew the plans of the building, took so great an interest in 
its construction that he labored one hour daily with his own 
hands at the work. Nevertheless, he was not destined to 
see its completion, which was accomplished under the suver- 
vision of his son. After his father’s death, that prince con- 
tinued to push the work, which was finished near the end of 
the eighth century. It has often been asked how the Arabs 
could finish so gigantic a monument in so short a time, but 
it must be remembered that they were well advanced in the 
arts and sciences, and besides, instead of cutting and polish- 
ing marble pillars for the edifice, they employed all that 
could be found in a perfect state in the temples and other 
ancient edifices of Spain and Africa. 

This wonderful building was, of course, our first object of 
interest, after a night spent in a comfortable, little old-fash- 
ioned inn, with a patio full of orange trees, leading to a 
public sala, which, with its alcoves and foufitains, gladdened 
our hearts when, travel-weary, we reached it. 

Passing down the narrow, ill-paved streets, we crossed the 
Patio de los Naranjas, a vast court planted with orange and 
lemon trees of enormous size, with 
palms and cypress that make a green 
vault above, while the air below is 
cooled by the numerous fountains. 

The Orange Court of Cordova, like 
that of the Cathedral of Seville, is the 
pride and boast of Andalusia. It was 
laid out by the Caliph Almansar. 
Before clearing away the houses that 
occupied the ground, he sent for tho 
owners, and asked them to consent to 
sell the property to him. The prices 
asked were paid, and other houses 
erected for them. One old woman 
had a little house and in the yard a 
palm tree, to which she was so 
attached that she would not give up 
her heritage, unless her new home 
had a palm tree aswell. The Caliph 
directed that her desire should be 
carried out, though it should cost 
lim a million of dinars, and the old 
soul sat once more beneath a palm. 

You can entey the mosque by seven 
different doors of moderate height, 
surrounded by carvings in a pure and 
sober taste. The exterior walls, 
crowned with cut battlements, un- 
happily exhibit that light yellow color 
which is too often noticed in ancient 
edifices. There is no monumental 
facade, no imposing portals as may 
be seen in the churches of the middle 
ages. One would think that the idea 
of the architect was to exaggerate the 
simplicity of the exterior in order to 
increase by contrast the effect of the 
magnificence of the interior. Indeed, 
the plan as originally laid down, was 
particular to insure this simplicity. 

It is impossible to describe the 
impression one receives on entering 
for the first time the Mosque of 
Cordova. The many columns which 
support the vaulted roof interminglo 
as the trees of a forest, the long per- 
spectives changing to the eye as you 
advance into the interior. The dim, 





religious light which prevails in all Spanish churches, 
affords additional charms to poetry of its marble aisles. 

The columns originally numbered 1,200, but of these 
there remain standing but 860. According to tradition. 
they were obtained chiefly from the Temple of Janus, which 
occupied part of the site of the Mosque. Sixty were brought 
from Tarragona and Seville, a hundred and fifteen belonged 
to the monuments of Nismes and Narbonne, and one hundred 
and forty were contributed by the Emperor Leo, who 
reigned at Constantinople. Quite a number of them were 
taken from the temples of Carthage and from several other 
cities of the African coast. The capitals of the majority of 
these columns are of excellent Corinthian design, the others 
are either Doric or Arabic. They were originally each of 
them gilded, and traces of the ancient goldwork still remain 
upon them. 

The arches which spring from the columns present 
forms of a very varied character; some are a pure arch, 
but the majority of them are of the horseshoe design ; among 
which quite a number are carved and worked and orna- 
mented with lobes in uneven numbers, varying from three 
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to eleven. These arches are in double tiers, rising above 
and crossing each other; a plan which imparts to the mas- 
sive structure a lightness that is truly wonderful. The 
naves formed by the inter-crossing of these columns number 
nineteen in breadth, and twenty-nine in length. 

The Spaniards gave them the name of streets, such as St. 
Nicholas Street, St. Pedro Street, etc., naming them after 
the saints to whom chapels had been dedicated. 

At the extremity of one of the naves, is found the Mihrab, 
in past times the consecrated and holiest part of the Mosque. 
In this place, a narrow space opened in the wall, the Koran 
was formerly kept, and here the Caliph offered up the public 
prayers. 

The Mihrab, which was the richest part of the Mosque, 
has, by rare fortune, escaped the successive restorations, that 
is, in plain words, profanations, which mar so many other 
portions of this grand temple. It is entered by a horseshoe 
arch, upheld by elegant marble columns, surmounted by the 
most exquisite mosaic that can be conceived. It is com- 
posed of small cubes of glass, and presents inscriptions in 


cufic letters as well as ornaments of pure taste, on a back- | 


ground of blue and gold. Rome herself, Venice and 
Ravenna, fail to rival it. Though Moorish in style, it was 
doubtless made at Constantinople from the designs of a 
Cordovan architect. The great Arab geographer of the elev- 
enth century, Edrisi, informs us that the Emperor Romanus 
II. sent it as a present to the Caliph of Cordova. 

The interior of Mihrab, which is in the form of a regular 
octagon, is but 14 feet in diameter and 28 feet in height. 
The walls are lined with slabs of white marble, veined with 
red, surmounted by a cornice ornamented with inscriptions. 
Twelve pillars of white African marble, with white capitals 
and bases, inclose the sanctuary. The pavement, worn by 
the feet of the devout, shows 
in the days of old, when each pilgrim made the circuit seven 
times. The wonderful vault is a single piece of marble, hol- 
lowed in the form of a shell, and ornamented with sculptures 
of the greatest delicacy. 

The richness af Mihrib is, however, far from what it has 
once been, if we are to believe the description of Arabian 
writers, who state that the entrance to Mihrib was orna- 
mented with marble of inestimable value, and with columns 
of jasper and 
porphyry ; all va 
of which were 
covered with 
ivory and 
ebony and 
incrustations 
of the most 
rare woods, 
composed of 
26,000 pieces, 
which were 
fixed with 
solid gold 
nails, orna- 
mented with 
precious 
stones. 

A copy of 
the Koran, 
written by 
Othman, was 
preserved in a 
golden box, 
lined with silk, 
ornamented 


with pearls and 
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rubies, and placed upon a bracket of aloe wood, ornamented 
with nails of gold. It was believed in the olden time, that 
the jawbone of Mohammed was enshrined in the Mihrab; 
hice which fact this chapel is styled the Chapel of the Zan- 
carron. 

In Moslem times the Makssurah, paved with silver, with 
doors of mosaic and gold, led to the Zancarron. Thousands 
of lamps lit up the splendid temple, some of them bells 
from the Church of St. James, at Compostella, and other 
shrines of Catholic worship, here reversed to act as lamps. 

The vaults were, in the old time, wonderful specimens of 
sculpture, painting and gilding, but these have nearly all dis- 
appeared. Charles V., who, while at a distance, authorized 
the removal of part of the original ceiling, heartily cursed 
their obtuseness when he entered the Mezquite. ‘‘ You have 
put in,” said he, ‘‘ what could be put in anywhere, and you 
have removed what had no equal in the world.” 

Modern tombs contribute also to disfigure the Mosque of 
Cordova ; but it is grand, and its effect on the traveler is 
never forgotten. 

Leaving this wonderful structure, we passed by Ruiz’s 


| Tower and the Puerta del Perdon, a tall structure, covered 


with hexagonal plates of bronze richly ornamented, and 
bearing the Arabic words, ‘‘ Blessed be the name of God.” 
Two magnificent bronze knockers, one of which we illustrate, 
complete the decoration of the Puerta. They are, as usual 
in Arabic structures, at a height to be reached by a man on 
horseback. 

Outside of the mosque, the ancient monuments which re- 
main of Cordova are of a secondary character, and we becomo 
somewhat spoiled for minor objects after a visit to that grand 
edifice. 

The treasures of the Cathedral are not many or striking. 
The most remarkable is a fine monstrance or ostensorium, in 
silver gilt, with beautiful emeralds, and exquisitely carved ; 
it is the work of Arphe, the Benvenuto Cellini of Spain. 
There are also some beautiful processional crosses, reli- 
quaries, chalices and pax, secreted at the time of Dupont’s 
French invasion, and so saved from the universal plunder. 

The bishop’s palace, near the Cathedral, is a modern 
building in very wretched taste. It contains a series of por- 
traits of the bishops. Ht was for a time the prison of 
Ferdinand 
Vil 

The Church 
of St. Nicholas 
is famous as 
that where 
Gonsalo de 
Cordova, 


known as the 
toad 
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Having 


spent the 
morning in 
the cathedral, 
our travelers 
wandered 
down to the 
fine Roman 
bridge, of six- 
teen arches, 
over tho 
G uadalquivir, 
looking upon 
some pictur- 
esque Moorish 
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mills and orange gardens. To the left is a statue of St. 
Raphael, the guardian angel of Cordova; and close by is 
the Alcazar, now in ruin, formerly the palace of Roderick, 
the last of the Goths, whose father was Duke of Cordova. 
Nothing can be more melancholy than the neglected 
gardens, the broken fountains and statues, the empty fish- 
ponds, and grass-grown walks, despite the palms and orange- 
trees and luxuriant creeping roses, which seemed to be 
striving to conceal the desolation around. The first palm 
ever planted in Cordova was by the Moorish King Abder- 
ahman, who brought it from his much-loved and always 
regretted Damascus. 

More than one happy surprise will greet the visitor who 
may be able to devote two or three days’ time to a leisurely 
stroll through the winding streets of the city. The Found- 
ling Hospital, founded in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, affords an impression of rest and calmness to the 
admirer of its beautifully and substantially ornamented front. 

Everywhere the ruins of ancient magnificence impress 
one with a feeling of thoughtfulness and solemnity, and 
more so indeed than can the mosque, whose great merits are 
in the wonderfulness of its workmanship rather than in the 
moral effect of its architecture. Great walls standing alone 
mark the sites of former palaces, half-demolished buildings 
of marble and stone, in and out of whose unglazed windows 
sweet-singing birds fly unchecked ; tenantless convents, de- 
serted churches, squares overgrown with grass, silent streets, 
markets where naught is sold, shops where no hum of indus- 
try is heard, an inactive, torpid, impoverished population, 
such is Cordova. 

Cordova is a singularly quiet old town, resembling Toledo 
in the rarity of its carriages, and narrewness of streets, 
many of them being mere alleys with a watercourse in the 
centre, into which the deep eaves of the houses on each 
side discharge, during rain, a stream so copious that it 
requires a very robust umbrella to bear up against it. It 
used to be celebrated for its leather (hence our legal term, 
Cordwainer), and silver filigree, both being creations of 
Moorish skill. No town certuimly stands more in need of 
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| good leather, were it only to protect the feet of its inhabi- 
tants from the vile pavement; but the art has been carried 
off by the exiled Moors over the sea to Morocco, where it 
still flourishes, and the only specimens we saw of ‘‘ Cordo- 
van,” were a few pigskins, tanned, for holding wine. Silver- 
smiths, however, still abound in Cordova, and in their shops 
we spent a good deal of our spare time and money. Spanish 
filigree, though perhaps scarcely equal to the Indian in deli- 
cacy and elegance, is much more adapted to the vicissitudes 
of a traveler’s portmanteau, from its remarkable firmness 
and strength. 

Our hotel, being constructed for the exclusion of air and 
light, on account of the intense heats in Summer in Anda- 
lusia, was wofully dismal, and ill adapted for the brief 
November days, which during our visit fell. 

We were almost as destitute of resources for passing the 
time, during our four days’ sojourn in Cordova, as Washing- 
ton Irving in his story of the Stout Gentleman ; and when 
books, letters and journals had each in turn been exhausted, 
not a few of our odd moments were employed in watching 
the clerk of a diligence-office, over the way, with whom, 
from the narrowness of the street, we mjght almost have 
shaken hands, had each party been simultaneously disposed 
to do so. Morning, noon and night, there sat he at his 
desk under the window, writing away with unflagging in- 
dustry and perseverance. This, in a Spaniard, quite excited 
our curiosity, and having nothing better to do, we wondered 
what could be the cause of so remarkable a devotion to 
business. On the third day our speculations on the subject 
were happily terminated by the appearance of another actor 
on the stage, who looked like an inspector, severe and 
official, and commenced a grand overhauling of accounts, 
and examinations of ledgers. The result was never com- 
municated to us, so, in default of more accurate information, 
let us hope it was perfectly satisfactory to all parties. At 
any rate, when I looked again through the deepening twi- 
light, the writing had ceased, the scribe, with his velvet cap 
and red tassel, had disappeared from his accustomed place, 

“Aud leit the world to darkness and to meJ” 
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Next day, having obtained special permission from | —_ ee vienier 
the archbishop, our party started off in haxeniiene for the LORD LYNDHURST’S GENEROSITY, 
hermitages in the Sierra Morena, stopping first at a pictur- | Iw or aboutthe year 1834, one of the most violent Radicals 
esque ruined villa, called the ‘‘ Arrizafa,” once the favorite | of the day addressed a long letter to Lord Lyndhurst, detail- 
residence of the Moorish king. The gardens are beautiful ; | ing the distressing circumstances in which he was placed 
the passion-flowers and jessamine hung in festoons over all | through ill health and the infirmities of old age, and solic- 
the broken walls, and the ground was carpeted with violets, iting charity. His lordship read the letter attentively, and 
uarcissus, and other Spring flowers. handed it to his secretary, saying, ‘‘Make out a check on 

The view from the terrace is lovely ; the town, when seen | my bank for five pounds, for this poor man.” The secre- 
from a distance, being very like Verona. Here the road ! tary, on looking at the signature, exclaimed, ‘‘ My lord, are 





became so you aware who 
steep that the iadaiaidaiaamaiiaiiaa ' , . as ; ” this man is ?” 
party had to (Ay) q i BH Miva! , 3 2 No,” said his 


Hf ny, 


leave their car- 
riages and 
walk the re- 
mainder of the 
way. The 
mountain-path 
remindedthem 
of Mount Car- 
mel, with the 
same under- 
wood of cistus, 
lilac and 
white, and 
heaps of 
flowering and 
aromatic 
shrubs. DBeau- 
tiful wild iris 
grew among 
the rocks, and 
half way up a 
rushing stream 
tumbled over 
the _ boulder- 
stones into a 
picturesque 
basin, covered 
with maiden- 
hair fern, 
which served 
as a resting- 
place for the 
tired travelers. 
After a fatigu- 
ing climb of 
two hours, 
they reached 
the postern 
gate of the 
hermitage, 
into which, 
after some 
demur as to 
their sex, the the Court of 
ladies, by spe- CASA DE LOS EXPOSITOS, FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, CORDOVA. Exchequer on 
cial permission a government 
of the archbishop, were admitted. There are at present | information, he conducted his own case, and was treated with 
seventeen hermits, all gentlemen, and many of high birth | much indulgence by Lord Lyndhurst, the judge. Cleave 
and large fortune, living each in a little separate cabin, with | began his defense by observing, that he was afraid he should, 
a patch of garden round it, and entirely alone. They never before he sat down, give some rather awkward illustrations 
see one another but at mass and in choir, or speak but once | of the truth of the adage—‘‘ that he who acted as his own 
a month. In their chapel they have a beautiful oil painting | counsel had a fool for his client.” ‘Ah! Mr. Cleave,” said 
of St. Paul, the first hermit, whose rule they follow in all its | his lordship, with great pleasantry—‘‘ ah ! Mr. Cleave, don't 
primitive severity. | you mind that adage ; it was framed by the /awyers.” Lord 
; scianacenaeiieaeei semaine samen = | Lyndhurst was of American origin, his father, the celebrated 

HE that lends to all shows good will, but little sense. ' painter, Copley, having been a native of Boston. 


lordship ; ‘‘I 
do not recol- 
lect having 
before seen 
the name.” 
‘* Why, this is 
the notorious 
G J—, 
who has been 
for many years 
so grossly and 
virulently 
abusing your 
lordship.” 
Lord Lynd- 
hurst stretched 
out his hand 
for the letter, 
looked again 
at the contents 
for a few sec- 
onds, and then 
observed to 
his secretary, 
“Oh, never 
mind what he 
has been in the 
habit of saying 
about me ; the 
poor man 
seems to be in 
avery distress- 
ed condition ; 
get the check 
ready, and 
send him the 
money.” 

A number 
of years since, 
when Mr. 
Cleave, the 
news - vender, 
was tried in 
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THE DREAMLAND OF LOVE. 
CHAPTER I. 


LA PETITE. 
Tue old Chateau des Sapiniéres, in the pleasant province 


of Anjou, stands looking across its broad terrace and the 
garden which 








yard to the left of the house a carriage was drawn up near 
the coach-house, under the shade of a large chestnut tree. 
The coachman on his box might have been asleep, he 
sat so still, and the horses stood hanging their heads ; they 
were old and fat, and glad of a rest in the middle of their 
journey. 

But a clock in the house struck four, and, as if a spell was 
broken, every- 











has replaced i aD — 


the old court- 
yard, down 
into a land- 
scape with 
green trees, 
grass with 
sheep feeding, 
a flash of 
water beyond, 
and a distance 
full of lovely, 
varied tints. 
It is a water- 
color picture, 
waiting for an 
artist to carry 
it away; soft 
and clear, the 
light masses 
of foliage ly- 
ing peacefully 
on the blue air 
that surrounds 
and peeps 
through and 
shadows them. 

But Madlle. 
de Saint - Hil- 
aire was no 
artist at all, 
and she was 
not thinking 
of the view as 
she stood on 
the terrace 
that afternoon, 
gazing into 
the distance, 
with the silent, 
old house be- 
hind her. 

It was early 
in September, 
and a great 
sun was bak- 
ing down on 
the weather- 
beaten walls. 
All the pink- 
and-white sun- 
blinds were 
down, shading 
the lower win- 
dows, and the 





+: THE GIRL TOOK UP HER GRANDMOTHER’S HAND AND TOUCHED IT WITH HER LIPS. 
white shutters 


were close above. Now and then a sound of voices made 

its way from the saloon to the girl’s ear, as she stood by the 

balustrade of the terrace, quite out of hearing of any words 

—a solitary figure, with a short, straight shadow on the 

gavel, in a light buff gown and a large, shady hat. In a 
Vol. IV., No. 3—21. 





thing began to 
move. The 
horses woke 
up suddenly, 
came round at 
a slow trot, 
and stopped 
before the 
broad terrace 
steps; a poodle 
with long, gray 
ears rushed 
out of the 
house and 
barked ; Mdlle. 
de Saint-Hil- 
aire started, 
turned round, 
and hurried i: 
with quick, 
graceful move- 
ments. After 
a few minutes 
two ladies ap- 
peared, still 
deep in talk, 
and advanced 
slowly across 
the terrace 
toward the 
carriage. They 
were both el- 
derly women. 
The visitor 
was the 
younger of 
the two, short 
and plain-fea- 
tured, but with 
something 
about her both 
pleasant and 
distinguished. 
‘* Then I am 
not to see la 
petite to-day ?” 
said she. 
“Well, per- 
haps it is 
better that we 
should not 
meet again till 
things are de- 
.cided. I leave 
the affair in 
your hands— 
it could not be better placed—and I shall anxiously expect 
an answer.” ” 
‘T think I can promise you a good one,” said Madame de 
Saint-Hilaire She was a tall, thin, upright old woman, who 
carried a long stick, and wore a black straw hat on her thick, 























gray hair. ‘‘I have always found my granddaughter reason- | 
able enough. She will feel as I do, that monsieur votre fils 
does her a very great honor.” 

“Du tout,du wut. You are very amiable to say so,” said 
the younger lady. ‘And when do you expect your English 
relations ?”’ 

“This afternoon. They will be here in an honr or two.” 

“‘Indeed! I shall hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
them. I have seen so little of the English—a very interest- 
ing nation. Are they handsome, these young people that 
are coming to you ?” 

“I really cannot tell you. I have not seen them since 
they were children.” | 

“Ah, par exemple! Adieu, madame—a revoir !” 

The visitor got into her carriage, and the horses went trot- 
ting slowly off round the sweep and away through the trees | 
in the direction of the high-road. 

Mme. de Saint-Hilaire went back into the house, followed | 
by her poodle, and called ‘‘ Marie !” on which her grand- 
daughter came stepping lightly down the wide oak stairs | 
into the hall. 

** Come out to the bench. 
I want to speak to you.” 

Some of the large trees that grew below the terrace were 
beginning to throw a kindly shade across the yellow gravel 
and the white bench under the house wall. Any one at the 
library window above could have heard all that was said 
here ; but the ol - lady and her granddaughter lived alone at | 
the chiteau, and their servants were all safe at the other end 
of the house. | 

“T told you that I had exchanged letters with Mme. de | 
Rochemar about you,” said the Comtesse, stroking her dog’s | 
curly head with her stick, and glancing at the girl beside | 
her with a little anxiety. 

** Yes, grandmother,” said Marie, quietly. 

She sat with her head and eyes drooped, smiling faintly ; 
a slenderly made little person, with delicate, aquiline features, 
and soft, pensive, dark eyes. She looked like the last of a 
long race uf fine ladies and gentlemen, with the shadow of 
their sins, perhaps, on her devout Catholic conscience, and | 
the brightness of their wit lingering about her finely-cut | 
lips. 

‘‘She has a very high opinion of you,” Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire went on. ‘‘She proposes that you should be mar- 
ried to her eldest son. She assures me that it is also his 
wish, that he has the most agreeable recollection of you, 
and hopes earnestly for your consent. You have not for- 





The sun is not so hot now, and 


gotten him, I suppose ?” 

“IT remember M. le Marquis very well,” said Mavie. ‘He 
gave me avery pretty bonbonniére. I have it still. But is | 
he come back from Algeria ?” 

“No; but his mother expects him very soon. You are 
fortunate, my child, to meet with such a good parti. Mme. 
de Rochemar tells me that this has been her intention for 
years, and nothing but your bad health, mon amie, kept her 
from speaking to me sooner. One must be glad to be con- 
nected with such a family as hers. There are few that hold ! 
a better position. Their fortu' : is large, their chateaux are | 
fine, they are loyal and religious, and there could not be a 
person of more excellent character than Louis de Rochemar. 
You accept his offer, then, mon enfant, with gratitude ?” 

Mme. de Saint-Hilaire talked on with great satisfaction, 
but there was a shade of doubt, too, in her strong, hand- 
some face, and she still looked anxiously at the weak, slight 
girl beside her. Perhaps she knew that Marie’s chief weak- 
ness lay in her delicate looks. A girl with the blood of the 
old noblesse in her veins, and whose ancestors had died in 
the Revolution, was not likely to be without strength of | 
some kind—if it was only self-will. | 
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“Mme. de Rochemar .cves you, ma petite, as if you were 
her own daughter,” sa:d tne comtesse. 

«She is very good,” said luarie, gently. ‘‘ Yes, if I must 
be married, grandmothet, if you will not let me stay with 
you, M. de Rochemar pleases me as well as any one I have 
seen. If it must be,” she repeated, suddenly looking up into 
her grandmother's face. 

‘**Yes, it must be,” said the old woman, 1n answer. ‘ You 
are my only heir, and those other Saint-Hilaires shall never 
have my estates. Allons! the affair is settled. 
moi, Marie.” 

The girl took up her grandmother’s hand and touched it 
with her lips. Mme. de Saint-Hilaire laid her other hand 
on her shoulder, and kissed her affectionately on both 
cheeks. 

“I shall have great pleasure in writing our answer to 


FE mb Tasse- 


| Mme. de Rochemar,” she said. ’ 


CHAPTER II. 


AN ADVENTURE AT LE MANS, 


ACK c HILE the sun was shining down on Les 

} Sapiniéres in its quiet cheerfulness, 
and while little Marie de Saint-Hil- 
aire’s thoughts were quite taken up 
with the prospect of being Marquise 
de Rochemar one of these days, her 
English connections were on their way 
from Paris, and, having a couple of 
hours to wait at Le Mans, had wan- 
dered off to look at the town and the 
cathedral. Notre Dame de la Couture 
attracted them first, with its two un- 
finished Norman towers, its great open 
west front, the graceful arcade above, and the noble stone 
carvings in the archway. 

Frank Wyatt pulled out his sketch-book, and stayed in 
the court leading up to the bare, strange, rather sad old 
church, while his brother and sister went in, walked up the 
nave and round the silent chancel, dived into the crypt, 
tried to study the history of that Jeanne whose tombstone is 
set against the wall there, poked and peered about in the 
darkness in true English fashion. They decided that after 
all there was not much to be seen, and hurried off to tell 
Frank so, and to drag him on to the cathedral. As they 
came out under that great, open archway, leaving the dark, 
shady church behind them, and advancing into the white 





| sunshine that glowed on the paving-stones, they met two 


ladies face to face. Behind these ladies was the intense 
blue sky, hard, clear, like the background of an illumini- 
tion. The younger lady’s beautiful fair hair escaped in 
some curls under her hat; the light shone through them, 
and they glittered like an aureole as she walked into tho 
church with free, decided steps ; a tall, upright, noble-look- 
ing girl, like an angel in some old Italian picture. 

‘* Johnny, what a lovely girl !” said Miss Wyatt. 

“Yes,” said Johnny, rather absently. ‘‘ Her mother was 
very handsome too,” he went on, aftcr a moment. 

“‘ How do you know it was her mother ?” 

‘ By the likeness, of course. Look, there’s Frank with a 


| priest talking to him.” 


When they reached their brother the priest had turned 
and walked off in another direction, his black skirts clinging 
to his legs. 

‘‘ What is the use of staying here ?” demanded Frank. 
““That little abbé says the cathedral is magnificent. We 
must get on there at once. It is an immense distance.” 

‘*Then you can’t walk,” said lus sisves, 


Thank you, I can.” 


n 
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The three marched off together through the narrow 
streets, passing all kinds of quaint shop-windows, at which 
the young men would stop and look in, though their wiser 
sister begged them to remember that time had a limit and 
trains would not wait ; across baking little ‘‘ places,” paved 
with round stones, climbing up, up, higher and higher, with 
at last a glimpse of the cathedral to help them on. Oh, that 
last delicious bit of street !—beetling, dirty, picturesque ; 
painted figures, carvings on the houses, doorways with the 
touch of grace and beauty that those old builders gave to 
everything ; perfect old women screaming to each other 
from the doorsteps, equally appropriate children playing in 
the gutter. 

Frank Wyatt, standing still in the middle of this street, 
tried to say something on sanitary matters, but broke off to 
admire the nearest house-front. His sister, less theoretical 
and more practical, hurried up the street as fast as she could, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ How delightful, how quaint ! Johnny, do come 
along ; let us get out of this. We shall have no time for the 
cathedral.” ’ 

It was strange to see how all that dirt and squalor crept 
up to the very brow of the hill, crouched under the very 
caves of the great cathedral, as it stood crowning the height, 
a dream in stone; its graceful flying buttresses cutting the 
sky, its windows and arches, roofs and gurgoyles and pin- 
nacles soaring very near heaven, breathing praise, gathering 
the prayers and sighs of its poor neighbors, and carrying 
them with its own rich offering into a purer air. 

These young English people, as they walked up the stately 
nave, were making a pilgrimage to the grave of an English 
queen. Berengaria, Coeur de Lion’s dear and beautiful wife, 
lies in the south transept of the cathedral. Standing by her 
effigy, one looks up the narrow side aisles of the choir; they 
are full of rosy light. There is silence in the church, except 
a distant footfall echoing on the stone. It is a fit and peace- 
ful resting-place for the noble Plantagenet queen. 

There were sure to be some lines, or arches, or effects of 
light and shade, that had to find their way into Frank’s 
book. His sister, who was hot and tired, came and sat down 
on a straw chair beside him, looking over him, while their 
younger brother wandered away by himself. These three 
agreed very well in their journeys together. Frank settled 
their plans and directed everything; Agnes, who was the 
eldest and plainest of the three, carried out the plans and 
took all the trouble, except when Johnny woke to the neces- 
sity of helping her. She admired her brothers heartily, 
especially, of course, Frank ; though I suspect that she loved 
Johnny the better of the two. 

The time stole away in the solemn cathedral. Frank’s 
clever pencil worked on ; the pink light changed and faded 
alittle. Very soon it was time to go back to the station, 
and the two walked out together to the porch; but no 
Johnny was to be seen. Frank sat down there, while Agnes 
hurried back into the church, calling him in a low voice, 
flying with quick steps up and down the aisles. As she ap- 
proached the choir, a priest, with a round, good-natured face, 
came down and asked her if she had lost anything. 

‘“‘T am looking for my brother, monsieur,” said Agnes. 

‘‘He is not here,” said the priest. ‘I think he is gone 
out, madam. I saw him—a young English gentleman, with 
a blue coat and curly hair. You will find him, no doubt, in 
the street.” 

‘‘Oh, merci, monsieur!” said Agnes; and she went back 
to the porch, thinking that the fat young priest had de- 
scribed Johnny as if he liked him, and with even a little 
regret in his tone that no part of the same description could 
ever apply to himself. 

They walked slowly down the nearer streets, looking about 
them, but Johnny was nowhere to be seen, Only the sunny 
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pavement, which had been so quiet before, was now covered 
with groups of people, chattering and gesticulating. Shop 
people had come to their doors, women were leaning out of 
the windows. At one place, near the deep -utting that was 
being made right into the centre of the hill, quite a little 
crowd was gathered ; they were pointing and describing and 
exclaiming. Frank asked a woman who was passing what it 
was all about. She had just stopped to listen, and was nod- 
ding her white cap and staring with her big brown eyes. 

‘** Ah, dame,” said she, ‘‘a terrible accident ;” and she went 
on with a quick, confused history. The horses of Mme. la 
Marquise de Valmont had been frightened, had run away; 
“le cocher de madame” had been thrown off the box ; the 
horses, with the great carriage behind them, had rushed 
through the streets, and would have precipitated themselves 
into this cutting ; but fortunately, at the last moment, some- 
body stopped them. They dragged him a yew yards, but he 
kept his hold upon them ; and as soon as they were stopped 
he disappeared. Mme. la marquise was ‘“‘ désolée”; for he 
had saved the life of her and mademoiselle, and she wished 
to reward him, but he was gone. 

‘Le petit Pichard says it was no one of the town, but a 
saint out of a church window,” said the good woman, show- 
ing her teeth. ‘C’est possible. What do monsieur and 
madame think of it ?” 

‘Is madame la marquise a good Catholic ?” asked Frank, 
gravely. 

‘*Mais oui! No one could be better.” 

‘*Then probably it was a saint. Bon jour, madame.” 

“‘T wonder if those were the ladies we saw in the other 
church ?” said Agnes. 

They went on down the steep street, making inquiries here 
and there for their brother ; but no one had seen him pass, 
and every one had been thrown int< a state of distraction by 
Mme. de Valmont’s wicked horses. The curly head and the 
blue jacket did not appear round any corner. Frank, how- 
ever, declined to fuss himself or be anxious, and was quite 
sure that Johnny would turn up at the station before the 
train left. 

‘We have nothing to do but to take care of ourselves,” 
he said, consolingly, to Agnes. ‘If a fellow who has been 
several times round the world can’t get on alone for au hour 
in Le Mans, there’s no more hope of him.” 

They arrived at the station, and were penned up with their 
fellow-travelers in the waiting-room. 

“But if he does not come,” said Agnes, looking despair- 
ingly at her elder brother, as he walked up and down in the 
middle of the room, the object of admiration to two young 
Frenchwomen in the corner, ‘‘ Frank, are we to go on with- 
out him ?” } 

“Of course. Do you think we can frighten your Welsh 
great-aunt out of her senses, and keep her*carriage waiting 
at the station? He must get on as he can—stupid fool!” 

‘*What can he be doing ?” 

“Probably he has lost his way among some of those 
streets, and is somewhere about three miles off ai this 
moment. At any rate, he is too late, for here is the 
train.” 

The waiting-room doors were flung open, they walked out 
on the platform, and, after lingering till the last moment, 
got into the train; but no Johnny appeared. Frank had 
spoken to one of the officials, and left a message for him; 
there was nothing more to be done. 

So it came to pass that, as the sun was getting low that 
afternoon, and as the shade of the great chestnut and walnut 
trees was creeping higher and higher on the front of the old 
chateau, its inhabitants heard the far-off jingle of harness- 
bells on the road, coming over the hill into the village. 
Past the church with its white spire ; over the bridge, where 
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the slim poplar-stems lay reflected on the clear water ; into | 
the avenue ; out again into the sunny meadow, where the 
shepherdess was coliecting her flock to drive them homeward 
—nearer still, past the little corner towers of the old court- 
yard, round the grass and the pink geraniums, came that 
merry and sweet jingle, till the good horses stopped in front 
of the steps, where the gray-haired valet-de-chambre was 
waiting, and the two Engiish visitors got out at Les Sapin- 
iéres. Mme. de Saint-Hilaire was standing with Marie on 
the terrace, and came forward to welcome her young rela- | 
tions. She kissed Agnes, and put out her left hand to 
Frank ; then she introduced them to “my granddaughter, | 
Malle. de Saint-Hillaire ;’ and Marie made a deep, graceful | 
courtesy, her two hands, in long, yellow gloves, in front of | 
her. 

“But there are only two of you,” said the old lady. 
‘Where is your brother John ?” 

‘* Indeed, I wish we could tell you,” said Agnes, who was 
looking quite peaked and anxious; her pleasure was sadly 
spoilt by the Le Mans adventure. 

Frank, who had very good manners, began to make his 
brother's excuses, setting him down as an absent, queer sort 
of fellow, who never did things quite like other people. He | 
begged that Mme. de Saint-Hilure would not disturb herself, | 
or think about John at all. 

“But it is very unfortunate. We must not lose him alto- | 
gether. Auguste,” to her coachman, “you must go again 
to the station to meet the next train. M. Jean Wyatt has 
not arrived.” 

‘** Bien, madame la comtesse.” 

Johnny’s brother and sister both interfered eagerly. He 
would walk, he could find his way, he would be shocked at 
giving so much trouble. 

‘*The distance is nothing at all, and it will do my horses 
good,” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. ‘‘Come, let us go into 
the house. Iam very happy indeed to see you, and to wel- 
come you to Les Sapiniéres. I hope, my dear Frank, that 
you have recovered from your illness. You look tired ; it is 
a hot day for traveling.” 

Frank, hat in hand, answered these inquiries most politely. 
They all followed the comtesse through the glass door into | 
the hall, and turned into the great, brown saloon, where 
Marie pushed forward old tapestry chairs on the polished | 
floor, and begged them to sit down. She herself sat down by 
Agnes, and asked little questions about her journey, thinking 
in her heart that this English cousin was rather dull. 

‘How was it you lost monsieur votre frére ?” she asked, 
smiling. 

And Agnes told her all about it, still looking a ‘little sad 
and distraite. 

Johnny lost! It seemed like a horrible dream. Not to 
know where he was, when two or three hours ago he had 
been walking by her side in that funny, narrow street, and 
under the glorious arches of the cathedral ! 

Little Marie was very kind and sympathizing ; threw up | 
her hands and nodded her head while Agnes told her story. 

Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, as she entertained Frank, glanced | 
from one to the other, and came to her own conclusions. 
She had a very great fancy for good looks, and a young man 
with a face and figure like Frank’s did not much need any 
further recommendation. The best type of Englishman, 
she decided ; and who should know better what an English- 
man ought to bet for her first cousin and great friend had 
married these young people’s grandfather, one of the hand- 
somest and most charming of men. 

This descendant 0. his was very like him ; tall and upright, 
with a sort of easy grace about him ; a regular, handsome 
sace, fair hair w.th a decided dash of yellow, clear, quick 
blue eyes, and Guite the air of what he was—a soldier and a | 























and a good deal darker. 


gentleman. Frank had walked over the course, and won the 
old French lady’s heart without any trouble or exertion. 

His sister was scarcely so fortunate. Certainly she had a 
good figure, dressed well, and looked like a lady ; but her 
face was plain, her complexion nothing particular, and she 
looked sad, puzzled and downcast, and almost as if she 
wished herself somewhere else. 

‘*Stupid !” thought Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. ‘‘I thought 
they told me she was full of intelligence. But perhaps the 
poor thing is anxious about her brother.” 





CHAPTER III. 
JOHNNY. 


=| HEY were sitting on the terrace after 
” .'| dinner in a flood of moonlight. The 
old, white stone balustrade, with 
the masses of ivy hanging over it, 
gleamed like marble. The moon looked 
down at them over the trees on the 
left ; she and all the stars seemed to 
shine with an intense brightness un- 
known in more northern skies. The 
owls hooted in the still, clear air, an- 
swering each other from tree to tree. 
Peloton took no notice of them at all, but sat wisely on his 
hind legs beside Mdlle. Marie, who fed him with bits of 






| sugar soaked in coffee, as a reward for the tricks he had 
| been displaying for the strangers. 


Old Jacques had brought out coffee on a little table under 
the library-window ; and there, where Marie had heard her 
fate that afternoon, she was sitting in the midst 'of the 
group, smiling and very cheerful, trying, as Frank and her 
grandmother did most of the talking, and all Agnes’s senses 
were absorbed in listening for bells in the distance, to 
remember exactly what M. de Rochemar was like. Short, 
she was afraid, and altogether a very different-looking per- 
son from this tall Englishman ; but, after all, what did that 
matter, and what business had she to be comparing the two ? 


| Somebody had told her once that people vith titles and fine 


estates need never trouble themselves about the want of 
good looks, and of course that was true. 

Englishmen, she believed, were generally poor, and more 
or less ‘‘ bourgeois” in their extraction ; if that was the case, 
poor things, what good fortune for them to be handsome ! 
She glanced across at Frank, who happened just then to be 
looking at her. The moonlight gave a charming refinement 
to his handsome face, which was a little thinned and softened 
by recent illness. Marie returned to Peloton with affection, 
taking his curly head between her hands, and gazing into 
his good, brown eyes. 

‘Peloton, tu es mort!” said she then, trying weakly to 
make him resume his tricks ; but the sensible dog knew she 
did not mean it, and took no notice whatever. 

‘‘Are your brothers like each other, Agnes ?” said Mme. 


| de Saint-Hilaire. 


‘No, ma tante, not at all. Johnny is not so tall as Frank, 
I don’* think any one would ever 
know they were brothers. But I heard you saying that 
Frank was like a soldier, and I am sure you will think 
Johnny like a sailor. Ah, don’t I hear the carriage coming ?”’ 

** What quick ears you have! Yes, but it is not nearly at 
the church yet. Now, suppose he does not come ?” 

‘‘We must go back to Le Mans to-morrow and look for 
him,” said Agnes. 

She got up and walked to the top of the steps, standing 
there to listen. Marie and Peloton followed her, and the 
poodle plunged down the stevs and rushed barking into the 
bushes, in pursuit of some imaginary trespasser, The bells 
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came presently jingling up. Jacques appeared from the 
house, the horses stopped; stout, good-humored Auguste 
looked down smiling from his box. 

“Ah! C’est ga—le voici!” said old Jacques, as he opened 
the carriage-door. 


Johnny jumped out, quite awake, and hurried up the | 


steps. 


‘*Here you are!” said Agnes, seizing his arm to make 


quite sure of his reality. 

Mme. de Saint-Hilaire came forward to meet him. She 
could not be anything but kind and hospitable, and she ac- 
cepted the young man’s earnest apologies with a smile. Not 
that Johnny said much, but what he did say he evidently 
meant ; and I think Mme. de Saint-Hilaire understood this, 
though he did not make half so many excuses for himself as 
his brother had made for him. 

“T beg your pardon. It was extremely kind of you to 
send forme. I’m so sorry you did. I managed to miss the 
train, you see.” 

**Don’t speak of it. It does not matter in the least,” said 
the comtesse, kindly. ‘‘ We were a little anxious about you, 
that was the worst of it; and Iam afraid you have distressed 
yourself a great deal with very little cause.” 

‘*But how on earth did you manage to do it, Johnny ?” 
said Frank. 

**Oh, I lost my way ;’ 
a low bow to Marie. 

‘*Let me present you to my granddaughter,” said Mme, 
de Saint-Hilaire. 

‘Johnny !” said Agnes, coming up behind him. 
dear, what have you done to your coat ?” 

‘“* My coat ?” 

“Tt is torn half across the shoulders. 
fighting ?” 

Everybody laughed, gently and politely, for Johnny began 
to laugh himself. 

**Oh, an accident. I'll tell you about it some day.” 

‘*Now you must come in and have some dinner; and, in 
the meanwhile, you can tell us your adventures,” said Mme. 
de Saint-Hilaire. 

Johnny began protesting, like a sailor or a schoolboy, that 
he did not want any dinner; but she took him into the 
house, and presently left him with his sister and Jacques to 
take care of him in the salle-a-manger. 

The old servant went in and out. 
elbows on the table, and gazed smilingly at her brother. 

‘*T am uncommonly hungry, though,” he said. ‘* What a 
jolly room this is!” 

It was picturesque, with its brown, painted walls and 
shiny floor, and long curtains of rich mixed colors at the two 
windows. A shaded lamp was hanging over a round table 
heaped with fruit and flowers. Old Jacques brought in dish 
after dish, and handed them to the young traveler, who did 
justice to everything. 

‘‘Johnny, now do tell me what happened to you, and 
how you managed to tear yourself like that?” said Agnes, 

‘** It’s a long story. I don’t know where to begin.” 

‘*At the beginning, of course. What did you do when 
you went out of the cathedral ?” 

‘*Walked down the street. Do you remember seeing some 
photographs in a shop window? There was one of that old 
church we went into first.” 

“Yes. What has that to do with you ?” 

** Well, I thought I’d go and get it. I can’t sit for hours 
in a church, like you and Frank. I suppose I dawdled about, 
rather. At any rate,I never got as far as that shop—not 
then, at least, for I went afterward. Here it is.” 

He pulled out a photograph of the west front of the old 
church, and threw it to his sister. 


’ 


and Johnny turned round to make 


““ My 


Have you been 


Agnes sat with her | 


‘*That’s nature, you see. I call that better than Frank’s 
pencil-sketches, don’t you ?” 

|  ** Well, as to that—it is a very good one. 
| did you do?” 

“As I went down the street,” said Johnny, slowly and 
quietly, going on with his dinner, ‘I met a carriage and 
| horses coming up at full gallop. Two ladies inside, and no- 
body on the box, and some people running behind. J] 
thought I might as well stop the horses, so I ran and got 
hold of them. They were difficult to stop just at first ; and 
I suppose in hanging on my jacket got torn.” 

‘** That was you,” said Agnes, under her breath, half laugh- 
| ing, and yet with her eyes full of tears. 

‘“*Tt was awkward for the ladies,” Johnny went on. ‘‘ They 
| sat like two Britons, without saying a word. Who do you 
think they were ?” 
| ** Those two we saw going into the church ?” 
“Yes. That was clever of you. Did you see them after- 
ward ?” 
| **No; but we heard of the accident as we came down from, 
| the cathedral. Nobody seemed able to imagine who stopped 
the horses, unless it was one of the saints out of the church- 
windows. We heard that the ladies were dreadfully vexed 
at not being able to thank him. What became of you, 
Johnny ?” 

‘*T cut away as soon as I possibly could, down one of the 
streets, and managed to lose myself somehow. Did you 
happen to hear their names ?” 

‘*Madame and Mademoiselle de Valmont.” 

‘Well, whatever their name was, they behaved most 
grandly.” 

Johnny seemed quite happy and satisfied in his admira- 
tion of the two brave Frenchwomen, and his sister knew 
better than to say anything more about his part in the busi- 
ness. They went back together into the salon, where they 
found the others. Mme. de Saint-Hilaire was sitting in a 
large chair near the piano, and Frank and Marie were turn- 
ing over a heap of music. Just as Agnes and Johnny came 
in, Marie took her place on the music-stool, and began play- 
ing a polka. Her small fingers jumped in a funny staccato 
style from one end of the keys to the other. Frank stood 
and watched her, his tall figure reflected in several mirrors ; 
Agnes took a chair close by ; and Johnny sat down by the 
round-table in the middle of the room, and began turning 
over an illustrated paper that was lying there, not at all con- 
scious that Mme. de Saint-Hilaire was inspecting him, as the 
lamplight fell on his face. 

Decidedly plain, she thought ; and yet there was a certain 
picturesqueness. A squarish face, with short and by no 
means handsome features; a skin burnt by all possible 
weathers to a dark reddish-brown, a tinge of brickdust red 
on his mustache and the ends of his hair; broad shoulders ; 
a figure awkwardly strong and square, and not tall enough, 
though by no means to be called short. Then came the re- 
deeming features of this rough exterior. Large, gentle gray 
eyes, with long lashes curling like a girl’s—beautiful eyes, if 
they had not been too sleepy and indifferent ; and a quan- 
tity of soft, waving brown hair, with a red light on it, as if 
it had been just caught by the sun. 

Madame de Saint-Hilaire saw all this as she looked at 
Johnny, and a little modified her first estimate of him as an 
ugly, awkward, boorish young man. Still, of course, no 
one could help feeling his vast inferiority to his brother. 
Here was Frank, with a charming smile, taking Marie’s 
| place at the piano, and singing with a very fine accent, for 
an Englishman, the ‘‘ Valse des Adieux.” 

Mme. de Saint-Hilaire turned round in her chair to give 
her whole attention, and listened with a great deal of pleas- 
ure and approval, 


What 


Go on. 
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Marie, sitting by Agnes, exclaimed, ‘‘ Charmant—char- | life, havinr once spent two months with her cousin, soon 
guant!” halt under her breath, and gently clapped her | after she married these young people’s grandfather. 
hands. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON MARRIAGES. 






_ADAME DE 
> chiteau lay on the castern slope of 
‘one of the pretty valleys of Anjou. 
| From the road that passed through 


up among surrounding trees. Green 
meadows, full of wild flowers, went 
sloping down to the stream. Along 
its banks, and all about the lower 
ground, there were rows and _ planta- 
tions of poplar, Swiss, black, and 
white, their tall, slim stems and light, 
silvery foliage bnghtening up 
te green all round as they stood against 
the background of the larger and darker trees. There were 
plenty of these, too—oak, elms, chestnuts, walnuts, and the 
graceful-leaved acacia, and the ailanthus with its bunches of 
red keys. 

On the other side of the chfiteau were several large old 
yards, with long ranges of white buildings, and great square 


gateways connecting them. Here there was always some- 


| 
} 


} 


| 


| 





the | 
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**She was married in the year ’19,” said she, ‘‘and I was 
with her in ’24, when your father was a child of four years 
old. We were very gay ; we went to many parties, danced 
at balls, enjoyed ourselves. English life has many pleasures 
for young girls ; I had a great fancy for it then. I thought 
there was no marriage like an English marriage. I can well 


SAINT - HILATRE’t | remember all I felt on that subject.’” 


‘““My grandmother’s was an English marriage, was it 
not ?” said Agnes, 


“Yes, indeed. She met your grandfather in Paris, in 


the village, on the other side of the| those happy days when we had aking. They met at a ball; 
river, you saw its square, solid towers, lsd I may tell you, my dear, as you are English, and accus- 
with their steep gray roofs standing! tomed to such things, that they loved each other at first sight. 


M. Wyatt contrived to inform Mile. de Magny of his devo- 
tion. She, in answer, begged him to address himself to her 
parents, which he did; and after a little delay they con- 
sented. He was only just in time, for they were on the 
point of arranging a marriage for her with M. Paul de Joli- 
vet. But they were affectionate parents, and not unwilling 
that she be happy in her own way. I was much attached to 
your great-grandfather, my uncle De Magny; but I must 
confess to you that I had a prejudice against M. Wyatt. I 
had no sisters, and Léontine, my dearest friend, was taken 
away from me to another country. I liked him afterward, 
however, and visited them with great pleasure not long 
before my own marriage. I saw them again, with your 
father and mother and yourselves, when you were all staying 
at Boulogne.” 

** Yes,” said Agnes, ‘I have always so much wished to see 


thing going on, for the comtesse farmed her own estate, and! more of you.” 


employed a great many people. Behind the house was the old 
* allée de plaisance,” where apple and walnut-trees grew in 
great numbers ; but the grass was rongh, and the old pleas- 
are ground was chiefly used now as an approach to the 
walled frait-garden at the further end. Up on the slopes 
beyond were the ‘sapaniéres ” themselves, the fir and pine 
woods, covering many acres; below them, and round be- 
hind the farmyard, lay the vineyards, sloping to the south 
and southwest. 

It was altogether a picturesque old place, with the remains 
of former strength to be found everywhere—in fragments of 
wall, foundations of towers, all gone now except the two 
corner tourelles with round, pointed roofs, thick walls, and 
gun-holes, between which you now drove up to the front of 
the house. 

Agnes opened her window wide that morning, and looked 
out into the Summer brightness and peacefulness. Tha 
flowers were all shining in the sun, that came to them over 


. . . | 
the farm-buildings and the acacia branches ; a dog was bark- 


ing somewhere ; 2 woman in a round white cap and a short 
blue jacket and petticoat, with a long stick in her hand, 
came driving some cows across from the yard to the lower 
meadows. One of them tried to run up among sme trees 
by the side of the road ; she shouted out an inquiry why it 
always persisted in going where it ought not ; the creature 
was ashamed of itself, and hurried back to its companions. 
Then Mme. de Saint-Hilaire appeared on the terrace, and 


Agnes took her hat and went down-stairs to join her. Her 
aunt, 2s she called her, received ner very kindly. 
* You can come with me to my garden,” she said. “Iam 


going to gather fruit.” 

So Agnes took a large basket out of her hand, and they 
went off together through sunshine and shade along the wild 
allée to the garden at its furtiier end. 

As they went, Mme. de Suint-Hilaire asked Agnes ao great 
many questions about her home and her family. She con- 
sidered herself quite perfect in her knowledge of English 
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“You are very amiable, my dear child. It is a great hap- 
piness to me to have you all here. And now tell me about 
your very charming elder brother. Has he quite recovered 
from his illness ?” 

*‘He is not really strong yet,” said Agnes. ‘It was 
rheumatic fever, you know. But the doctor said that such 
a change as this would be of the greatest use tohim. He 
had a year’s leave, and he has got six months’ extension 
because of his illness, so I hope he will get thoroughly well. 
He is a very nice invalid, for he can always amuse himself ; 
he is so clever in all sorts of ways. I don’t think I could 
mention anything he cannot do.” 

**You are very proud of him, no doubt,” said Mme. de 
Saint-Hilaire. ‘‘ And your brother John, he is not quite so 
remarkable ?” 

*Tam not sure,” said Agnes, thoughtfully. 

The old lady glanced at her, with a slightly incredulous 
smile. 

‘** Here we are at the garden,” she said. ‘‘ Open the gate, 
if you please. Now you shall cut what fruit I tell you, for 
Iam not young enough to stoup much. The peaches aro 
this way.” 

There was a fountain in the middle of the garden, and 
round it grew great beds of zinnias, scarlet, purple, crimson, 
orange, with their silky leaves and gold centre crowns turned 
up to the sun. The apple and pear trees in the garden were 
loaded with fruit ; there were tall castor-oil plants growing, 
and a tobacco plant or two, and several other strange things 
unfami.iar to English eyes 

The white, trellised walls all around were covered with 
fruit: peaches, red and golden; great, heavy bunches of 
purple and white grapes, on which happy insects were 
already beginning to feed themselves; bright nectarines ; 
figs, hidden among their leaves. 

Agnes and her aunt went round the walls. The 
comtesse pointed ont with her long stick, and Agnes 
gathered obediently into her basket, and grew so lively and 
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enthusiastic among the wonderful fruit that madame was 
quite pleased with her, and thought, a ter all, she had a 
bright face, and her hair was a pretty color and beautifully 
dressed. 

Somehow they did not go on with the subject of Johnny, 
for Agnes was not quite at home with this old French rela- 
tion of hers, and felt inclined to let her take all the lead in 
the conversation. But when, the basket having become 
tolerably heavy, and a bunch of zinnias having been laid on 
the vine-leaves above the fruit, they were slowly making their 
way back to the house, Mme. de Saint-Hilaire went back to the 
subject of marriages, in which she naturally supposed that a 
young Anglaise must be interested. 

‘*My friends will not believe me,” she said, ‘‘ when I 
assure them that the English never marry except for love. 
It astonishes them wonderfully.” 

‘* But is it so,” do you think, ma tante ?” said Agnes. 

** Mais, certainement! When such a thing happens in 
France, which, of course, it does now and then, we call it a 
marriage Anglaise. There are merits, no doubt, in both. 
We must follow the fashion of our country. In a French 
marriage all is carefully arranged; and if the demoiselle 
herself has not so much voice in it, everything is done for 
her by those who know her and love her best. Now, in 
England, where a young girl settles these things for herself, 
how many mistakes are made !” 

‘Perhaps so. But there is much more happiness.” 

‘¢That depends upon what we call happiness. Now my 
little Marie, I have not a doubt that she will be happy, for it 
has been my object to make her so. I have made a mar- 
riage for her with the eldest son of my friend the Marquise 
de Rochemar.” 

‘*Indeed !” said Agnes, much astonished, for it had never 
occurred to her that the odd little demoiselle, with her pale, 
curious face, could possibly be engaged to be married. 
And does she like him? Is she happy ?” 

**She does not know much about that yet,” said Mme. de 
Saint-Hilaire, smiling. ‘‘It was only arranged yesterday, 
and she has not seen M. dé Rochemar for some years. But 
she must like him. He is very amiable and very sensible. 
I have the highest opinion of him.” 

“You let me say what I please, my dear aunt, and yon 
understand that I take an English view,” said Agnes, 
bravely. ‘‘I must confess that such an engagement, if it 
were to the greatest hero on earth, would make me very 
miserable.” 

‘**It is possible. But, my dear, you must also forgive me 
for saying that you Englishwomen have not well-regulated 
minds. It is not your fault, but that of your bringing up. 
You have not our strong sense of duty. With us a Christian 
woman loves her husband as a matter of course, because he 
is her husband—loves her children because they are her 
children, and does her duty to all. Some malheureuses, of 
course, go astray, allow their minds to wander to other 
objects. That, however, is no one's fault but their own.” 

Mme. de Saint-Hilaire laid this down with some decision. 

‘On the contrary,” thought Agnes, ‘‘it is the fault of 
those who marry them to the wrong person ;” but they were 
reaching the house, and as Marie was just engaged, she con- 
sidered that argument would be useless. So she held her 
peace. 

Breakfast was at eleven o’clock. The polished walnut 
table reflected the fruits and flowers, which seemed to be 
piled upon it as if there was no room for them all. The 
shutters of the front window were closed, and into the half- 
darkened room the inhabitants came one by one, in different 
stages of liveliness. 

Frank looked pale, and confessed that he was tired. 
Johnny let out quietly that he had been all round the place, 
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and had caught some fish in the little river. Mlle. Marie 
seemed to her English cousin, who had just heard such 
interesting news about her, to look rather wistful and indif- 
ferent, even, perhaps, a little cross. Her dark hair grew low 
on her sensitive, white forehead, which she wrinkled up in a 
distressed sort of way. Old Jacques’s ways seemed to fidget 
her ; she would eat scarcely any breakfast, and sat looking 
small and pensive in her buff cambric gown. Her grand- 
mother did not notice this at all, and entertained her guests 
with a healthy cheerfulness which one sees almost oftener in 
the old than in the young. At seventy, Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire had more spirit and more strength than Marie at 
twenty-four. 

Poor Marie! Agnes Wyatt, who was very romantic, quite 
put herself into those little, high-heeled shoes, and was filled 
with immense pity and sympathy at the thought of how she 
should feel in such a state of things. She supposed her 
mind was ill-regulated, as the comtesse, with something less 
than French politeness, had told her. But however that 
might be, she was certainly old enough to have a mind of her 
own of some sort, and opinions of her own, though in some 
people’s eyes they might be wrong ones; and she was pretty 
sure that her mother in England would agree with her in 
thinking this a dreadful thing. 

‘‘Tam sure she is unhappy,” she thought. 
quite pale and sad. How can I save her ?” 

The answer to this question did not at once arrive. 

In the meantime, Marie was almcst cross to old Jacques 
who, after handing her several dishes in vain, half appealed 
to his mistress : ‘‘ Mademoiselle ne mange rien.” 

‘* Merci! Non, vous dis-je !’” said the young lady, as she 
impatiently waved away the approaching perdreauc, which 
seemed inclined to persevere. ‘‘Non grand’mére, je n’en 
veux pas,” she said, with a faint smile across the table. 

Mme. de Saint-Hillaire did not attempt much remon- 
strance, and afterward told Agnes that Marie had been in 
bad health for years, and that it was a wonder to see her eat 
anything at all, especially at breakfast. ? 

As they stood in the great, darkened salon, where long 
lines of light streamed throngh the nearly closed shutters 
across the floor, throwing rays into the mirrors, and catch- 
ing the old china and the quaint carving of the chairs, the 
comtesse called Frank, and asked if he was inclined for « 
drive that afternoon, to see some of her neighbors. ‘I can 
take you all four,” she said, ‘‘if your brother will sit on the 
box with the coachman.” 

Frank thanked her very much, but thought he had better 
keep quiet to-day. It was a great disappointment to him, 
but he had been foolish in dragging up the hill at Le Mans 
the day before. 

** Agnes should have kept you in better order,” said the 
old lady. ‘‘Do as you think best for yourself. Agnes, 
Marie, Jean, will you be ready at three o’clock ?” 

Marie followed her grandmother out of the room ; Johnny, 
who had already made friends with the cook, went off to 
talk to her about his fish; and Agnes went up to her elder 
brother, who had thrown himself into a chair. 

‘* Did you hear how Johnny tore his jacket ?” she said. 

** Not a word.” 

**T wonder we did not guess it at the time. That boy is 
always doing brave things, and getting no credit for them ;” 
and she told Johnny’s story, at which Franvk smiled. 

** Of course, just like him. A great piece of luck for Mme. 
Who-ever-she-was that happened to be there. However, I 
think the sooner he gives up stopping other people’s runa- 
way horses, the better for him. One of these days he will 
get something worse than a torn jacket.” 

“ He wonldn’t he Johnny if he did not do those things,” 

* Wout ue 6 sui J rank, 


“* She looks 
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“‘I have something else to tell you, Frank,” said his 
sister. 

But just then Marie de Saint-Hilaire came back into the 
room, and the news of her sad fate had to be kept and 
brooded over for the present in the sympathizing soul of 
Agnes. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CHATEAU LAURON. 


Trey drove in an open carriage along 9 magnificent road, 
wide, smooth, and perfectly firm—not a loose stune was to be 
seen on its fine brown surface. It ran like a line of light 
between thick dark woods, in the deeper part of which Mme. 
de Saint-Hilaire told them that there were wolves and wild 
boars and deer of different kinds. Johnny wondered if he 
should come in for any hunting; but she said it was very 
unlikely at this time of year, though one of the gentlemen 
in the province had the right to kill wild beasts all the year 
round, being in special charge of them, with the title of 
‘* Lieutenant Louvetier.” 

Beyond the woods there came a hill, and a great wide 
view with more woods in the distance, with two or three 
church spires and villages, and here and there the towers of 
a chiiteau standing up, clear and bright, among green fields 
and vineyards. In that transparent air, they could see a 
long way to blue hills in the far distance ; and all the nearer 
touches of color—trees, flowers, cottage roofs, yellow pump- 
kins, grapes already purple—stood out in the sunlit land- 
scape as if it had been a great pre-Raphaelite picture. 
and then they passed people on the road, walking, or driv- 
ing the long carts of the country, sometimes drawn by strong 
oxen with bent heads and a yoke across their horns. The 
people looked up and nodded a friendly ‘‘bon jour,’’ and 
Johnny, seeing that it was expected of him, pulled off his 
hat diligently to everybody they passed. 

**What nice-looking people you have about here !” 
Agnes. 

“They are not nearly so handsome as in some parts of 
France,” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire ; ‘‘but they are very 
good people. Of course, we have some bad republican 
characters, but they are not worth thinking of. They are 
black sheep, not at all respectable, and nobody takes any 
notice of them. Do you see all this wide plain! It was 
formerly a great forest, and was destroyed in the wars with 
the English. That old stone cross in the middle of the vine- 
yard yonder, marks the site of a battle.” 

‘* This has not been a peaceful country,” said Agnes. 

“No, indeed. And even now no one ever knows when 
the Red Republicans may rise, and bring another deluge of 
misery over our poor country. I could almost say that they 
would be worse than the Germans.” 

Agnes was beginning to ask some question about the war, 
but Marie, who had recovered her temper by this time, 
leaned forward and seized her with both hands. 

“You must not talk about the war,” she said. 
like an awful dream. 
mind her of it. Some time, when she is not with us, you 
may ask me questions, and I will tell you about it.” 

“Thank you,” said Agnes. 

Past the great bare hill, and the plain, they came into a 
quieter, more homelike country; passed through a little, 
quaint village, then between gardens and meadows where 
cows were feeding by the side of a stream. The meadows 
had no gates, and women and children sat watching the 
cows as they grazed. Sometimes dogs, with rough, bristly 
hair, rushed out and barked fiercely at the carriage. 
the road went winding along a shady, green valley, with 
wooded green slopes, the same little stream running, and 


said 


poplar and chestnut-trees growing on the banks. Beyond 
that, there was a poplar avenue by the water-side, such an 


avenue as one sees in a dream. The trees stood close to- 


gether in an unbroken row along each side of the road, 
which was narrow here, though still smooth and good. The 
gray stems and the delicate foliage went up, up, tapering 
straight and slender to the sky, so tall that their tops, as 


| you looked un, seemed close together, with only the narrow- 


est line of blue between ; the carriage and horses were like 
small things creeping on the ground as they went under 


| them. 


Now | 


“Tt was | 
’ | 
It makes my grandmother ill to re- 


“This is something like a cathedral,” said Johnny, as he 
sat and looked back along the receding avenue. 
one an idea of one’s real size.” Y 

** Yes, it is beautiful,” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. ‘It is 
on my friend M. de Valmont’s property. He is very proud 
of it, and wishes it was nearer to his house.” 

A flash of life and interest sprang into Johnny’s eyes. He 
glanced at Agnes, who began to regret that she had not 
made an opportunity to tell their aunt about his adventure 
yesterday. She did not dare to do it now in his presence, 
and thought that, as things had gone so far, it would be fun 
to wait and see if the rescued ladies told the story them- 
selves, and if they would recognize Johnny as their rescuer. 

For the last two or three miles the country was wilder 
again, the fields were steep and rocky, here and there rough 
little commons, covered with bracken and gorse, stretched 
away from the road, and heather just beginning to fade from 
its purple richness lay like a sunset cloud on the sides of the 
hills. 

Then they saw a great, dark wood in front of them, and 
standing up before it, with arched avenues leading to it and 
green lawns about it, was an immense building, with towers 
and soaring roofs and many windows, like a castle in a fairy 
tale, high exalted and gazing alone over the vassal country 
that lay humbly sloping up to its feet. 

‘There is Chateau Lauron,” said Marie, leaning forward. 

“Tt is magnificent!” said Agnes. ‘‘ What an immense 
house !”” 

Johnny said nothing, but looked silently at those great 
towers, 

‘You do not often see anything so fine as that in Eng- 
land,” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. ‘*‘ What do you think of 
it, Monsieur Johnny ?” 

She was a little provoked by his quiet way of taking 
things, and put it down to that thoroughly English frame of 
mind which, feeling the value of its own opinion, won’t 
rashly give it in favor of any new thing, however beautiful. 

“It is a very fine old place,” said Johnny. ‘‘ No, I never 
saw anything quite like it before.” 

They drove up the avenue, and round the wild, open 
lawns, uninclosed, and looking as if the wolves from the 
woods would come down when they pleased and prowl about 
the house-door. There were no flowers, except a few blos- 
seoming shrubs that clustered under the great, rugged walls, 
and under the double flight of steps that went up in a curve 
to the door. There were three square, high-roofed towers, 
and corps de logis between them, and extending beyond them 
in a long, uneven line. 

The whole family belonging to this stately old place was 
standing on the steps as Mme. de Saint-Hilaire and her party 
drove up; M. and Mme. de Valmont, their daughter, and 
two sons in shooting-coats. 'The gentlemen came with their 
hats in their hands to open the earriage-door and help the 
ladies out. Johnny Wyatt, who had jumped out first, also 


“It gives 


| stood hatless, and gravely returned such bows as were di- 


rye ] 
Then 


rected to him. Seeing M. de Valmont bend over the com- 
tesse’s hand and raise it gently to his lips, he was not sure 
whether he ought to observe the same ceremony with Mme. 
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de Valmont, but she put him at his ease with a smiling bow. 
She was a very handsome woman, tall and fair; aud, though 
she had no longer the delicate lines of youth, there was 
something very attractive in her frank, kindly expression. 

Of course it was the same lady who had walked with her 
daughter yesterday into the old church at Le Mans. This 
daughter, now standing behind her, had a much graver look 
on her noble young face. Her complexion was pale and 
clear ; and there was a simple, straightforward dignity about 
her twenty years which gave every one who saw her the feel- 
ing of being in the presence of a high-born maiden of the 
olden time. 

The English sailor, waiting in the background at the foot 
of the steps, looked up at her, and she looked down at him 
in her quiet way. Then she opened her brown eyes with a 
sudden surprise, and put her hand on her mother’s arm, as 
she was just turning round to mount the steps with Mme. de 
Saint-Hilaire. 

**Mon Dieu, maman, c’est lui!” 

“What do you say, Cécile? Where? Who?” exclaimed 
Mme. de Valmont. ‘Ah, c’est bien lui! Pardon, chére 
madame ; it was monsieur votre neven who saved our lives 
yesterday. Monsieur, how can we show you our grati- 
tude ?” 

Everybody turned round, Agnes biting her lips and smil- 
ing with irrepressible delight; Marie and her grandmother 
utterly mystified, 

**Tt was a noble action,” said M. de Valmont, who was a 
slight, dark, pleasant-looking man, with very demonstrative 
manners ; and going up first to Johnny, he took him by both 
hands and squeezed them affectionately. 

Johnny was half afraid of being embraced ; but M. de Val- 
mont knew better than that. 

“Max! Pierre !” he cried, ‘‘ where are you ? Shake hands 
with this noble Englishman, and offer him your thanks for 
saving the life of your mother and sister. Thanks are less 
than nothing. We owe him our whole happiness—all that 
makes life worth living. Ah, it is a debt that can never be 
paid !” 

Under this shower of gratitude, poor Johnny behaved 
beautifully. He smiled and said nothing, his sunburnt skin 
taking a still darker tint as he shook hands with the gentle- 
men. 

When Mme. de Valmont came and offered him her hand, 
with very sincere tears in her eyes and all kinds of pretty 
speeches chasing each other from her quick, expressive lips, 
he just stooped and kissed the soft, white fingers, still without 
sayinga word. But when Cécile, with the wonderful life and 
light in her eyes, that very few, even of those who kney her, 
were privileged to see often, held out her slim young hand 
too, looked at him, and gravely smiled, Johnny pressed the 
hand in English fashion, and said, in a low voice, looking at 
he; 

Merci, mademoiselle.” 

“De grice, ma chére,” began Mme. de Saint-Hilaire to 
Mme. de Valmont, as they went into the house, ‘‘ explain all 
these wonders to us. Marie and I are dying of curiosity. 
Where and when did you make acquaintance with my 
nephew, John, and how had he the good fortune to save 
your lives ?” 

**T was going to tell you the whole story,” said Mme. de 
Valmont, ‘“‘and how grieved we were to have lost sight of 
our deliverer. 
wlready ? Your nephew has not told you of his brave 
action ?” 

“Neither my nephew nor my niece has said a word to me 
on the subject. I hear now for the first time that your life 
and Cécile’s have been in danger,” answered the comtesse, 
slightly aggmeved. ‘* When did this happen ?” 
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‘* Yesterday, at Le Mans. I have not yet recovered from 
the shock. Would you not have thought that after such a 
drive as that the horses would have been quiet? But no! 
Had it not been for the heroism of your nephew, we 
should have all been dashed to the bottom of the new 
cutting.” 

** Agnes, my dear child, why did you not tell me?” said 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. 

«Ma tante, we were not with Johnny at the time. It was 
after we lost him. I should have told you, but I knew he 
would not like it to be talked of. And till we were driving 
along to-day I did not know that Mme. de Valmont was a 
friend of yours.” 

‘**You are very happy to have such a brother,” said Mme. 

de Valmont—‘‘as modest as he is brave. Does he follow. 
| any profession, this hero of ours ?” 

‘* He is in the English navy, madame.” 

** And has French blood in his veins,” said Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire, as she climbed the stone steps in the hall. 

Johnny had another ovation when they had crossed the 
pretty parqueted hall above, with its low, arched roof, and 
gone on through the library into the great saloon, with its 
immense chimneypiece and painted ceiling, its tapestried 
walls and dark oak furniture. Here they all sat down in a 
circle of large fauteuils, and listened to Mme. de Valmont as 
she thrillingly described her adventure of yesterday. There 
was much throwing up of hands, and many exclamations; 
more showers of grateful admiration on the head of the 
unfortunate hero. 

Malle. Cécile said nothing, like a correct young lady as 
she was, but sat with a smile in her eyes and a lurking look 
of fun which sympathized with Johnny’s discomfort under 
this mountain of thanks. Marie de Saint-Hilaire asked a 
few questions, smiled kindly at Johnny, and made compli- 
mentary remarks to Agnes. M. de Valmont, who had been 
in the French navy in his youth, began asking the young 
man something about his life on board ship. Th vo 
**jeunes gens” listened and held their peace. 

After some time spent in this way, M. de Valmont askeu 
Johnny if he would like to see his horses, a proposal which 
Johnny jumped at; and this ended in all the young people 
going out with him at the other side of the chateau, where 





But is it possible that you do not know it | 


| the drawbridge crossed an old moat thirty feet deep, with 
trees growing in it. 

‘*Now that they are gone, ma chére, I have something to 
tell you,” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, moving a little nearer 
to the marquise. 

‘*Some news about la petite ?” 

‘Yes. The affair with M.de Rochemar is arranged. I 
cannot tell you,” said the old lady, clasping her hands, 
‘‘what a relief this is to me. I have been very anxious 
about Marie, for, as you know, she has never been quite like 
other young girls—always difficult to manage, though the 
most charming child possible.” 

Mme. de Valmont nodded and acquiesced, and then list- 
ened with great interest to the history of Marie’s affairs. In 
her heart, perhaps, she did not quite regard her as the most 
charming child possible; but she was far too good a friend 
and too polite a woman not to take her quite contentedly at 
her grandmother's valuation. Any faults that long acquaint- 
ance had spied in little Marie were quietly buried in the 
Marquise’s own knowledge. She offered many congratula- 
tions, and spoxe with the greatest kindness both of the 
girl and her fiancé. 

**The Marquis de Rochemar is so good, so amiable,” she 
said. ‘I only hope that Cécile may be as fortunate as her 
friend.” 

‘“Have you any plans for her ?” asked Mme. de Saint- 
Hhlaie. 
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“She had several offers, you know,” said Mme. de Val- 
mont, shrugging her shoulders and flourishing her fingers 
in the air. ‘‘ Mais je ne sais pas—I tell them all that Cécile 
is too young ; and, as you know, one only daughter is dif- 
ferent from a dozen. There is no hurry, and her father and 
I will give her to no one till we are perfectly satisfied. She has 
a right to expect as good an establishment as any young girl 
in Frane>. And, besides, her education is scarcely finished. 
I cannot part with my Cécile yet. The other day I hada 
letter from my aunt D’Altsin, proposing a gentleman of her 
ncequaintance, Monsieur Jules de Marillac. She says he is a | 
fine young man, and heir to his old uncle, M. le Comte de 
Marillac. That sounds well, and I think it is just possible 
that if I see him in Paris, and if I like him, I may permit 
him and Cécile to have an enterrue. But I am not at all 
sure. Now that we are alone, I seriously must congratulate 
you on your charming nephew, to whom we owe so much. 
Tadmire mademoiselle your niece, too ; elle a l'air trés-dis- 
tingué. But as to him—such fearless courage, such presence 
of mind, such devotion! You are happy in having such a 
relation, dear madame.” 

‘*T am extremely glad that John behaved so well,” said 
the comtesse ; ‘‘in fact, I am astonished. If it had been 
his brother I should have felt no surprise whatever. Frank 
is the flower of the family ; and so you will confess when I 
have the pleasure of presenting him to you.” 

**Ts it possible.” 

‘Tt is so, [assure you. As handsome as an angel ; clever, 
accomplished, with manners that might have been learnt in 
Court. Iam proud of him as my relation indeed.” 

** And why did you not bring him with you ?” 

‘*He has long been suffering from a severe illness, and 
was tired after his journey. The next time we meet 1 hope 
he will be quite himself.” 

**You and all your young people must dine with us very 
soon,” said Mme. de Valmont. 

While these ladies were talking them over in the saloon, 
the young people were following M. de Valmont all about 
the place. His stables were well worth seeing, to begin with. 
He had beautiful English horses, and they lived in stalls with 
brass headings and pink marble mangers. The saddle-room, 
where the harness and the whips were so various and in such 
perfect order as to be quite an exhibition, had a polished 
floor, with little green mats laid upon it here and there. 
The young De Valmonts were very anxious to know whether 
such arrangements as these were commonly seen in Eng- 
land ; and Agnes and Johnny assured them that such perfec- 
tion was very seldom reached, or even tried for. 

‘‘Mon pére est grand amateur de chevaux,” said Max de 
Valmont, a good-natured, good-looking young man of two- 
and-twenty. 

They went next to see some deer-hounds, which ha’ + 
house in the outbuildings ; and then wandered round the 
courtyards of the old chiteau. The present house was, per- 
haps, not much older than Francois I.; but there had been 
a strong castle here for hundreds of years before that. Six 
round towers defended the old inclosure, inside which there 
were now three or four large yards and a good-sized kitchen 
garden. There were ivy and climbing roses on the. battered 
old walls, and great walnut-trees leaning over them. Agnes 
was very much interested, and pleased M. de Valmont by 
asking all kinds of intelligent questions about the fortifica- 
tions and the history of the chateau. Cécile talked to Marie, 
and hejped her over the heaps of stones and the uneven 
places which were in their way now and then. The young 
men and Johnny lingered a little behind, but had not very 
much to say to cach other ; however, there were two fox- 
terriers to be played with, which came racing after them. { 

‘‘Now follow me,” said M. de Valmont, as they crossed 
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the kitchen-garden, ‘and I will show you one of the causes 
of the Revolution. Take care, mademoiselle ; the descent is 
very steep.” 

They all followed one another down something which had 
once been a staircase, and now was a chaos of stones, and 
tumbling earth, and dead leaves, with long ‘grass and weedg 
hanging over it. At the foot of this they mounted a broken 
step into 4 little doorway, and stood inside a round tower 
very oddly constructed. There were openings at the top, 
under the penthonse roof, and to the height of at least uve- 
and-twenty feet there were tiers on tiers of pigeon-holes in 
the old white wall—thousands of them. In the middle of the 
tower there was a great upright beam, with arms stretched 
out, to which were fastened two ladders. The arms turned 
round, and by their means the ladders could meve from nest 
to nest. 

‘This is a funny place!” said Johnny. 

**C’est le colombier,” said Cécile de Valmont, turning to 
him with a smile. ‘One of the old rights of the noblesse, 
My father keeps it as a curiosity.” 

The marquis, in the foreground, was explaining to Agnes 
that before the Revolution the nobles alone had the right to 
keep pigeons, which lived in this tower, and flew out all over 
the country for their food, taking the best grain of the peas- 
ants, who had no business to complain if all the food be- 
longing to them and their children went for the use of the 
seigneur. 

** How wicked that was!” said Agnes, earnestly. 

‘**Oui, mademoiselle,” said M. de Valmont, smiling. ‘‘ That 
and other wickednesses were swept away so roughly that one 
almost forgets to be indignant. My grandfather and grand- 
mother, and many other of our relations, paid dearly for their 
colombier with their heads.” 

**An,” said Agnes, shivering ao little, ‘‘I think I never 
realized the Revolution before.” 

They climbed silently back ont of th old tower, and were 
soon laughing in the garden sunshine, but Agnes’s thoughts 
still lingered in the darkness of the Revolution. In more 
ways than one she could understand it now. In Mme. de 
Valmont, with her sweet, easy manners ; in Cécile, with her 
grave nobleness brightened by girlish fun, and the straight, 
fearless look of her brown eyes; even in Marie de Suint- 
Hilaire, with her small frame and delicate features, and air 
at once spirited, careless, gentle, and a little sad, she seemed 
to see the ladies who had kept up their traditions in all the 
terror of the prison, who had smiled and laughed sweetly, 
and prayed earnestly ; who had not dreamed such a thing as 
cowardice possible, and had gone on to their terrible death 
as if it was indeed the gate at the end of the “thorny path 
that leads to glory.” 

Agnes was quite right; the times are not so changed but 
that it still means a good deal to have nobie’l'rench blood in 
O'S Vestn 


CHAPTER VI. 
TNE SHEPHERDESY, 


Wuen his relations had driven off, Lientenant Frank 
Wyatt took a cigar, and wandered round about the old place 
—into the yard, down the avenue, about the meadows, where 
pretty pale crocus-flowers carpeted the ground. Indian corn 
grew there, too, with its long stalk and leaves, and the great 
head pushing its way upward. The poplars rustled beside 
the river, the fish dived and darted along under the shadow 
of the weeds. The whole place lay perfectly still in the 
afternoon sun, like ‘‘a haunt of ancient peace,” a silent, 
sleepy Arcadia. 

Unless one is brought face to face with them by some per- 
sonal experience, it is aluust uupossible to believe that these 
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Trench country landscapes can be the scene in present times 
of war and revolution. Old feudal struggles there may have 
been ; that old chateau on the hill may have sent out smoke 
and fire from the gun-holes in its walls; but all that was 
hundreds of years ago. Now, the place lies open and secure, 


without even the protection of a single gate, from the | 


entrance of the avenue to the terrace and the house-door. 
Yet, within the memory of children, Prussian soldiers have 
clattered down through the village of Sonnay-sous Corillon, 


which lies close to Les Sapiniéres ; and within the memory | 


of men there have been burnings and revolutions; and | 


those who live now confidently expect to see more of such 
things before they die. 

Frank wandered about very agreeably to himself. His 
artistic mind understood and enjoyed the beauty round him. 
Perhaps it needs as fine a faculty to see and appreciate this 
kind of beauty as to sit gazing in rapture at mountains or 
the sea. The poplars by the little river, with their silver 
stems and light leaves that shadowed and flickered and 
rustled with every softest breath of air; the blue, clear sky 
shining through them; the slowly running water, blue, 
silver, brown, green, in its gentle reflections ; the meadows 
emerald green. 

Frank found several lovely subjects for sketches down 
here in the low ground, and also discovered a pretty view of 
the chateau, and another of the church-spire rising among 
trees. He had an idea, which, I think, shows that there was 
something in him of the true artist, that Nature in her 
everyday work is even more worth copying than in her 
grand efforts. Poets and wise men have said very truly that 
we miss the beauty that lies about our feet. It is true 
concerning more things than water and grass and trees ; 
but as far as these went, at least, Frank was not one of the 
blind. 

Presently he walked up into the meadow near the house, 


where the shepherdess had just brought her flock for their 
This was not one of those bergéres proper | 


afternoon graze. 
to Arcadia and the Muses, with a round straw hat and a 
crook. La Metre Chapin was a little, withered, old woman, 
active, upright and shrewd, with a tight white cap, a short 
jacket and petticoat, bare, brown legs like two sticks, and 
dark-brown worsted socks under her sabots. Her rough- 
haired dog was in attendance ; and as she watched the sheep, 
she was hard at work all the time with her distaff and 
spindle. 

** Bonjour, monsieur,” said she, with a laugh in her black 
eyes, as Frank, in his gay clothes, looking very fair and 
languid, came sauntering up the meadow. 

‘* Bonjour,” said Frank, taking off his hat with a smile. 
Ah, dame ! 
those railways are tiring enough in such weather as this. 
And monsieur came from a great distance.” 

“From Paris, yesterday ; but before that I came from 
England. That is a long journey.” 

‘England! Yes, indeed, I have heard the name of that 
place before. And the sheep in 


” 


‘Monsieur has recovered from his journey ? 


1 England, monsieur, are 
they as fine as these ? 
**There are many different kinds,” said Frank, ‘‘ some 
larger, some smaller. Where do these come from ?”’ 
When once La Chapin had started on the subject of her 
sheep, nothing could stop her. They were her children, her 
darlings. She ran on for some time about them, giving 
Frank, who was not learned in sheep, more information than 
he chose to show. As soon as he could get a word in, he 
began asking her about the place: had she lived there long 
in the service of Mme. la Comtesse? This was another of 
La Chapin’s pet topics. She had lived at Sonnay all her 
life, and her parents before her. They were there all 
through the great Revolution ; but monsieur must under- 


| of things that monsieur can imagine. 


| wicked soldiers that passed through the place. 


stand that they were good people in those times when all the 
world was wicked. 

‘* Madame’s family was not here then ?”’ John suggested. 

‘Certainly not. M.le Baron de Sonnay and his wife and 
daughter—voili tout. Ah, dame! ce pauvre monsieur, it 
was a terrible time for him. He sent the ladies out of the 
country, and remained himself at the chiteau with his valet- 
de-chambre — and that was my uncle, Jean Pichard, my 
father’s brother. But perhaps monsieur has heard the 
story ?” 

‘* No, never,” said Frank. 

‘*M. le Baron was rich, and the best master and the best 
friend in the world. He had also great treasures of silver 
and gold, dishes and vases, spoons and forks, and all kinds 
Allons! he deter- 
mined to hide all this, and, in fact, he and Jean Prichard 
buried the whole somewhere about the chiteau. He wrote 
to madame his wife, and told her that he had done this. He 
said it was quite safe, for no one but himself and Pichard 
knew the place. Ah, it was safe indeed! A few weeks 
after, ce pauvre Monsieur le Baron was guillotined. And, as 
if that was not enough, my uncle Pichard was shot by some 
So both of 
them died, and neither knew of the death of the other.” 

‘*That was strange,” said Frank. ‘‘ And the treasure ?” 

‘‘The treasure, monsieur! It lies where Monsieur le 
Baron and my poor uncle buried it.” 

** And no one has searched for it ?” 

“Si,” said La Chapin, laughing. ‘Everybody has 
searched for it, but nobody has found it. If Madame la 
Comtesse would take the advice of her servants, she would 
dig over the whole estate. But she does not trouble herself 
about it, any more than I do about the stones on the road 
yonder.” 

‘© Who lived here after M. de Sonnay ? 
daughter ever come back ?” 

‘*Never, monsieur. Their property was taken from them, 


Did his wife and 


ces pauvres dames, and they both died at some place a lone 


| way off. 


Julie Robert, the femme-de-chambre, came back 
here and told us that they were dead. I remember that 
myself. But the chfteau was sold to a little farmer of the 
neighborhood, un homme de rien, and he lived there, little 
miserable, till M. le Comte, the husband of madame, bought 
the place.” 

“Tf the treasure was found, it would belong to madame,” 
Frank half soliloquized. 

**Ah, dame! oui,” said the shepherdess, nodding her head 
violently. 

**A couple of frances would not do her any harm, I sup- 
pose,” thought the young man, and he pulled them out 


accordingly. 


La Chapin’s gratitude was almost tearful ; she promised to 
pray for him; and Frank, very well satisfied, wished her 
‘bon soir,” and walked off toward the house. 

He waited for his friends on the terrace, but they did not 
arrive till nearly dinner-time ; and at dinner they were full 
of Chateau Lauron and the De Valmonts. 

‘“* We have a great many neighbors in this country, and a 
very agreeable society,” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire ; ‘ but 
only two of these families still retain the property they had 
before the Revolution. Les Rochemars live still at the Cha- 
teau de Rochemar, and Lauron has always been one of the 
chfiiteaux of the Valmont family. They lost the old Chateau 
de Valmont in Touraine ; in fact, it was burnt to the ground, 
and the property was taken from them.” 

** Are they rich ?” said Agnes, 

‘* Yes, they have a good property ; but they have spent a 
great deal in restoring their chateau and other ways. M. de 
Valmont’s father was an extravagant man, and lived a great 
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deal in Paris. He thinks himself very prudent, for he has ‘‘Yes, she is charming,” said Marie. ‘I suppose her 


undertaken several strange things. He has a share in a ship- | mother will soon marry her. Do you know, grand’mére ?” 
building firm at Brest, and in a great bank somewhere else.” ‘* At present there is nothing beyond an idea,” said Mme. 


“T did not know that a French gentleman would have | de Saint-Hilaire. ‘A young M. de Marillac has been pro- 
anything to do with such bourgeois concerns as those,” said | posed to her lately ; but the affair will not be settled in any 


Frank, laugh- 
ing. 

“© M. de Val- 
mont has 
many English 
ideas,” said 
the comtesse. 
‘“‘Not that he 
would ever go 
so far as some 
of your no- 
blesse, who 
turn their sons 
into mer- 
chants, if what 
I hear is true ; 
but he thinks 
that a man of 
his birth can 
do anything 
that is not 
sordid, without 
in the least 
affecting his 
position. You 
think him 
right, do you 
nor”, . 

“Per fectly 
right,” said 
Frank. 

*T thought 
he seemed to 
have a great 
deal of sense,” 
added Johnny. 

“You may 
well say so. 
Ah, Frank, 
your brother 
has won all 
the De Val- 
mont hearts. 
You ought to 
have been 
there; you 
have lost your 
chance. He 
kissed Mme. 
de Valmont’s 
hand as if he 
had been born 
a French- 
man,” 

‘That was 
Johnny in a 
new light, cer- 
tainly.” 





way till they 
go to Paris. 
He will have a 
large fortune, 
they say. But 
you must not 
say a word 
about this, my 
children.” 

“Tt will be 
strange if little 
Cécile is mar- 
ried,” said 
Marie; ‘‘only 
the other day 
she was a 
child. But I 
think she wiil 
love her hus- 
band and be 
very happy.” 

Agnes 
watched Marie 
as she spoke, 
but could not 
discern any 
particular 
horror at the 
prospect of 
her own fate. 
Evidently her 

view was that 
Vt iY one must be 
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A one’s husband, 
Li hf me 8 Is fy) that was an 
‘an & Nay additional 
v4 [r7v AM blessing to be 
> ““fa4'| hoped for. 
After having 
their coffee on 
the terrace, 
Mme.de Saint- 
Hilaire and 
Peloton were 
inclined for a 
turn in the 
moonlit aven- 
ue, and Frank 
walked off with 
them, leaving 
Johnny to en- 
tertain the two 
girls. 
Frank had a 








a ieee talent for 
THE DREAMLAND OF LOVE,— JOHNNY PLAYS THE HERO. , 
amusing and 


**T couldn’t help it,” said Johnny, in an undertone. making friends with old ladies, which is sometimes a very 
“Cécile thought him very gentil,” said Marie. ‘She | amiable talent, but at other times has a decided background 


told me so.” 


of selfishness, 


“IT thought her very pretty—very beautiful,” said the I do not wish, however, to judge him before the time, or 
sailor, with the slow, quict decision which always made his | to say that he did not walk after Mme. de Saint-Hilaire 


brother laugh. 


for her own sake. He told her about his doings in the 








afternoon, and alluded to the shepherdess’s story of the 
buried treasure. 

‘*La Chapin’s favorite story,” said the comtesse. ‘Ah, 
yes, they want me to pull down the terrace, to undermine 
the house, to dig holes and burrow in all my fields—in fact, 
to spend the treasure before I find it. But I am not rich 
enough for those amusements.” 

“Still it would be worth finding,” said Frank. 

‘*That is very likely. But you have no idea how many 
stories of this kind there are in the country—legends of the 


Revolution. At any rate, it must remain hidden as long a: 
I live. When the place goes to Marie, she and her husband 


can do as they please.” 

“‘T could not live here without certainty of some kind,” 
said Frank. 

**You English are so curious, with your active minds and 
bodies,” langhed Mme. de Saint-Hilsire, her quick wits fail- 
ing, for once, to follow the train of thought in her com- 
panion’s mind. ‘ However, M. de Rochemar is already « 
rich that I think he will be contented with the estate, an 
what chance may bring him beyond it. He is of a quiet na- 
ture, too, and would not care for the trouble of setting peop 
to dig for a chimera.” 

“And who may he be, this M. de Rochemar ?” askec 
Frank, rather wonderingly. 

“‘Tiens! Nobody has told you? What silent young 
people these are! Your sister Agnes might have been 
brought up in a convent of Dames Carmelites. M. de Roche- 
mar is Marie’s fiancé.” 

‘*Indeed! Has she been engaged to him long ?” 

‘Since yesterday. His mother and I have arranged it for 
them. The marquis himself is in Algeria with his regiment, 
but he is expected home soon.” 

‘*They are acquainted, I suppose ?” said Frank. 

**They saw each other some years ago; but most of th: 
acquaintance is yet tocome. His mother is a friend of mine, 
and we have always known the family.” 

Frank paused a minute, and then laughed. 

*T hope it is a very happy arrangement for her,” he said. 
** Your marriages in France are a little startling, when one i 
not used to them.” 

‘It is very possible,” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire ; ‘‘ but in 
this case, I assure you, nothing could be happier.” 

CHAPTER VIL 
SETTING SUNS. 


N spite of buried treasures and marriages de 
* convenance, these young English peopk 
managed to make themselves very happy in 
this French life, so delightfully different 
from their own st home. Everything was 
free, picturesque and natural, and without 
the stiffness which so often spoils English 
country society. In that charming part of 
France, at this time of year especially, every- 
body is enjoying chfiteau life, visiting friends 
without formality, riding, driving, dancing, 
shooting, taking walks in the beautiful 
valleys, sitting out at night in the clear, 
warm, dry air; dressing as one pleases, 
without any trouble of bonnets or kid gloves. 

Agnes Wyatt accommodated herself to all this very easily, 
left her new bonnet in its box, and bought some comfortable 
gants de Suéde in the little town of Carillon—did her best, in 
fact, to turn herself into a Frenchwoman, and gained great 
credit from the neighboring ladies for her pretty toilets and 
nice, attentive manners. Her brothers, also, became very 
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popular; Frank, of course, without any effort of his own. 





Johnny brightened up wonderfully, partly from his inter- 
course with the De Valmont family, whom he thought the 
most delightful people he had ever met in his life. He might 
well think so, for Mme. de Valmont, who was a woman of 
the world, and knew courts and their ways, paid him more 
amiable attention than she would ever have thought of be- 
stowing on a young countryman of herown. Johnny was 
quietly devoted to her and her daughter, though he had not 
much to say to Mdlle. Cécile, who, like a French girl, with- 
drew herself and kept silence, listening to her mother’s 
agreeable conversation, with laughing eyes of fun and sym- 
pathy. 

Marie de Saint-Hilaire, being older, was much more talka- 
tive, and, in her small way, shared the rule of house and 
village with her grandmother. She got her own way in 
things by showing little tempers whenever she was opposed ; 
but she was generally very lively and amiable, though easily 
upset and annoyed, and inclined to be fussy. Her face in 
repose had always a tinge of sadness ; perhaps this was owing 
to delicacy of health. But she was extremely charitable ; 
the servants loved her, though she scolded them, and her 
kindnesses in the village were unnumbered. Of course her 
education had been most carefully looked after, and thus she 
had read very little of her native literature. Her ideas did 
not stray far beyond ‘‘La Femme Forte,” ‘‘La Femme 
Sainte,” ‘‘La Femme Chrétienne,” ‘‘ Lives of the Saints,” 
Mme. Craven’s books, and those wonderful, exalted French 
biographies which seem to be written on purpose to keep 
young women like her in the right way. Of course she was 
also a passionate Legitimist, and would have given all she 
possessed to help on the Carlists to victory. But this enthu- 
siasm of hers was not roused to action, and at present her 
chief interest was the establishment of two Sisters of Charity 
in the village—one to visit and nurse the sick, and the other 
to teach the children. 

She walked down nearly every day, now gencrally taking 
Agnes with her, to the little house in the village street. 
There she went in and talked to the Sister in the midst of 
her small flock, made remarks on this and that little girl— 
the boys went to the communal school—then climbed the 
narrow staircase to the kitchen. Sceur Lucie, if she was 
there, would come forward in her black gown and great 
flapping cap, set chairs for the ladies, and give her report of 
the sick and old and needy, for whom she did all sorts of 
nice little cookeries on her small stove. 

Very often Marie and Agnes brought a basket of fruit 
with them from the chateau garden, which the Sister 
unpacked with her quick and neat fingers, pleasantly smil- 
ing and chatting all the time. Agnes watched and listened, 
and thought it all very good, and sighed as she remembered 
English villages where there was no Sceur Lucie or anybody 
else to look after the poor, except those euphuistically called 
their ‘‘ guardians.” 

The fat old curé, with his honest face, went about the 
village, and beamed with benevolence on Marie when he 
met her. Just now a mutual anxiety bound all these people 
together. A dear little girl of eight years old was very ill; 
she had caught cold in harvest-time, and now seemed to be 
in a rapid consumption. Her name was Anais Robert. She 
was a saint, never known to be naughty, and what made her 
approaching death sad was that she was the only child of 
one of the greatest reprobates in Sonnay, a Republican, and 
a person altogether good for nothing. This child never 
ceased trying to convert her father, who listened to her and 
Actually she had brought him once to 
church, just before she was taken ill—a thing never accom- 
plished by her mother, who, though a good Christian, was a 
poor, weak woman. 

Agnes heard a great deal of talk about this little Anais, 


to no one else. 














and one Sunday she saw a whole row of young girls, who 
sat on the front bench of the church, kneeling through part 
of the mass with their heads bent and scraps of lighted 
taper in their hands. One by one the tapers went out, and 
they rose from their knees. 

‘‘ Ah,” said Marie, afterward, ‘‘ they were praying for that 
poor little one. Iam afraid she is dying.” : 

In the afternoon, after vespers, they heard that the child 
was dead, and Marie cried a little, not, as she explained to 
Agnes, for the happy young saint, but for ‘‘ce pauvre 
Robert,” who would have no one now to bring him to 
church. 

These things seemed to interest Marie a great deal more 
than her engagement to M. de Rochemar, though one after- 
noon her grandmother took her alone in the carriage to pay 
a visit to her future mother-in-law. They brought back an 
invitation from the marquise for them all to dine with her 
one day in the following week. The De Valmonts were to 
be there, too, and Mme. de Rochemar, who was fond of 
society, hoped to have some of her relations and friends 
staying at the chfteau. 

In the meanwhile, the days passed on pleasantly at Les 
Sapiniéres. Frank, who had begun by being lazy and dawd- 
ling about the neighborhood with his sketch-book, or read- 
ing in the high, cushioned windows of the library, where he 
found a very fine collection of French books, took it into 
his head to teach Marie to ride. She was rather nervous, 
though not really afraid ; so he mounted her on the quiet, 
old white mare who used to go shopping to Carillon, her 
maid Louise took the bridle, and away they wet together 
about the lanes and woods and vineyards in those clear, 
golden afternoons, Blanche stepping deliberately with the 
light, little figure on her back, and Frank walking by the 
side, ready to guide her over any difficult place. 

Johnny was away on his own concerns, or, perhaps, fast 
asleep somewhere, and Agnes was attending on her aunt as 
she walked about the farm and superintended her people. 
Nobody thought of interfering with Marie’s doings ; she was 
no longer a child, and the young Englishman was her cousin ; 
and, besides, her grandmother and every one else was accus- 
tomed to her independent ways. 

A low wind rustled through the pine woods that after- 
noon, bringing out their health-giving scent, making music 
in the upper branches, that sighed at its least breath. As 
that little cavalcade from the chiteau turned into the wood, 
the stems were all glowing red in the sinking sunlight, and 
the carpet of purple heather glowed, too, as if all the ground 
was blushing. 

They went along the soft path, across a corner of the 
wood, till they suddenly came out beyond it into a full view 
of the western sky, where the sun was slowly descending, 
and clouds of all shapes, sharply cut upon the clear back- 
ground, some all red or gold, some dark, with a gold edge, 
lay stretched along the sky. Down from their feet fell the 
steep slope of a vineyard, golden green ; then there were 
masses of trees, with the bright thread of a river in the 
valley ; then poplar-tops, all rosy, woods and slopes again, 
and a glimpse of a distant country, through a break in the 
ligh ground, fading away into a mist of glory. 

Blanche pricked her ears as Frank laid his hand on &he 
bridle and stopped her in face of this view, just where the 
wood-path ended and the road through the vineyard began. 
Louise nodded and laughed, and turned back into the wood 
to gather a bunch of heather. 

‘** Ah, that is pretty,” said Marie. 
never saw this before.” 

**T am not very much astonished,” said Frank ; ‘‘ but Iam 
glad you like it. I never heard you admire nature before. 
What does this view make you think of ?” 


‘TI assure you that I 
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He stood stroking the mare’s neck and looking up at 
Marie, with his back to the view. She brought her eyes 
from it, and met his, smiling and hesitating a little. 

‘But, Frank—I don’t know,” she said. ‘ Paradise, per- 
haps ; but that is not what you are thinking of.” 

‘“No. The effect of a beautiful sight like this on me is 
always to make me think of what I love best in the world. 
If it is a long way off, so much the worse ; it is nothing but 
adream. If I can turn round and look at it, so much the 
better. What do you think of that ?” 

“Very pretty, only I ain not sure that I understand you,” 
said Marie. 

But her eyes were gone back to the clouds, and Frank did 
not explain himself. Only he muttered under his breath, 
‘“Tant mieux !” 

‘* We don’t care for the view after all, do we ?” he said, in 
quite a different voice. ‘‘ At least, I see that it takes your 
thoughts far enough away from here. Where are they 
gone; tellme? To Paradise, or to Algeria, or only as far as 
Rochemar ?” 

‘You are very strange this evening,” said Marie, suddenly 
“Ts that the way you talk 
in England ?” 

‘*Not at all. Forgive me,” said Frank. ‘‘ But certainly it 
is a roundabout way of talking, and I have to do something 
which is difficult to me, my dear cousin. You may not be- 
lieve me, but it is very difficult. < have to offer you my best 
wishes on your engagement. Will you accept them ?” 

‘hank you,” said Marie, gravely. 

The congratulation had been oddly put, certainly, and at 
that moment, drooping a little over Blanche’s mane, with her 
pensive eyes and pale face, she did not look as if any great 
happiness was shining before her. 

‘‘You will see Mme. de Rochemar on Wednesday,” she 
said. ‘‘She is so goodto me! And the chateau 1s beau- 


tiful.” (To be continued.) 


tan HAPPY LOT 

By EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
Busss’p is tho hearth where daughters gird the fire, 
And sons that shall be happier than their sire; 
Who sees them crowd around his evening chair, 
While love and hope inspire his worldless prayer, 
O from their home paternal may they go, 
With little to unlearn, thougk much to know! 
Thom, may no poison’d’ tongue, no evil eye, 
Curse for the virtues that refuso to die; 
The generous heart, the independent mind, 
Till truth, like falsehood. leaves a sting behind! 
May temperance crown Wwoir ieast, and fricudship share! 
May Pity come, Love’s sister spirit, there! 
May they shun baseness as they shun the grave! 
May they be frugal, pious, humble, brave! 
Sweet peace be theirs—the moonlight of the breass 
And occupation, and alternate rest; 
And dear to care and thought the usual walk; 
Theirs be no flower that withers on the stalk; 
But roses cropp’d, that.shall not bloom in vain; 
And hope’s bless’d sun, that sets to rise again. 
Be chaste their nuptial bed, their home be sweet, 
Their floor resound the tread of litle feet; 
Bless’d beyond fear and hate, if bless’d by thee, 
And heirs, O Love! of thine Eternity. 


Wuorver sincerely endeavors to do all the good he can, 


will probably do much more than he imagines, or will ever 
know, to the day of judgment, when the secrets of all hearts 


| shall be made manifest, 
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THAT RIGHT FOOT. 


Cuapter I. 


Noan Brossvre’s right foot was swathed in yard upon 
yard of linen bandages, and over all was a thick, red-and- 
black woollen shawl. Moreover, Noah Blosburg’s right foot 
was lying in two cushioned chairs, while Noah Blosburg 
himself occupied another chai», also cushioned. 

Sitting or lounging on the :ofa, just ten feet from Noah 
Blosburg’s right foot, was Timothy Blosburg, otherwise 
known as Tim Blosburg, young Blosburg, Lawyer Blos- 
burg, and Noah Blosburg’s nephew. He had dropped in to 
see how the right foot was getting on. 

‘*Plaguy uncomfortable, Tim,” said the old gentleman, 
with a look that 


‘*No blame attached to him for dying, uncle ?” 
‘No, Tim ; but he left his affairs slightly mixed, I fear. 
His daughter—his name was James Merton ——” 

‘*His daughter ?” ; 
‘There, there, boy! His daughter wrote to me to come 
out—old friends, you know—but this dreadful rheumatism 

is on to me, and I want you to go for me.” 

“‘T don’t believe I have the least objection,” said Tim, 
Yanguidly. ‘‘ Well off, uncle ?” 

‘Snug property, boy.” 

** Good-looking ?” 

‘* What on earth !—Are you talking about the girl ?” 

‘Certainly. I believe you said Mr. Merton died ?” 

“Yes, I did !"—quite short—‘‘ but I want you to under- 
stand that it is the business which needs looking after—not 

the girl !” 








asked for sym- 
pathy. “And 
what makes it 
worse, Tim, the 
left one begins to 
twinge. I sha’n’t 
get out of this for 
a month yet.” 

SOR, Foe, 
uncle,” said Tim, 
looking over at 
the red-and-black 
bundle, as though 
he were calculat- 
ing the probable 
number of chairs 
Mr. Blosburg 
would need, if the 
other foot didn’t 
stop its twinging. 
“This lowery 
weather will soon 
be over, and then 
you will come out 
all right.” 

“*Tf that is your 
—oh-h-h— candid 
opinion, Timn— 
00-00-ugh !”” 

‘““Which foot, 
uncle ?” 

‘Right one — 
ugh!—if that’s |ag 
your opinion, | 
Tim, I'll set it at 
two months—oo- | 
00-000 0-ugh !|— 
for you never did 
come nearer than that on a guess —ugh! confound the 
foot! There, it’s better now.” 

‘“*T am heartily glad of it !” said Tim, much relieved ; for 


his agony at the sight of his uncle’s horrid faces was scarcely | 
** But, 


less acute than Noah Blosburg’s rheumatic misery 
as I cannot do you any good, I will go “4 





**No, you won't !”—M:. Blosburg’s manner sometimes | 


approached abruptness—‘‘I’ve got business for you.” 

Tim settled back on the sofa quite contentedly. It was 
not often that Noah Blosburg had business for Tim, and the 
young man thought he could see a good fee in prospect. 

‘Now, if those plaguy twinges will stay away while I tell 
you,” said Mr. Blosburg, with little faith. ‘You see, Tim, 
we had a good customer out West—a plaguy good one he 
was, too, until he died —" 
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THE HAPPY LOT.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 335. 


“Teertainly 
hope to find the 
girl all right,” 
remarked Tim. 

‘All right! of 
course she is! 
But, as I was say- 
ing, Merton’s 
partner is giving 
Myra some 
trouble.” 

“Myra ? 
is Myra ?” 

“wey, the 
girl! As I was 
saying, Myra 
being alone ” 

““Where’s her 
mother ?” 

“Dead, Tim, 
years ago. More’s 
the pity ; for, if 
there ever was a 
nice woman, she 
was one. But, as 
I was saying, 
Myra being all 
alone, Fenton— 
that’s Merton’s 
partner —is_hav- 
ing everything all 
his own way ; and 
I want you to go 
out and tell him 
what is what. Can 
“you do it, ‘Tim ?” 

“Uncle, that is 
a hard question to 
put to a bashful young man, but as you undoubtedly expect 
an answer, I will say that I do believe I can tell Mr. Fenton 
‘what is what.’” 

‘*Of course you can, Tim, and——” 

What Noah Blosburg intended to put after the “and,” will 
never be known, for the entrance of a servant, with a letter, 
interrupted him; and the reading of the missive drove all 
previous thougkts from his mind. 

‘Tim, there’s no time to waste,” said Mr. Blosburg, quite 
anxiously. “It is from Myra. Here! read it.” 

Tim cast his eye over the letter, and became interested. 
It was very brief. 


Who 











“Mr. Noan Brospurc—Dear Sir: Iam introuble. I fear that 
| Mr. Fenton is a villain. Please come out, if only for a day, forI 
| cannot trust anybody else, Myra Merron.” 
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** Well, Tim——” 

**T’li take the next train, uncle.” 

“That's right, my boy! And Tim, bring her back with 
you. You know her mother was a very dear friend of 

" gine.” 

«Qh! I understand,” said Tim, elevating his eyebrows. 
**You missed it, perhaps ?” 

“Terribly, Tim ! terribly! And all on account of a lame- 
ness in this plaguy same foot. Made an appointment ; didn’t 
keep it ; and—she married Merton. If Myra looks anything 
as her mother used to, I 4 

“‘ Wouldn’t miss it again, uncle ?” 

*T don’t believe I would, Tim.” 





Cuapter IL 


residence of the late James 
Merton was situated on an emi- 
nence, about a mile from a thriving 
Western village—perhaps we should 
say city—on the banks of the Missouri. 
It was a beautiful place ; for James 
Merton had been a man of taste as 
well as wealth. Trees set out by his 
around his home had 
grown into a beautiful grove, meeting 
the heavy timber that skirted the Mis- 
souri, a hundred rods or more from the dwelling. 

Through this strip of timber an avenue had been cleared | 
to the river, and no more delightful promenade could be 
found in all the great West. It was Myra’s favorite retreat. 
She loved nothing better than a stroll through this almost 
natural arbor, or a seat upon the banks of the broad river. 
And, after death’s shadow had fallen upon her home, she 
still sought this place—this solitude—as being more con- 
sonant to her feelings than any other spot on the broad 
carth. 

Once day, several weeks after the death of her father, Myra 
sat in her favorite seat by an old, white-limbed sycamore. 
it was nearly sunset; still she lingered, loath to leave the 
loved spot. All alone, she reclined with charming abandon | 
against the old, weather-beaten tree. The setting sun threw 
a golden radiance all about her—falling softly upon her dark- 
brown hair ; touching lightly her beautiful face—beautiful 
even in sadness ; peering gently into the depths of her violet 
eyes ; paling beside the red ripeness of her lips ; enveloping 
her perfect form; brightening up the sombreness of her 
robes of black, and revealing one tiny foot and well-turned 
limb, which had escaped the accustomed shield of skirts and 
dress, 

Yet she lingered—lingered too long, for a long shadow 
fell across the leafy ground just before her—Wayne Fenton’s 
shadow. 

Myra started, with a woman’s first shame at being sur- 
prised in her negligence. Then came alarm, as she saw 
Wayne Fenton standing just across the path, gazing in un- 
disguised admiration at her ravishing loveliness. 

‘A beautiful sunset, Myra,” said Fenton, in soft, measured 
tones, as he approached her. 

“‘T have watched it too long already,” said Myra, striving 
to speak calmly. But her heart was beating wildly, and her 
limbs seemed to have lost their strength ; for there was some- 
thing in Wayne Fenton’s eyes that she never saw before—a 
hard, cruel, passionate look that would have made any pure 
Woman fear his presence. 

“Stay, Myra,” said he, with a detaining gesture. 
came here to find you. 
yesterday ?” 








own hands 





iad I 
You remember our conversation of 





“T do,” she coldly answered ; ‘‘and I hope it will not be 
repeated.” 

“That rests partly with you,” he said; “for I must mako 
the same demands I made yesterday. I want those papers. 
They are absolutely necessary to my welfare, and yours. I 
can do nothing without them. It will ruin my business and 
fali heavily upon you. Can I have them, Myra ?” 

**You cannot have them, Mr. Fenton,” she firmly replied. 
**T have written to Mr. Noah Blosburg, and, when he comes, 
I shall be guided by his advice. Until then, I hold every- 
thing.” 

She sought to pass him, but he rudely caught her arm. 

**Not so fast, dear, beautiful Myra! I have tried gentle 
means, and failed. NowI shall try something else.” 

‘* What do you mean, sir ?” demanded Myra, struggling to 
release her arm, while her white face and terror-fraught eyes 
told of the agony she was enduring. 

“I mean that I shall compel you to do my bidding. 
Those papers I will have! Your wealth I will have! And 
beautiful Myra Merton I will have! Here, Dick, I want 
you !” 

At this command, a great, loathsome villain stepped out of 
the bushes and grasped Myra’s other arm. She shrieked; 
but Fenton soon closed her mouth. They dragged her, half 
fainting, to the river, where a boat was drawn up on the sand. 
Into this they lifted her, and, while Fenton heid her, his ac- 
complice pushed off and paddled down the stream. 


About four miles below the boat was run to land. Tho 


| two men helped Myra out, and Jed her to a rough cabin, 


thirty or forty rods from the river. 

**T hope you will make yourself as comfortable as pos 
sible,” said Fenton, pointing Myra to a stool. 

Myra sank upon the seat without a reply. 

Fenton smiled triumphantly, and turned to his com- 
panion : 

**So far, all right, Dick. And now for the rest of our 
work. You think it will be safe to leave her here, while we 
go back for the plunder ?” 

“It might be safer if one of us could stay and keep an 
eye on her; but it ain’t anyways likely that anybody will bo 
poking round here to-night. We can tie her up while we 
are gone.” 

** Yes, we shall have to bind her !” he sneered. 
ful Myra, don’t you wish you had listened to me ?” 

*“No! A thousand times, no! Now I know you, villain! 
If I escape this time, you shall have justice, if there is any 
to be had !” 

Fenton laughed, provokingly, at Myra’s outburst of 
feeling. 

‘**How charming you are in anger! I believe I shall pro- 
voke you half of my time! What glorious eyes !” 

“Hark ! hark !” whispered Dick. 

Both men sprang to their feet, and drew their revolvers. 
A step outside had alarmed them. 

‘*Take her back into the corner, and I will see who it is,” 
said Dick. ‘‘I must have a lantern.” 

The man lit his lantern, and stepped to the door. Just 
as he put his hand to the wooden latch, there came a rap ou 
the door. 

** What do you want out there ?” shouted Dick. 

** Well, I did think I would stop with you to-night ; bui 
I've changed my mind. Good night, sir.” 

**Hold on! Who be you ?” cried Dick, hastily opening 
the door, and holding the lantern so that the light fell upon 
the face of the tall, well-dressed stranger. 

Dick only gave one look, and exclaimed : 

‘*T swear it’s Jack Hague, or my name ain’t Dick Rocher ! 
Hurrah! Give us your flipper, old duck! Spruce as everl 
But, then, you always was a neat one,” 


** Beauti- 








XUM 


* Hague.” 
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The 1.\-comer put out a hand as white and soft as a 

oman’s, 

‘‘Dick Rocher, or I’m a liar!” he exclaimed, after a 
furtive glance into the cabin. ‘‘ What the deuce brought 
you out to this hole ?” 

«« What are you here for ?” returned Dick, with a grin and 
awink. *‘ Come, let’s go in.” 

‘‘ That’s just what I’ve been waiting for you to say,” said 
the new arrival, as he followed Dick into the hut. ‘Live 
here alone, old chap ?” 

‘*Mostly ; but I’ve got company to-night. Mr. Fenton, 
allow me to introduce you to my friend and pal, Mr. Jack 
Adding, in a low tone, ‘‘He’s all right, Fenton. 
He’s one of us,” 

‘* Happy to see you, Fenton,” said Mr. Jack Hague, care- 
lessly extending his hand to Wayne Fenton. ‘‘ Deuced hole 
you’ve got here, though, Dick——” and Jack inclined his 
head toward Myra. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha! Old Jack, you must excuse me! Miss 
Myra Merton, my very esteemed friend Jack Hague, the 
celebrated champion cracksman of America.” 

Chesterfield himself would have found no fault with Mr. 
Jack Hague’s bow to Myra. His words, however, were 
scarcely up to the standard. 

**So pleased to make your acquaintance, Miss Merton ; 
but deuced sorry to meet you in such a confounded place as 
this! You are deucedly handsome !” 

The hot blood mounted to Myra’s face and neck ; but she 
deigned no reply. 

Dick Rocher spoke up quite hastily : 

“Jack! Jack! She’s Fenton’s property ?” 

**Ah! Excuse me, Fenton; I’ve not another word to 
say, only to congratulate you. But, Dick, old boy, what 
huve you got to eat?” 

“Not much, Jack, I tell you,” said Dick, placing some 
coarse food before his friend. ‘‘I’ve got tov big a job on 
hand to bother my head about grub.” 

Mr. Hague was excessively dainty. He ate quite spar. 
‘ingly, but was a long while about it. Meanwhile, Dick and 
Wayne Fenton were conversing in low tones that could not 
be heard across the cabin. 

At length Dick arose, and went to the table with Jack. 

** Which way are you traveling, Jack ?” 

‘* Well, Dick, I’m rusticating. It was growing pretty 
worm back there, so I lit out. It don’t matter much which 
way I go, so it’s cool.” 

“You don’t want to take a hand in with us, Jack ?” 

“Not to-night, old boy. The fact is, they followed me 
pretty close, and I’m fagged. All I want is rest, and plenty 
of it. I might talk with you to-morrow.” 

‘* But you wouldn’t mind doing me a good turn, provided 
it didn’t interfere much with your rest ?” 

“Out with it, Dick.” 

*‘ Well, Jack, Fenton and I are up to a little business, It 
will take us both to do it—safe business, you know. But 
we've got the gal on our hands, and can’t take her along.” 

‘* Spit it out, old chap.” 

** Why, we want you to keep an eye on her while we are 
gone. What do you say.” 

‘*Well, I might, Dick. I’ve done worse jobs. 
make it worth while ?” 

Dick turned to Fenton. 

** How much, Fenton ?” 

*‘How much will do, Mr. Hague ?” 

“Well, I suppose that nothing less tha. a fifty would 
keep me awake, It’s low, but I don’t want to be too hard 
on friends.” 

“You shall have it !” said Fenton. 

‘All right, Fenton, When do you go?” 


You'll 





‘Right off. Just as soon as we can get ready.” 

Mr. Hague drew a stool to the window, elevated his heels 
to a level with the sill, took a cigar-case from his pocket, and 
passed it to Fenton and Dick. 

“Prime ones, gentlemen.” 

“I know they are, or you wouldn’t have them!” said 
Dick, proud of his pal. 

* “T calculate to have as good as there is a-going,” saiu 
Jack. ‘‘ Miss Merton, will you have a cigar ?” 

Dick giinned and Fenton scowled. Myra took no notice 
of the question. 

‘Oh, you don’t smoke! Excuse me, Miss Merton. I 
hope the smoke will not be disagreeable to you ?” 

Myra still remained silent. Her heart was too full for ut- 
terance, even had she been disposed to resent the insult. 

Mr. Hague waited a moment for Myra’s reply, and then 
coolly lit his cigar. 

Fenton and Dick Rocher followed the example, and then 
commenced their preparations for the ‘‘ safe business ” con- 
templated. 

Mr. Jack Hague sat and smoked, and watched the two 
men, 

‘*Push it through, Fenton,” said he, as they passed out 
of the door, “for I’m deucedly sleepy. I ought to have 
charged you a hundred.” 

‘* Back by three,” said Dick, while Fenton pushed on to- 
ward the river. 

Mr. Jack Hague sat by the window, watching the light, 
until he knew, by the distance and motion, that the two men 
were in the boat, and rowing up the river. Then he threw 
away his cigar, and went over to where Myra sat, boweu 
down with grief and despair. 

‘* Miss Merton !” 

She suddenly raised her eyes to his face, for the sound of 
his voice was so much different. 

“We have no time to waste in words,” he went on ; “‘ yet 
I must ask your pardon for my seeming rudeness. I am 
your friend. That miserable wretch calling himself Dick 
Rocher, detected in my face some real or fancied, resem- 
blance to one Jack Hague. Reading the villainy in his face, 
I decided to humor him, and assume the véle of Mr. Jack 
Hague, the cracksman. You may guess how hard it was to 
do it, when I heard your name. But, fortunately, I had 
sufficient self-command to carry me safely through it, and I 
believe the rascal never thought of suspecting me. My 
name is Timothy Blosbuig.” 

‘“‘ Blosburg !’’ exclaimed Myra, joyfully. 

‘Noah Blosburg is my uncle. He was confined to his 
room, and I came on instead. I am glad I did, too, for your 
sake.” 

‘Oh, I could not believe you to be one of them !” ex- 
claimed Myra. ‘‘ How shall I thank you ?” 

‘*T am well repaid by this opportunity to serve you,” was 
Tim’s reply. ‘‘But we must be going. I will take you to 
some house, and leave you, while I hasten to the village, and 
have the villains arrested. Do you know what safe they 
have designs upon ?” 

‘*My father’s. There are some papers in it, which Fen- 
ton wants. I refused to let him have them, and he has 
taken this cowardly way to get them. Is there time to pre- 
vent it ?” 

‘I think I can reach the village before they do, for they 
have the current against them,” replied Tim. 

Twenty minutes of rapid walking took them out of the 
woods, and in a short time they reached the main road and 
a farmhouse. 

Tim was quite loath to part from Myra, for she had proved 
herself a very pleasant companion during the brief space 
that he had known her ; but, reflecting that he should be 
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with her again 
in the morning, 
he wisely put 
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| 
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| 





that night, and 
left her with 
the good people 


house. Hethen 
procured a 
horse, and 
pushed on 
the village, 
which he 
- | veached with- 
out mishap. 
He lodged his 
complaint with 
the authorities, 


surround the 
Merton man- 
sion. Though 
he had made 
good use of his 
time, he had not been too expeditious; for scarcely were 
the men posted about the house, when the two rascals came 
creeping up from the river. They were allowed to effect an 
entrance, and then their capture was an easy matter. 

Mr. Dick Rocher was very indignant at his ‘‘ pal”; but 
Tim soon mixed a little surprise with his indignation by ac- 
quainting him with the sad mistake he had made. Wayne 
Fenton, Esq., was also somewhat haughty in his manner ; 
but public opinion had changed wonderfully since Tim’s ar- 
rival, and the unfortunate Wayne Fenton, Esq., soon gave 
up his réle of injured innocence, and went to his new quar- 
ters at the county jail without a murmur. 

Quite early the next morning, Tim Blosburg might have 


THAT RIGHT FOOT. —“‘ TWENTY MINUTES OF 
RAPID WALKING TOOK THEM OUT OF THE 
Woops, AND IN A SHORT TIME THEY 
REACHED THE MAIN ROAD AND A FARM- 
HOUSE.”’ 


been seen on the road to the farmhouse where Myra passed | 


the night. He drove one horse before a buggy, and led an- 
other behind it—the one he hired of the farmer. 

The good people were at breakfast when Tim drove up ; 
but they all left the table, and flocked to the door with 
Myra. , 

“Did you nab ‘em ?” was the good farmer's first question. 

‘* Both of them,” answered Tim, as he gave the led horse 
to him, and hitched the other to the fence. 

Tim now turned to Myra, who stood back, somewhat shy 
of Noah Blosburg’s tall and handsome nephew, and, greet- 
ing her pleasantly, gave her a detailed account of the 
capture. 

After breakfast—the good farmer would have Tim “ set up 
and take a bite” —Tim and Myra went back to the village. 

Tim found his hands full. Wayne Fenton, Esq., had got 
the affairs of Merton & Fenton “slightly mixed”; but, as 
Myra was willing to share Tim’s labors, he found it not an 
unpleasant task, and settled down to it with becoming for- 
titude. 


Cuapter III, 
Noan Buiossure waited quite impatiently for Tim’s first 
letter. It came, at last, and it was brief, but to the point : 


“ Dear Uncite—Arrived safe. Have told Fenton‘ what is what.’ 
Am now helping Myra to straighten matters. How is the foot? 
“Yours, Tm B” 


aside his half- | 


formed inten- 
tion of taking 
her with him | 


at the farm- | 


to 


and formed one 
i of the party to 


‘Helping Myra ?” muttered Noah, glancing at the red- 
and black bundle on the end of his right leg. ‘I don’t 
| quite like that, but I guess it’s all right—perhaps.” 
Another letter arrived during the following week. Noah 
| Blosburg opened it with some trepidation. 


“Dear Uncte—Progressing finely. Fenton did not like his 
prison quarters, and attempted to escape. Guard shot him down, 
and that’s the end of him. Still helping Myra. Take along time. 
| How’s the foot? Yours, Tm B.” 


“Plague take him! I don’t like it at all!” said Noah. 
‘*How’s the foot ? I do believe he’s making game of me !” 
And again, the next week, another epistledcame from Tim. 


“ Dear UnciE.—Getting on first-rate. Take along time to fix 
So 


don’t worry. Wish I could spare you Myra; but it must not be 


| up things as they should be; but I willsdo it, if it takes a year. 


thought of. How’s the foot? Yours, Trm B.” 
**T wish he would 
send Myra along. If it wasn’t for my foot! Plaguy pro- 


voking ! 

was well.”’ 
But all the wishing would not help the foot a bit. 

| fact, the more he fretted, the more his foot wouldn’t get 

| well. It was ‘‘ plaguy obstinate.” 

| All the while, Tim’s letters were coming, coming, coming, 

! 


| 
| 
| 
**Drat that boy!” exclaimed Noah. 
I suppose Tim is all right, but—I wish the foot 


In 


and not a bit of comfort in them, until the one that told of 
| Tim’s return with Myra. The letter was delayed, and, while 
Noah Blosburg was reading it, Tim and Myra appeared at 
the door. 

‘* Here we are, uncle,” said Tim ; “but I’m afraid that 
| right foot of yours has played you another shabby trick.” 
Lo Why ?” gasped the old gentleman, gazing at the beauti- 
| ful Myra, so like what her mother had been. 
| «Well, uncle, I found out, when about half through out 
| there, that I could not possibly fix up affairs as J thought 
they ought to be, unless I married Myra, Allow me to in- 

troduce my wife.” 
| **0-0-0-0-h! my foot !” shrieked Noah. 
| twinge it did give me !” 
| And Tim smiled, and wondered whether the twinge was 
| in the foot or in the heart. 








**Q-o-h ! what a 





Amsaitious Question. — Whitelocke, one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Sea!, accidentally meeting with 
Cromwell, in 
St. James’s 
Park, in No- 
| vember, 1652, 
was requested 
by him to 
““walk aside, 
that they 
might have 
some private 
discourse 
together.” In 
the colloquy 
that ensued, 
Cromwell put 
this short, 
pithy but char- 
acteristic ques- 
| tion: ‘* What 
lif a man 
should take 
upon him to 
be a king ?” 
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BY THE SEA.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 313, 
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THE MAN I “ TOOK A DISLIKE’ TO.—‘‘ AS THE DOG FLEW AT THE CHILD 1 CAUGHT ITS THROAT. 
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Y HELD I? WITH THE STRENGTH 


OF THE MADNESS OF THAT TERROR, FOR THE LITTLE CREATURE'S SAKE, THAT HAD (ME UPON ME.”? 


THE MAN I“TOOK A DISLIKE” TO. 


My name is Lulu Ferris, and Iam called a belle; and 
though I suppose ‘‘ modesty ” ought to forbid me to mention 
this—if serenades, bouquets, crowded dancing-lists, myriads 
of invitations to opera, promenade and ride go for anything 


in the proving one to be a belle, then I may say that, like 
Hamlet, I ‘‘ know not seems.” 

Eyes? Well, cf course I have pretty eyes. Eyelashes ? 
Ditto. Nose straigi.c ; teeth white and even. My hair is my 
own. Ido not chalk and vermilion myself till I look like an 
iudian squaw that has stolen her papa’s war-paint. I prefer 
not todo so. It’s nasty. 
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Figure—oh, figure! that is where I shine! Small waist, 
but not too small; well-rounded bust and shoulders ; arms 
goo 1, with handsome hands. Iam a blonde, but not of the 
dim and washed-out sort. Ising the best kind of French 
music. Of course I croquet. And there you have me! 

Things being, as Artemus Ward would, say, thusly, my 
aunt .‘ulia, Mrs. Roberts, thought it would be a good thing 
for me, and, on the whole, livelier for her, to have me with her 
this Summer at E—— Springs, near Saratoga. I ‘‘jumped,” 
as the phrase is, at the invitation. 

We arrived. Three days after, ‘he man arrived. What 
man ? you naturally inquire. Hem—well then, if you must 
know, the man I took a dislike to. 

Wore his hair rather long. Had a velvet coat. I suppose 
some persons would have called his eyes fine, and his nose 
fine, too, for that matter. Some persons, like Aunt Julia, 
for instance, would have thought that his coat was becoming 
tohim. I suppose it was becoming, and that if I liked him, 
I should have thought so ; but I did not like him, conceited 
fellow, and so J did not think so. Dear me! I presume every- 
body has a right to their own opinion. 

Then, I was little better than a baby, only sixteen, and 
ought he not to have known better than to stare so? That 
is, he did not exactly sfare, you know, but looked. When I 
caught his eye, he would look down at his plate—he sat op- 
posite us at the table dhdte—and looked confused. Aunt 
Julia said that if I had not looked at him, I should not have 
known that he was looking at me. Well, Aunt Julia is a per- 
son that Iam attached to, but sometimes she does say things 
—well, never mind. 

He drew pictures ; he was an artist. I presume he thought 
that what with his hair, and eyes, and portfolio, and melan- 
choly expression, we girls had only to look at him to fall 
right in love. Conceited thing ! 

Then his sister! She was ‘‘ musical.” 
voice, you know, and sang, oh, divinely! Gave a concert. 
We went. And what did Henry do—if there is a name that 
don’t amount to anything, it is Henry—but sit near us, and 
look at me? Runt this is not all. 

I suppose that he knew that boat—we went boating—was 
going to upset, or else he would not have followed us in 
another boat. 

I am sure I did not ask him to jump into the water after 
me and pull me out. I should think not! If he had known 
what a dislike I had taken to him, he would not have done 
it. Placing me under such an obligation ! 
that, I was obliged to bow. 

** Aunt Julia,” said I, ‘you can ‘say what you please—he 
must have known something was going to happen. ,There 
now !” 

‘IT don’t see how he could possibly have known, my dear,” 
replied Aunt Julia. 

“Then, why did he follow us in that boat ?” 

You see, I had her there! She ‘could not say, really,” 
she replied. And she smiled to herself in such a provoking 
way, you can’t think. Oh, I was so angry! 

Sixteen. Well, Aunt Julia need not be always saying to 
me that I’m only sixteen. 
fused three offers—Captain Walford de Grasse, of the navy ; 
Lieutenant Baker, of the Ninth, and Mr. Belfairing, the 
banker’s son. De Grasse, they say, isa gambler. Baker is 
a widower, and there is an ugly tale of his first wife’s dying 
of a broken heart on account of his lively flirtations. Bel- 
fairing does not look as if he knew enough to go in when it 
rains. And there you have my three suitors. De Grasse is 
a painful instance of the ‘‘ Roman warp.” 

If anybody thinks that I would marry any one of that trio, 
that person is mistaken. 

I felt too foolish for anything, to returu to Henry Carling 


Had a sweet, full 


Of course, after | 





I don’t care if it is so, I have re- 


| hideous and furious. 








—<did I mention thr . his last name was Carling ?—after being 
fished out of that lake. It is too ridiculous! Why I must 
needs fall in the water just at the very moment when there 
was a person about that I had such a dislike to, is really more 
than I am able to say. 

Wrote poetry, too! Showed it to his sister. Sister sct it 
to music, and sang it at her second concert. It was a covert 
allusion to me—to me in the water ; pale, dying, hair all 
down, and clasped in his arms in the waves. Did you ever ? 
There were no waves! 

Aunt Julia says—but she will laugh when she says it—that 
there being xo waves settles the question. ‘‘ The man,” she 
says, ‘‘ must be an impostor, if, as you say, Lulu, there were 
no waves.” 

But this is not all. 

Next day after I was half drowned, and Henry Carling 
pulled me out of the water, his sister paid me a visit. 

That hateful Belfairing was there. He is a species of being 
that will not take ‘No !” for an answer. 

He drawled out in his horrid way that he ‘‘ pweesumed ” I 
should feel obliged to ‘“‘mawwee”—he meant marry—my 
**pweserver.” By that he meant preserver. 

At this, Henry Carling’s sister turned crimson, and said, 
quietly : 

“Henry is not a person to try to marry a rich man’s 
daughter because, by a mere chance, he saved her from 
drowning. My brother was engaged to be married to a 
beautiful girl, who died of consumption. That is her pic- 
ture in his studio near the lake”—there was such a place 
in a little cottage—‘‘and I am not sure that he ever got 
over it.” 

Aunt Julia came into my room that night at midnight. I 
was disrobing after the hop. Iwas crying. What I was 
erying about I am sureI cannot imagine. But if Aunt Julia 
thinks that it was on account of what that disagreeable, 
perked-up, singing sister said about Henry and that con- 
sumptive girl—I’m sure I don’t think her picture is perfec- 
tion, by any means—why, then, Aunt Julia’s mistaken. 

But this is not all. 

About a week later, what did I do but go out to walk 
alone. 

T had never gone out quite alone before. 

I am sure I did not know that Mr. Henry Carling was 
prancing after me ; I cannot imagine what he could possibly 
want. Why didn’t he stay in his studio with that ugly pic- 
ture? I'm sure I did not ask him to come out to walk. 

I walked, and walked, and walked. Presently I came to 
a cottage, outside of which a beautiful little child, with long 
hair, was playing. The pretty thing ran after me, laughing. 

I held out my hand to him. 

We walked on toward a clump of wild flowers that hung 
over the road in a graceful way that I’m too stupid to de- 
scribe or draw, though Henry Carling can do both. I pre- 
sume that, though I may dislike a person, I’m able to do 
that person some sort of justice. 

We—the child and I—were seated together on the little 
rock I had chosen as a resting-place, when suddenly there 
came in sight an object I shall never forget—no, not to my 
dying hour. 

It was a dog, mad, it was easy to see. It ran on, hanging 
its head, but with wild eyes, and foaming at the mouth, 
It flew at the little child. 

I only remember one thing. As it flew at the child, T 
caught its throat. I held it with the strength of the mad- 
ness of that terror, for the little creature’s sake, that had 
come upon me, and there I stood. I did not tremble. 

The horrible saliva ran from the dog’s mouth. It did not 
touch my hands. Fortunately, too, I had doeskin gloves, to 
keep my hands from freckling and tanning, 
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I stood so—and ages seemed to me to pass—when Henry 
Carling came up. With him were three men. 

How they mastered the dog I do not ‘remember. 

at I fainted. 

When I revived, I had been carried, I found, into the cot- 
tage of the little child’s mother. She was kneeling beside 
me, and saying all manner of things to me about ‘saving 
her boy’s life.” 

As for Henry Carling, he was crying. 

The idea of crying like a baby, a grown man ! 

And all because a girl held a mad dog! I suppose he 
would have had me think of nobody but myself, and run off ! 
I hate such people ! 

Two days afterward his sister came to see me. TIT had to 
keep my bed. I was overcome by something or other. 
Fright, I suppose ; for when it was over, I could not but 
admit that I did feel strangely. 

Miss Carling was not quite so perked-up as usual. 

She remarked that she was “ glad to find one unselfish 
being in the cold world of fashion.” 

I believe, on the whole, I rather like her. . 

When she was about to leave the room, she turned and 
said : 

“You must be aware of my poor brother’s attachment. I 
hope you will be kind to him. Of course, I do not expect 
any rich girl to marry a poor artist like him. But, oh, Miss 
Ferris, do not trifle with him! . Don’t lead him on! Don’t 
break his heart !’’, 

With this she left me. . 

Lead him on! Trifle with him! Break his heart! 

I might have answered, with perfect truth : 

“My dear Miss Carling, he never gave me the chance.” 


After 


* * % * # 

Next day I went downstairs. % Of course, the first person 
in the parlor had to be him. 

He looked pale, and had tears in his eyes, and when he 
tried to speak to me, he seemed to choke, and could not 
do it.{ . 

Then, what do you think, of all things, that he did say ? 

Fle said he loved me.' 

To-day week we are to be married. Papa made a little 
fuss at first ; but Aunt Julia, who has taken a mother’s place 


‘to me ever since my poor, dear mamma died, advised him 


not to thwart me. { 

‘*What is the use of being rich, my dear Charles,” said 
she, “if you cannot let your child follow her own inclina- 
tions? Carling is a fine artist, and a gentleman.” 

There’s that horrid man calling now. He is in papa’s 
library. He wants—a kiss! He says it is three weeks since 
he has had one. Does he suppose for a moment that I am 
going to him to give him one? I am in the sitting-room 
writing all this. I presume that if he must have such an 
indulgence, he is big enough, and old enough, and ugly 
enough to come for it himself. 

Aunt Julia says that ‘“it”— meaning my story— shows 
that we should never take unaccountable dislikes to people. 
But she laughs unmistakably when she says this to me, and 
JT am told by good authority that she quotes Hal and I as an 
instance of ‘love at first sight on both sides.” 

Well, I presume that when I am married she will not 
undertake to make fun of me that way. Hal says that he 
should like ‘to see her do it.” 








DBENEVOLENCE does not measure its charities too nicely. 
The clouds never send down to ask the grass and plants 
below how much they need ; they rain for the relief of their 
own full bosoms, 





BY THE SFA. 


I sTanD alone by the beaten shore, 
My heart attuned to tie restless sea; 
Its chords are swept by the mystic past, 
And sorrow is weighing heavily. 


The sea rolls on with its restless surge, 
Its lips are white with the angry foam; 

The starry sky hears its mournful song, 
And views itself in the liquid dome. 


The crescent moon, thro’ the ether waves, 
Is delving its way—a golden bark— 
And far beneath, on the deep afloat, 
Its twin in beauty illumes the dark. 


The years, impelled by the hand of time, 
Return to-night as an echoed be!!; 
And sadly sweet, on this starry eve, 
The past rolls on with the ocean cwell. 


No voice of friend breaks the mystic air— 
No dulcet song wings the tuneful sea— 

No merry laugh cheers the solemn hour; 
Ah! these will never come back to me. 


The winged winds in their airy flight, 
With immortelles sowed this rugged spot; 
And round these rocks and dewy nooks, 
Shall ever bloom the “ forget-me-not.” 


I stand alone by the beaten shore, 
My heart attuned to the restless sea. 
Its chords are swept by the mystic past 
And sorrow is weighing heavily. 


TYROLESE WILD-HAY GATHERERS, 


Tue whole Alpine ridge is divided into three distinct parts, 
of which the easternmost is situated wholly within the bor- 
ders of the Austrian monarchy, and extends in a broad belt 
through the provinces of Tyrol, Styria and Carinthia. To 
the south of the River Save it branches off into two other 
mountain systems, which form the main ridges of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

The Tyrolese Alps, though very remarkable for their 
scenery, are not so celebrated for their beauty as the Swiss 
Alps, and in their outlines do not exhibit the bold forms of 
the Franco-Italian ridges. Owing to a peculiar configura- 
tion of their valleys, the mountains of Tyrol do not possess, 
like Upper Bavaria and other neighboring countries, the 
precious ornament of large and picturesque lakes. The 
territory of this province comprises the valleys north and 
south of the watershed, and the Brenner Railroad now con- 
nects them both. 

The close contiguity of Tyrol and Lombardy has, in the 
course of time, produced a curious medley of Italian with 
German characteristics in its interesting population, which, 
at least on the north side of the watershed, may be considered 
to be of pure German stock. 

The German dialect of the north is full of Italian, the 
Italian dialect of the south side largely mixed with German 
words, and the intermixture of both nationalities is percepti- 
ble also in the dress and the habits of the people. The 
pointed high hat worn by both sexes of the Tyrolese is the 
same hat which, in the south of Italy, goes by the name of 
calabrese, and as the Greeks and Romans wore sometimes 
hats of this shape, it is undoubtedly not of German, but of 
Southern, origin. 

The Tyrolese are most faithful adherents to the Roman 
Catholic Church and to the Austrian dynasty, and their 
rugged country has formed one of the most ancient parts of 


the Austrian Empire. ‘They are a hard-working, sturdy and 
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ALPINE WOMEN IN THE HAY HARVEST:—SEE PAGE 343. 
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robust race of men, and those inhabiting the roughest 
parts of the interior manage to eke out, by the hardest exer- 
tions, a livelihood devoid of any comfort, but, nevertheless, 
answering to their easily satisfied wants. 

The outside world has not exercised yet much influence 
on their way of living and thinking, and the number of their 
schools must be greatly increased before they can be put on 
a level with other nations of Central Europe. 

The strong attachment to their native country with which 
they are inspired, has never been shown in a more splendid 
light than during the first Napoleon's reign, when, for many 
months, they repulsed, with the most astonishing bravery, 
the attacks of the combined armies of the French and the 
Bavarians. 

The frugal habits prevailing in Tyrol will appear best from 





and exploring the Oetzthal group of mountains and glaciers, 
which is situated between the Tyrolese capital of Innspriick 
and the watershed of the Stelvio Pass, which connects the 
valley of Upper Adige with the Valtelline and Milan. This 
group forms the centre of all the high, level tracts in Tyrol, 
and is the most extensiv. and most elevated part of them. I 
followed the pathway leading to the scattered houses of 
Zwieselstein village, and soon foun? myself in a deep ravine 
which exhibited the boldest and most surprising scenery to 
be found anywhere in Europe. 

‘In a perpendicular cleft of more than three hundred feet 
the roaring torrent of the Aach pursues its course to the 
plain, and in the middle height of this abyss the narrow path- 
way winds itself along in close contact with the overhanging 
rock. From time to time it crosses on a bridge to the other 











A SAGACIOUS HORSE,.— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


a description of one of the most characteristic traits of many 
Alpine villages; we mean the gathering of hay on the 
steepest slopes and most perilous cliffs. Men who are wont 
to make a part of their living in this way, will probably not 
be much frightened when, on a sudden, a torrent carries 
away their modest home, or when an avalanche or rock-slide 
seatters heaps of stone and rubbish over their carefully kept 
gardens and fields. By patient labor he will finally clear 
away all these obstructions, and, unmindful of a repetition of 
such a disaster, he rebuilds his block-house on the very same 
spot where it stood before. 

A student, who recently visited some valleys in the central 
parts of Tyrol, recounts in the following strain what he ob- 
served among these simple-minded mountaineers : 

‘*Last Summer I devoted some leisure time to studying 





ledge, and then the traveler finds himself suspended between 
heaven and earth on this frail wooden structure. These 
crossings do not inspire much confidence, for of many of 
them the only support is the rotten stump of a larch-tree or 
a fissure in the rocks. 

‘* After a while the path slants down into the vale, which 
at this spot widens sufficiently to allow a village to spring up 
there. Here I intended to close my day’s walk, and so I 
entered the first cabin on the way, and found all its inmates 
in a joyfully excited state of mind. I met the proprietor 
before his door, and asked for a night’s lodging. Slowly he 
withdrew from his mouth his short tobacco-pipe, and, per- 
haps surprised by my late arrival, examined me from head 
to heels with a rather stern countenance. He apologized for 
the hard quality of the only bed which it was in his power 
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to offer me, and for the fact that my rest could not last 
Jonger than a few hours, for at daybreak he would start with 
2il his people to a distant valley to gather mountain-hay ; 
everything was now packed and disposed of, and so he could 
s-arcely offer me a piece of bread. He gave me the advice 
t» start further on to a house about two miles above his, 
where I could fare much better. 

“‘T declared myself perfectly satisfied as I was, since I in- 
tended to follow his route the next day. So I concluded to 
stop for the night in his humble cottage, and, before retiring, 
he gave me all the particulars of wild-hay making. 

“On the slopes of the highest mountain-peaks, green 
patches are found where a fragrant grass grows rank, but is 
too diflicult of access for the horned cattle. Between the 
rowing and the reaping of the crops, after Ascension Day, 
every mowataineer who is the happy owner of any such 
patch or patches, will emigrate there with his family and 
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ledge, and are then drawn up again, Some of them get 
killed or badly bruised ; it is more pleasant to stay at home, 
but people must undergo what God has ordained for them.” 

“On the fourth day, I took leave of my new friends and 
descended into the Passeier Valley by a mule-road which 
crosses the Timblerjoch. uring this walk, which was not 
free from imminent dangers, I met a party of mountaineers 
—men and women—carrying hay. The two women I could 
not at once recognize as such, for, like the men, they were 
dressed in wide pantaloons, had on heavy shoes with pro- 
jecting iron points, and (as seen in my sketch) were earryin;; 
heavy loads, the scythes tied to them, using their rakes as 
walking-sticks, and puffing clouds of smoke from their short 
pipes. 

“T thonght it might be of interest to learn the motives 
that impelled the two young women to undergo tho hard- 


| ship of making hay on these rugged mountains ; I, there- 


servants, shut up his cottage, or leave it in charge of some | 


old man who is unable to stand the fatigue. 


He will stay on | 


the mountains for a few weeks, and enjoy this sojourn as | 


thoroughly as we do a trip to the seashore or to some fush- 
ionable resort. This nomadic life relieves him and his peopie 
for a short time of all the home cares. 

** At dawn I joined the joyful crowd of men, women, and 
children, and with them climbed the steep pathways leading 
to the peasant’s mountain - meadow. There was not one 
whose back was not loaded with milking-stool, kettle, rake, 
or seythe, or with a sack holding utensils of minor size, as 
liatchets, frying-pans, spoons, jew’s- harps, and guitars. A 
vig goat, which was to furnish the milk, joined the proces- 
sion, Our meadow was found between some of the steepest 
und highest rocky walls, and the access at points proved dif- 
ficult, not only for us, but even for the nimble goat. 

“The structure which was to shelter us in this cold 
climate, was a rough-looking chflet, without any partitions, 
and evidently constructed from the rocky fragments scat- 
tered on the meadows. It was destined to serve as kitchen 
and sleeping-room, as stable for the goat and as barn for the 
hay. A good fire was kindled in the centre, and a flat stone 
moved to it, which served as support for the pan; the 
smoke was allowed to escay'o through the door and roof as it 
night. 

‘The daughters of the family were adepts in making flap- 
jacks, which they turned over by simply throwing them up 
from the pan and catching them again with the cooked side 
up. Evenings were passed in company round the fire, 
everybody in turn story-telling, chatting, making puns, or 
parties reaping the neighboring meadows were rec ‘ived us 
guests. 

“‘ When the work is all done, most of the hay is housed in 
the hut or polled around stackpoles, and left there until 
Winter has come ; for fresh-fallen snow furnishes the most 
convenient and safe way of transporting it on sledges into 
the valley. Even the boldest of all adventurers would be- 
come frightened when sitting for the first time on such a 
hay-sledge rushing homeward. 

‘*On the mountain I was treated in a very friendly way 
by the family, and the peasant accompanied me to various 
points, where a fine view could be enjoyed on the neighbor- 
ing valleys and surrounding peaks, as the Wildspitz, the 
Similaun, the Ramol, and from where all the mysteries of 
theo glaciers and icefields could be overlooked at a glance. 

‘**On one of these petty excursions, I noticed on a precip- 
itous, rocky ledge some dark points moving to and fro, and 
inquired of my guide if they were eagles. ‘No, sir,’ said 
sid he ; ‘ those are poor people, who do not own any moun- 
t:in mcado vs of their own, and have to pick up their hay 
where they can. At some spots they have themselves low- 
ered down by a rope to some good patch on a projecting 


fore, offered them some tobacco, and this proposal was so 
readily accepted that they at once became more talkative. 
They apprised me that they were sisters, that their old 
father had been deprived of his eyesight, but that, in spite 


| of this, the Emperor had taken away his son and only sup- 





port from the family to serve in the army. Now the girls 
had resolved to earn money to effect his release from mili- 
tary service a few years before the usual term, and to attain 
this had become wild-hay gutherers. They wero fond of 
mountain-life, and said that if the crop was as good as this 
and last year, they would be able to redeem their brother 
Jack next year. 

‘The same day I safely reached the valley and returned 
home. Some time after, I passed again through the Pas 
seier Valley, and, on inquiring what had become of tho 
sisters, I was told that they had, in fact, earned sufficient to 
restore their brother to the family, but that, on the point of 
being released, he had died of malaria in the fortress of 
Mantua.” 


A SAGACIOUS HORSE, 

Tur editor of the Christian Advocate tells tho following 
anecdote of one of his horses: ‘‘A few days since, as we 
were leaving our residence, on our usual morning visit to the 
office, a chestnut horse belenging to us galloped up, and 
caught our arm, aud made an attempt to pull us in the 
direction we wished to go. He then left, and went off at a 
quick gait toward a pasture on a farm about a quarter of a 
mile distant from our residence. In a few minutes he ap- 
proached us again, making an unusual noise, and seemed by 
his actions to desire us to follow him. This we did, and 
when we reached the pasture we observed the mate of tho 
horse entangled in a bridge that had broken through with 
After we had extricated his companion from his dan 
gerous position, the horse which had given us notice of his 
companion’s danger came up, and rubbed his head against 
us, showing great signs of satisfaction.” 


him. 


Livety Rerorr.—Mr. Garrow, in éxamining a very young 
lady, who was a witness in a cause of assault, asked her if 
the person who was assaulted did not give the defendant 
very ill language, and utter words so bad that he, the 
learned counsel, had not impudence enough to repeat them ; 
she replied in the affirmative. ‘‘ Will you, madam, be kind 
enough, then,” said he, *‘ to tell the court what these words 
were ?” ‘‘ Why, sir,” replied she, ‘if you have not impudene: 
enough to speak them, how can you suppose that I have ?” 


Ir men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment; if 
they censure them, your own, 
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SANDY. 
CHEERLESS night ont on the desolate 


marsh, whose inky pools had a scum of 
glistening ice upon them, whose un- 
wholesome tufts of damp grass had 
stiffened in the fierce wind. Not a 
sound of beast or bird broke the cease- 
less monotony of the whistling blast. 
A treacherous surface-hardening of the 
spongy ground had come with the 
frosty night, but woe to the wayfarer 
who trusted it. Yet, in the half- 
glimmer of the cloud-darkened moon, 
x figure coula have been seen, if you or 
IT had been so unfortunate as to have 
been there, slowly staggering, plowing through the slough, 
breaking through the thin crust of ice, sinking knee-deep in 
slime, drawing himself slowly and painfully out, struggling 
on, falling, lying prone and helpless for a while, then trying 
again, with the persistency of a drunken man, to make for 
the lights of the town. 

For the man had been drunk, to begin with. But so many 
semi-immersions in ice-cold water and the struggle for life 
had sobered him again. 
wandered off the road in such an imbecile way. Then he 
began slowly to remember what had gone before. His child 
was dead—little Robbie—and he had shown his grief by get- 
ting dead drunk. 

Well, what else was there for him—what cheer? what 
hope? He had loved the little fellow. No one could con- 
tradict that. Even Polly, who sneered at him and rated him, 
and, he verily believed, hated him, would not deny that fact. 
It was something to see that little golden head lighting up 
the dingy room where they lived, and now never again. 

And the baby loved him too, the miserable, drunken 
wretch that he was ; its heavenly blue eyes lit up when they 
rested on him, and the pretty rosebud mouth had learned to 
form the word ‘ papa,” as fondly as if he had sheltered the 
little treasure as other fathers are wont to do. 

A thorn pierced the wretched man’s heart with this 
thought, and he stumbled blindly forward. Covered with 
slime, which dripped from his rags, with wild, haggard face 
and unkempt hair, he stood at last, faint and worn, by the 
last wretched house of the town, and stared up at the dim 
light from one window, which told that the watcher was 
there. 

**T can’t face Polly,” he muttered, slinking away again, 
but still lingering about, till a kindly neighbor who had been 
sitting with his wife, offering those consolations which the 
poor offer to the poor, came down and saw him. 

“Go up, Sandy,” she exclaimed, in a half-commiserating, 
half-angry tone. ‘‘Go up and comfort your poor wife in 
this ’ere tryin’ time. I’ve been a-coaxin’ her to take a cup 
of tea, but not bite or sup has passed her lips this day ; and 
you off carousin’! Shame on you! Have you no heart 
at all ?” 

Sandy hurried by, then up the rickety staircase, to the 
little room that was their only home, and opened the door 
timidly. Yes, though there were six feet of him, a great, 
yellow-haired giant, with childish blue eyes, and a child’s 
weakness shown in the lines of his mouth, he stole in like a 
frightened schoolboy. He tried to form some word, but his 
dry lips refused. He glanced at the bed, the one bed they 
owned. It was covered with a decent white sheet, and be- 
neath—oh, beneath ! clearly, rigidly defined, the baby form, 
covered from sight. 





The last brands of a poor fire were burning away on the | am going away. 
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He swore at himself for having | 
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and fro in a dull monotony of motion that was half-uncon- 
scious. She was wretchedly clad, but her dress was clean 
and neat. Her dark, handsome face was turned to the fire, 
and, spite of her grief, you could see that her eyes were fine, 
though they were fixed in a stony stare, that her hair was 
silken and purplish black, though it was dragged carelessly 
back from her forehead. She never looked up nor spoke 
when the door opened and shut. She felt who had come in, 
and that his great, wistful eyes, like those of a beaten hound, 
were seeking her face anxiously. 

And what an object he was for that room, poor as it was ! 
It had been made as clean as its wretchedness would allow— 
fit for the presence of the Angel of Death. Sandy, looking 
about helplessly, saw this, and how the muddy water was 
running down and making dirty puddles on the floor. But 
he had no other clothes to put on, so crept nearer the fire, 
humbly too, as one who had no right. 

At last he could bear the silence no longer, there seemed 
such a deathly hush in the room, the very hush of death. 

‘“*T say, Polly, won’t you have a cup of tea now? Mrs. 
Simmons has left the teapot here, I see. T’ll take some with 
you, for I’m soaked through, and all of a shiver.” 

Still no answer. 

‘Are you hard on me for going off, Polly ?” he went. on. 
‘*T’m a wretched fellow, weak, weak as water. I couldn't 
stand it, I couldn’t. I loved him.” 

“‘Yet you murdered him.” She was roused now, and 
turned her flaming eyes upon her husband. ‘It’s too late 
now to talk or to cry maudlin tears over him. His death is 
on you!” 

“As how?” faltered Sandy, shivering as with a more 
deadly chill than the soaking slime could give. ‘Polly, 
you're excited, and don’t know what you're saying, or you 
wouldn’t be so hard on a cove now.” 

‘Now is the time,” the woman went on—‘ now, when my 
child lies there dead—dead of want, of cold, of hunger, while 
you have loitered away your time with boon companions, 
and we have starved on the pittance I have earned. Oh, my 
darling ! oh, my Robbie !” 


‘*Not—not starved, Polly,” muttered Sandy, his lips 
quivering. ‘Don’t say starved. You never were without 


bread.” 

‘*Bread! My child needed other things—jellies, beef-tea, 
chicken, all those delicacies which other fathers work to give. 
They would have raised him up. ‘Insufficient nourishment, 
the doctor said.” 

Sandy groaned. . 

‘**Don’t pretend that you were ignorant of it,” she went on. 
“JT told you weeks ago.” 

“So you did, Polly, so you did. 
wretch [ am !” 

The woman turned to the fire again, and began rocking. 

“Tl turn over a new leaf now, Polly,” the man began, 
looking at her eagerly ; ‘‘I will, so help me God! I’ve been 
thinking it over as I came through the marsh.” 

She made no sign. 

“T1—T'll kneel down by—by the darling’s bed, if you 
like, and take an oath, that never—never——” 

‘*No, you need not. It makes no difference.’ 

‘No difference ?” 

‘“‘No, not tome. I shall not be here to see the reformaa- 
tion. If you stand or fall, it is to yourself now.” 

““Why—what—what can you mean, Polly ?” Sandy fal- 
tered, turning paler, and shivering more and more. 

For the fire had nearly gone out now, and its fitful light 
fell faintly on the two faces. 

“‘T mean that when my darling is laid in the gronnd, I 
I mean that 1 never wish to see your face 


Oh, what a miserable 


hearth, and by them sat a woman, slowly rocking herself to | again.” 
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Sandy recoiled as if he had been struck a great blow. He 
gasped a moment, but could not speak. 

‘“‘Did you think this could go on forever ?” she said, more 
fiercely. ‘Did you believe that I would let you drag me 
down lower and lower into the mire, because I was mad and 
blind enough to think I loved you once? Can you not see 
that you have killed my love, and now you have killed the 
child ?” 

‘Oh, don’t say such cruel words, Polly !” faltered Sandy. 
“«T’ye—never—never used you bad, have I? Never! 
been weak. 
I’ve been un- 
lucky, deuced 
unlucky, but ' 
cruel, never! 
Why, I never 
lifted a hand 
against you, 
even when I 
was dead- 
drunk. I've 
loved you al- 
ways, Polly. I 
know you're 
too good for a 
miserable cuss 
like me, but if 
you'll only for- 
give me this 
once——”’ 

we is | 
forgive you— 
never !”’ she in- 
terrupted, the 
fitful flash of 
the fire illumi- 
nating her 
handsome face 
and 
eyes as she 
spoke. “If 
you lay dying 
before me, if 
it was your 
last prayer, I 
would not for- 
give you.” 

Sandy then 
shrank into 
silence. sig, 
burly giant 
that he 
the spirit and 


never 


shining 


was, 


fire of the | PIN . 7 
slender little | 77 > 
woman had “—— 


SANDY.—‘‘‘ YOU CAN NEVER BE 


always cowed 
“ THAT YOU KILLED MY LOVE. 


I've | 
I can’t stand temptation or a friendly glass. | ing ; she had chosen for herself, and had reaped a harvest of 





ANYTHING TO ME AWAIN, 
THERE IS NO RESURRECTION FOR A DEAD LOVE—DO YOU KNOW 


him. He had THAT?’ SHE SAID.”"— SEE PAGE 346. 
no more te 9 
say. The unforgiving wrath of Polly’s last words could | 


not be answered. He saw that no pleading or praying 
could avail. No friendly hand would be stretched out to 
keep him from going to the dogs. In a half-troubled doze 
he sat there, starting up now and then to see his wife sitting 
near, motionless, with wide, staring eyes, which burned on 
tearlessly. And near them lay, in the everlasting peace of 
death, the little child who belonged to both—the bond that 
had held together these dissonant souls. 
removed from the storms that compassed them, lifted 


How far he was | 
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straight out of the dingy room into the sunshine of God's 
smile, into the city of the golden streets and gates of pearl! 
Ah, it was well with the child! it was well ! 

Something like these thoughts swept with others through 
the brain of the dry-eyed woman who kept that dreary vigil. 
She thought, too, of her own past, of the time when she had 
invested the wretched object before her, who had sunk into 
the dead sleep of exhaustion, with ideal charms. His hand- 
some blonde, innocent face, his kindly blue eyes, had won her, 
spite of the rumors of his habits. She had scorned all warn- 


wretchedness 
ever since. 

But the end 
had come. 
Thank God, 
the end had 
come! She 
felt no remorse 
as she thought 
of it, no sud- 
den tender- 
ness, no faint- 
est remnant of 
her old love. 
Her heart was 
dead. Some- 
times her 
thoughts, as 
the hours went 
on, projected 
themselves 
into the fu- 
ture. She had 
some dreams 
for that, 
stricken and 
wretched as 
she was. She 
knew that she 
possessed a 
voice of purest 
tone and qual- 
ity. She 
would go on 
the stage ; she 
could make a 
living that 
way, once free 
from the hor- 
rible clog that 
had dragged 
her down. 
She would 
- niin rise; socially 
and by educa- 
tion she had 
always been 
above him. 
People had wondered at her choice. Tatterly she wondered 
at it herself now, as she sat by the fireless hearth. 

Poor Sandy woke, shivering still, yet feverishly hot at 
times, from the heavy sleep into which he had fallen. For 
day had dawned—a bleak day, with a clouded sun and x 
breath of frost in it. Some neighbors began to come in. 





I TOLD YOU THAT DREADFUL NIGHT 





| They had collected money among themselves for the poor 


pine coffin, and one had borrowed a black dress for the 
mother; but no one troubled himself about Sandy and |i's 
They were dry now, and the mud stiffene1 


rags. 
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them, as he sat there listening, with half-dazed face, to the 
minister reading over Robbie, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

‘* Better, better for him,” thought the wretched man. ‘If 
he had lived, he might have got far enough off from that 
place—as far as I am.” 

But when he heard the coffin-lid screwed on, he could bear 
it no longer, but slunk away out of the room, out into the 
desolate country, where he staid all day. 

And the child was laid in its last resting-place. The sky 
looked leaden above, and the ground frost-blackened below, 
when the broken blossom was laid there ; and the wretched 
mother did not look beyond, did not remember that her 
flower was but transplanted to the garden of the Lord. 

She turned 

NAS ghia Sa 
at last, and, AK AN \ 
with feverish W\ AY \ SS: 
haste, reached RAN SS 
the room that : . 
she had called 
home. She de- 
clined all kindly 
invitations from 
pitying neigh- 
bors. She was 
going away for 
a while—to 
friends, she 
said, with a 
faint and bitter 
smnile. 

The poor 
bundle of 
clothes was 
soon made up, 
the black dress 
returned to its 
owner, and the 
woman looked 
about the 
wretched room, 
and bade it 
farewell for- 
ever. That 
part of her life 
was finished, 
and the 
“amen” said. 
She would for- 
get that she 
had ever mar- 
ried. Ah, could 
she forget Robbie? She found a broken plaything that 
had belonged to him, and kissed it passionately. Then 
she saw his little, worn shoes. Oh, how worn and poor 
they were, for he had never had but that pair, and her tears 
burst forth! But she took no memento of him but the little 
golden curl she had cut from his dead brow, and so she went 
out beneath the sunless sky, and into the frosty air. 

Three years had passed, and brought the same season 
again ; this time a white earth, robed as in costly ermine, 
decked with diamond coronets, lay beneath a sky of cloud- 
less blue. Through the white streets of the city sleighs of 
all forms and colors flew like birds, and the bells rang a 
ceaseless chime. The urchins who had no sleds watched the 
others with hungry eyes. Some, with artistic longings, were 
devouring the bills at the door of a concert-room, 


away hurriedly 
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Litttz Miss SHoppy—“OA, no ! 





WHAT IS TO BECOME OF EUROPE, 


Otn Fooy—“Going to Europe this Summer ?” 
It costs so little to go, and Europe is really getting 
so decidedly Republican and low, that ma couldn't think of it.” 





‘*Stunnin’ singer, you bet, Joe,” said one. “A lady as 
mother washes for guv her a ticket, and she hain’t time to go, 
and I’m goin’ instead. My eye, won't it be a lark, for I’ve 
five cents for oranges, too !” 

‘* Ho !” returned one, cynically, who had no chance of ad- 
mission to this paradise, and so, naturally, derided it, ‘‘ kin 
she sing ‘Carry the News to Mary,’ or ‘The Prairie Flower,’ 
ekil to that gal in Slimmin’s Saloon ? Wot’s her name, now ? 
Jest spell it out, if ye kin. Golly! what a name! Ought to 
be boiled, it’s so tough.” 

But the other read it, with a feeling of great educational 
superiority, ‘‘ Madame Pauline Montmorency. First appear- 
ance in M——. The great cantatrice.” 

‘*Stop,” interrupted the other. ‘ Wot’s that, now ?” 

The reader was ‘‘ stumped,” as they say in college. 

‘“‘T’ve seen,” 
said the ques- 
tioner, thought- 
fully, ‘‘some- 
thing like that 
word. Won't 
swear ‘twas the 
werry same, but 
it meant some 
wenomous rep- 
tile. Do you 
think she 
brings it with 
her ?” 

“Oh, cork 
up, young- 
ster |” cried the 
other boy; 
‘*she’s a singer. 
That ’ere word 
means asinger.” 

While this 
discussion took 
place, a sleigh 
like a sea-shell, 
pale-green, with 
crimson lining, 
glided by, but 
the boys who 
stared at it had 
no idea that it 
contained the 
great singer 
herself. Yes, 
wrapped in 

. Sable and vel- 
vet, with hand- 
some tiger-skin 
over her knees, 

came Madame Pauline Montmorency herself, looking 
around keenly, yet with little human interest in her eyes, 
on the town she had left on foot three years ago. The 
gorgeous splendor of this diamond day, and the cold, wan 
dreariness of that, were as much in contrast as her life. 

With a sigh, which was for the little grave which she knew 
was piled high with snow-drifts now, Polly dismounted at 
the door of the hotel where she was to stay, and walked up 
to its best rooms, which had been assigned her. 

They were very pleasant, too, Pauline thought, as she 
looked into the pretty parlor, with its velvet carpets and lace 
curtains, and the beautiful flowers that filled the vases. 
People had already sent bouquets to greet her. 

She sat down in the great arm-chair before the blazing 
fire, with a sense of comfort stealing over her, She had 
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accepted the invitation from M—— with some hesitation. It 
stirred up the ghosts of the past unpleasantly. Not that she 
ever forgot. Oh, no! In her greatest triumphs she had 
never been able to forget. In the glow of lights, with music 
and isughter about her, how often, as at a wizard’s touch, all 


hed floated away, and instead rose a vision of that bare and | 


wretched room, with Sandy’s weak, handsome face, and her 
dead boy! Or, more wretched still, the tiny grave in the 
frost-blackened earth. 

She had come partly to put a gravestone to that little, 
neglected grave, and to engage some one to keep it neatly— 
to plant flowers on it when the time came. As for Sandy, 
he had drank himself to death long ago. ‘There was no 
doubt vo. that. And she grew impatient that her thoughts 
would linger unpleasantly about that imaginary death-bed, 
with no friend near ; or was it a death-bed at all, and not a 
more wretched death upon the desolate marsh, frozen by 
insensible degrees, or some blind fall, that had dashed life 
out of him? Ah, she was glad she had been spared that 
sight. She would hear something, probably, before she left 
M—. 

She started uneasily, though, and began to lay out her 
dress for the evening. It was the softest tulle—like a Sum- 
mer cloud with endless flutings. She wore it with coral of 
the palest rose-tint, and she knew she was beautiful in it. 
No one would recognize in her the worn and haggard 
woman who had gone away in a faded calico dress, Of 
course no one had known her then. Now all delighted to 
do her honor. 

Of course Sandy would have known her, if he had been 
living. She had quite decided that he was dead. 
guise he must have known her, but 

Well, who could be knocking now? The manager, per- 
haps, or some one from him. The trim servant-maid opens 
the parlor-door, and Pauline goes in expectantly. 

* A gentle——a— a man,” she murmured, hesitating about 
the term. 

And Pauiine, looking at her wonderingly, sees behind her 
the face of Sandy ! 

Well, it was noi so very wonderful that she should see it 
here. She might have expected it. 


In any 


him dead. He, meanwhile, stood dazzled at her splendor, 
at her rich dress with its costly lace, at the banded satin- 
smooth braids of her splendid hair, at her glowing beauty, 
that outshone all. Very, very humbly he stood there, not 
offiering to come forward, not expecting any greeting, only 
devoured with a great longing to see her once more. He 
had put on his best, too—a homely suit, but not ragged. 
His face, paler and thinner, was handsome still, but the old 
dissipation told on his trembling lips and uervous hands, or 
rather, the results of the past. 

““Why—why, Polly !” he ejaculated. 

**What brought you here ?” she asked, sharply. 
did you find me out ?” 

“I watched for you,” he answered, simply. 
out long ago that you were my—Polly, and I’ve been read- 
ing papers and hearing of you. When I inew you were 
coming, I hung about, and learned all I could. You might 
have seen me at the door of the hotel, when you came up, if 
you had looked.” 

‘And what was your object in watching for me ?” she 
inquired, in a cold, indifferent voice. 

‘Object ? Well”—the pale face flushed—‘‘i reckon it 

is to see you again—just to see you again, You won't 
understand that, Polly ?” 

‘No, I do not understand it,” she answered, with de- 
cision. ‘As I had left you for ever—as I never wished to 
see your face aguin—I cannot understanu it,” 


** How 


“T found 


Yet she started back as 
if she had seen a ghost, for she had so resolutely believed | 
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Sandy stood still just where he was when he entered the 

| room—he made no further advance into it, but looked at his 

wife with a silent, wondering gaze. Was this the fond 

| young girl he had married—who had defied her friends for 

him—or was it all a dream ? It seemed so now. He rubbed 

his eyes and looked at her, half buried in the crimson velvet 

| depths of the arm-chair, with one white hand, sparkling with 

rings, resting on the arm of it, and her cold, shining eyes 
fixed on his face. 

** Well ’—he hesitated—‘‘I had one more object in com- 
ing. I thought you might care to hear it—that it might 
make a difference. I have not tasted a drop of liquor since 
little Robbie was buried.” 

** Ah ! I am glad, for your sake, to hear it.” 

But the face did not change beneath Sandy’s eager look. 

** Only for my sake, Polly ?” he asked. 

**Only for your sake,” she echoed. 
difference to me—none.” 

Sandy’s face fell. He looked at the floor. His hopes 
| were so utterly dashed. He had lived all those years with 
the fond belief that his struggle and victory would be 
rewarded one day. It had been hard, too—a hand-to-hand 
light with the powers of darkness—and he had been proud 
of his success. Now it proved all in vain. The pretty 
iittle home he had imagined—the handsome face that he 
had pictured at his hearth, all vanished, leaving not a ves- 
tige. A whirling chaos swallowed up all, and Sandy’s brain 
seemed whirling away, too. 

He snatched at the nearest chair to steady himself, for the 
solid earth or floor seemed heaving under his feet. 

‘“‘T was mortal sick after you left me, Polly—at death's 
door, with a long fever. The neighbors were good, too ; but 
I had many a lonely, weary hour, that put me back a long 
time ; but when I was well I got work. I am not very 
gifted, Polly ; but now that I am steady I make enough. 
You should never suffer again. I know a nice little cottage 
—white, Polly, with roses over it in the Summer. If you 
could overlook the past. I’ve never ceased to love you— 
never.” 

It was a long speech, made with much hesitation, and 
Sandy seemed to hear his heart beat like a muffled drum 
while he was speaking. He knew that the law gave him a 
right to compel this beautiful woman to go with him, but he 
never thought of compulsion. If she would not go of her 
own free will, why, then, he must go on his way alone. 

He saw his answer in her face before she spoke. 

“« If you offered me a palace instead of the white cottage,” 
she answered, looking calmly at him, ‘‘it would be all the 
same, You can never be anything to me again. I told you 
that dreadful night that you had killed my love. There is 
no resurréction for a dead love, do you know that ?” 

‘*T—I think I understand you, Polly,” answered the poor 
fellow. ‘* You were always cleverer than me, and grander 
in your language; but I gather your meaning, although 
there is such a buzzing in my head. Don’t be afraid. I'll 
go away quietly, now I’ve got my answer. No one knows 
that you’re my wife, and I'll not make them any wiser. 
Good-by.” 


“Tt can make no 








*‘T’'m glad you take so rational a view of things,” Pauline 
answered, ‘* Good-by.” 

And the slow, heavy step echoed along the hall, showing 
in its very sound a heavy heart. 

And Polly turued back to the pretty white divess, with its 
vaporous folds, with a shiver, as if her coldness had made 
| the very air chilly. 





The dress looked like a shroud. 

But that night, in the lighted hall, the glow had come 
| back again. Her cheeks and lips were like her coral orna- 
ments. Her voice soared up clear and sweet as a bird’s; 
flowers fell around her, cheers rang about her, and the 
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triumph seemed to sweep away every vestige of the dull 
pain which had been gnawing at her heart. 

To go back to that poor, dull life, it would have been 
madness. To put aside the full, sparkling draught of flat- 
tery, which had become the wine of life to her, for the com- 
mon drink of water. No ; even if Sandy did all he promised, 
she could not be content. And then he was so weak—who 
knew that he would not fall again ? 

Yet, somehow, when the songs were over, and the surging 
crowd had poured out into the street, and she was wrapping 
the furs about her in her sleigh, the plaintive voice and 
simple words echoed on in her brain, instead of the cheers 
of the crowd. She had just seated herself, and the driver 
was helping to tuck in the warm robes, when some street- 
boys, who had waited to see the last of the songstress, set up 
some unearthly yells, meant for cheers. The horses did not 
so understand them, but started at once, frantically, and 
dashed off with Pauline alone! 

For a moment she did not comprehend, and then she saw 
ihe danger. The reins were dragging on the ground ; she 
could not reach them. Madly they flew by the houses, over 


the white, shining streets, on, on, while Pauline, with white | 


lips, murmured a prayer. She did not dare to jump. She 
sat still, trembling convulsively, for she felt that she was 
dashing straight on to her death. 

The town had grown since she had left it, and improve- 
ments were being made all the time. The frightened horses 
were making straight for an embankment now, and one 
plunge there would be fatal. Pauline did not know how 
near death was to her, but her frantic shrieks had brought 
many out, who tried to stop the horse in vain. 

At last, almost on the dizzy verge of the embankment, 
one man, plunging through the snow, caught the reins, and 
hung on them. He was dragged a few paces. He fell on 
his knees, but still he held on. 

The sleigh was stopped. ‘Kind-hearted ones pressed 
around. There were a hundred helpers now. 

Pauline stepped out, dizzy and faint. 

** Where is he,” she asked—‘‘ the man who saved me ?” 

**Oh, he is all right,” answered a gallant gentleman. 
“You must think of yourself now, madame, after such a 
shock to the nerves.” ‘ 

“No. I cannot go home without thanking my deliverer. 
I think he is not all right. I believe he was hurt.” 

Some inquiry was made in the crowd, Yes, the man had 
been hurt a bit. Tim Sanders had helped him into the store 
yonder. 

So Pauline made her way into the ‘‘ store yonder.” She 
looked around as she entered, for some men stood there 
talking, and she saw no one else. She was recognized, how- 
ever, and her object divined. 

‘*He’s in a room within,” said the proprietor. ‘‘I’ve had 
him made comfortable, and sent for the doctor, but I fear 
he’s mortal bad hurt.” 

Pauline went through the open door, feeling sick and 
faint. Some one hurt in saving her! Oh, how terrible !— 
with wife and children, perhaps, to be left alone in desola- 
tion. Ah, her life was not worth so much—she who had no 
one to leave. But she must see the poor man, and do what 
she could. 

The room was neat and comfortable. A white ed stood 
in the corner, and, on a table near, a light threw « ray upon 
that bed and its occupant. A woman stood near, bending 
over him. She looked up, as Pauline entered, with a sur- 
prised air, 

**1 am the lady whose life he saved,” she said, simply. 

Then, with a glance at the injured man’s ghastly face, with 
the pain convulsing it, she shrieked, ran forward, and knelt 
beside the bed. 





“Oh, Sandy !” she cricd, ‘‘did you do it for me? Oh, I 
have not deserved it—I have not deserved it !” 

‘Polly, I am glad,” he said, a smile chasing away the pain 
in his face, and a look of content shining in his childish blue 
eyes—‘*I am glad God let me do some good thing before [ 
died—glad that He let me do it for you. You'll forgive me 
now, Polly, all the evil things I ever did before—won’t you, 
Polly ?” 

‘“‘Oh, Sandy ! forgive me; I am the one who needs it. I 
have been so cold and hard.” 

“You know you said, Polly”—he spoke slowly and with 
effort—“ you said that night, ‘I'll never forgive you—if it 
was your last prayer, if you lay dying before me, 1 would 
not do it!’ Those words have haunted me, Polly ; and 
now i 

‘‘Impious wretch that I was to speak them!” Pauline 
cried, seizing the hand of Sandy, and covering it with kisses 
and tears. ‘Only get well, dear, and we will have that 
white cottage and the roses, and forget all the bitterness of 
the past.” 

**Ah !”’—what a look of sick longing came over the still 
handsome face !—‘‘it can’t be. Maybe it would not last if 
it couldcome. You know me of old, Polly ; you could never 
trust me. God is doing the best for us both to take me away 
now, before I have broken my vow, and fallen away from His 
grace.” 

Silence for a moment, while Pauline hid her face in her 
hands. 

‘* How did you come to be there, Sandy ?” she said, at last. 

‘* Well,” answered Sandy, slowly, as if to recollect were an 
effort, ‘‘I went in to hear you sing. Yes, I saw you, Polly, 
beautiful as an angel in that white dress, and your voice— 
well, I’d heard it often before, when you sung little Robbie 
to sleep, but never like to-night. It stung me to the heart, 
somehow, it was so beautiful, and I could not bear the great 
pain of it, and so went out and wandered about the streets, 
in a sort of aimless way, till I heard a great hue-and-ery, and 
saw you, my Polly—I knew the sleigh I had watched bring- 
ing you to the hotel—dashing by at that mad pace. And my 
heart gave a great leap, for I knew the embankment was so 
near. I think God led me to that very spot—I think He 
meant me to save you, dear.” 

‘And the hurt, Sandy ? 
come ?” 

‘Ah !’—in pain; the words came slowly—‘‘the horse 
kicked me in the breast. I can scarcely breathe now. Do 
not weary for the doctor. He‘can do no good.” 

Pauline sat there a moment, thinking of the man’s true 
heart and constant love. He had counted for so little in the 
times past. He seemed so great now. How coldly, a few 
hours ago, had she cast them away, trampling on her vows 
before God and man at the same time! For had she not 
vowed to cleave unto him, ‘ for better, for worse ; for richer, 
for poorer, till death us do part” ? Ah, the memory of that 
broken vow would haunt her forever. She had cast him 
away, and he had laid down his life for her. 

‘* Sandy,” she whispered, for his eyes were closed, ‘it has 
all been wrong. I should have staid with you, and tried to 
help you to do right. I hope God will forgive mo, I think 
I can never forgive myself.” 

“‘Never mind, Polly,” murmured the dying man. ‘He 
has made it all right now. Iwasa miserable wretch. I am 
glad He gave me grace to do better, and He did not let me 
fall. What! is that Robbie? Why, he’s dressed in white, 
Polly, as you were to-night—all in white.” 

And with this vision of beauty, poor Sandy’s eyes closed 
on every earthly sight forever. 

The doctor, coming in 2 moment after, saw a smile on that 
still face, which iuminated it into rare beauty, 





Oh! why don’t the doctor 
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‘** He could not have suffered much when he died,” he said, 
turning to Pauline. 

And the doctor went out, wondering at the great emotion 
of the lady, till he heard the truth a day or two after—the 
truth embellished by various additions, as truth is apt to 
be. Robbie and Sandy rest side by side, and Pauline’s 
time is frequently occupied in making visits to the quiet 
churchyard. 


EUNICE DART. 
Cuapter I. 


Sprays of ivy, blushing scarlet at the Winter’s kiss, shot 
over the stone walls of Lishey Manor like tongues of flame. 
A woman’s hand drew aside the velvet window hangings, and 
a pair of cold gray eyes drank in the mellow October sun- 
light that lay like a benediction over all. <A gust of wind 
sent the scarlet leaves whirling through the open casement 
across the room, and the invalid, lying so pale and still upon 
the bed, slowly opened his eyes. 

** Eunice.” 

His voice had all the double petulance 
of age and suffering, and his companion 
dropped the purple curtain hastily, and 
stood beside him. She was a tall, fair 
woman, graceful as a willow, with cold, 
metallic eyes, and a face like Diana. 

Amid the sumptuous elegance of velvet 
and dead-gold she stood, with her dress 
of soft gray falling away from her perfect as 
form, and no ornament save a mass of 
glittering hair coiled low upon her neck. 

The sufferer gazed at her a moment 
with mournful tenderness. 

“Diedrich will not think you beauti- 
ful,” he said, fretfully. ‘‘You are too 
pale, and your lips are thin, like a scarlet 
thread. He has seen thousands of lovelier 
women since he left 
Lishey. Do you re- 
member Diedrich ?”’ he 
added, abruptly, looking a 
her full in the face. ef 

If the old man’s sight 
had not been dimmed 
by age, he might have 
seen the thin lips grow 
thinner, and a look come 





| was your grandmother, child. 





into the calm gray eyes that would have made a stronger 
heart tremble. She answered him softly, disregarding all 
but his question. 

“Oh, yes, quite distinctly. You know I was almost 
eighteen when he went away.” 

‘** Almost eighteen,” the old man repeated, musingly. 
‘‘That was the Summer before Berenice died. Berenice 
She was a faithful soul. Tf 
your blood were half as good as your heart, you might wed 
the flower of the land.” 

The weak, complaining voice died away, and the speaker 
sank into a doze. His companion returned to her watch by 
the window, and stood motionless as a statue. 

No one understood this fair, still woman, who moved 
about Lishey Manor like a shadow. She had been brought 


| there when an infant, they said, and grown to womanhood 


beneath the shelter of the rare old house. 

It was whispered among the servants that there was better 
blood in her veins than that of her plebeian grandmother, 
the old housekeeper, who had served the Chetwyndes of 
Lishey so long and faithfully. But it was not Chetwynde 
blood ; for they were a swarthy, passionate race, and this 
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woman was as cold and passionless as a frozen lily. Died- 
rich Chetwynde had called her his ‘“‘Wintry Star” seven 
years ago, and only once had he seen a flush upon her 
cheek. She had grown colder still since Diedrich went 
away, and the weary, silent years had left their traces on 
heart and brow. He would be home to-morrow. 

She turned the tiny gold band upon her finger slowly, and 
looked away across the landscape to where the broad acres 
of Lishey melted into mist. ‘There are the two things I 
love above all others, Eunice—youand Lishey Manor.” 

The words 
came floating 
back to her 
with the mem- 
ory of the man 
who had drank 
her young soul 
like wine, and 
she curled her 
proud lip, and 
set her white 
teeth defiantly 
as she thought 
of his return. 

He had writ- 
ten that a friend 
would accom- 
pany him, and 
the old mansion 
was echoing to 


the sound of 
busy prepara- 
tion. 


Before many 
months a fune- 
ral train would 
move down the 
long avenue, 
and Eunice 
Dart would be 
homeless, 

She turned 
her eyes toward 
the pale, with- 
ered face upon 
the pillow. 
Disease had lent 
a helping hand 
to time, and the 
sufferer looked 
older than he 
was. Death had 
been trifling 
with his victim 
so long, she 
had almost 
ceased to ex- 





that looked from the diamond-paned window that day as 
Diedrich bent low and gazed with passionate tenderness 
into the soft brown eyes that were uplifted to his as he 
stepped from the carriage and gave his hand to his com- 
panion. 

Eunice grasped at the heavy oaken casement, while wave 
after wave of anguish surged over her face, leaving it ashen 
and rigid. 





Merry laughter, and the sound of young voices floating in 
| at the open window aroused the old man, and his childish, 
trembling voice 
broke in upon 
her stupor. 

‘Has Died- 
rich come ?” he 
asked. 

“‘Yes,” she 
answered; 
‘*Diedrich has 
come at last.” 

“Eunice— 
Eunice Dart?” 
he said, ques- 
tioningly, when 
they met, start- 
ing a little to 
see how grand 
and fair she had 
grown, 

‘*Yes, Eunice 
Dart,” she said, 
with stately 
sweetness. 
“Time and 
travel play sad 
havoc with our 
old playmates. 
Your uncle has 
waited anxious- 
ly for your com- 
ing.” 

‘¢ Diedrich,” 
said the old 
man, fretfully, 
“come to me, 
my boy. It is 
seven years 
since I saw a 
Chetwynde.” 

He held out 
his trembling 
hand, and felt 
the firm grasp 
of youth and 
vigor. The 
withered lip 
quivered child- 








pect him. 

There was a 
strange, hard look in the woman’s eyes as she turned from 
the sorrowful picture within to the lavish beauty of October’s 
carnival without. 

‘*Let him come back,” she muttered, between her set 
teeth, ‘‘and overflow the old house with song and laughter 
for a time ; let him bring his gay visitors, and play the host 
while he may. There are strange things in store for Died- 
rich Chetwynde.” 

And he did come back—brought his guest to Lishey 
Manor, and welcomed her royally. No one saw the face 

Vol. IV., No, 3—23. 


GRETCHEN’S TOILET.—SEE PAGE 355. 


ishly. 

“We are the 
last of the race, my lad. You should have children playing 
up and down the long halls of Lishey ere this—you and 
Eunice—for you will marry Eunice, Diedrich. She must 
be mistress of Lishey. I cannot die in peace unless she is.” 

The young man started, and glanced over his shoulder. 
She was standing with her back to them, gazing into the 
fire, her hands clasped behind her. She did not raise her 
head nor move, and Diedrich thought the old man’s words 
unnoticed. When she turned, the pure, proud face was as 





ealm as ever. 
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He beckoned her from the room as he left, and a moment 
later she stood beside him in the dimly lighted hall. She 
bade him good-by there seven years before, and now he 
looked into her face and said, hurriedly : 

“TI have brought my wife to Lishey to-day. My uncle 
seems very weak ; perhaps it would be well to spare him the 
shock. Will you arrange the matter, Miss Dart ?” 

The words fell upon her brain like lead, yet she did not 
scream, nor faint, only held out her shapely hand and said, 
quietly : ‘Your bride! Let me wish you joy. I am sorry 
we must withhold the happy tidings from your uncle. But 
it shall be as you have said.” 

There was no tremor in her voice, and Diedrich felt that 
the old dream was forgotten. Somehow, the consciousness 
nettled him. He turned upon his heel abruptly, and strode 
down the long corridor without a word. His companion 
stood still where he had left her, and the haughty lips 
melted into a bitter smile. 

*‘Does he think to dupe me again ?’’ she almost hissed, 
gazing after the receding figure. ‘‘He little dreams how 
well I know his scheme.” 

The old man’s words were ringing in her ears—‘‘ Eunice 
must be mistress of Lishey, Diedrich ; I cannot die in peace 
unless she is,” and the calm, steel-gray eyes had read her old 
lover’s face like an open book. 

**He would keep his young bride a*prisoner below until 
the worst is over ; till he is master here, and I am homeless. 
Though I hated every inch of Lishey soil, I would give up 
life, honor, everything, to snatch it from him.” 

The words came with a deep intensity of bitterness from 
her lips, and the delicate, colorless face was full of unuttera- 
ble hatred. 

A moment later she smiled down upon Diedrich Chet- 
wynde’s wife with melting tenderness. The soft-eyed, 
gitlish bride looked after her with wondering gaze. 

“She is so grand and sweet, Diedrich, yet her voice 
sounds like a shattered icicle, and her eyes make me afraid. 
Must I try to love her ? Who is she ?” 

, - * * * * 


November moaned the Autumn’s requiem, and Winter 
wrapped her in her winding-sheet. Still the fluttering 
pulse had not ceased to beat, and the feeble, querulous voice 
greeted Diedrich Chetwynde’s ear as shrill and petulant as 
ever. 4 

‘You will make Eunice your wife, my boy. I will have 
no other woman’s children playing about my grave. Make 
her your wife. You will find no fitter mistress for Lishey !” 

Diedrich bent low, and whispered in the old man’s ear. 

*“Not now? And why not now? Would you /deceive 
me, lad? Remember a Chetwynde’s curse outlives all other 
curses. Make her your wife, I say !” 

The sweat stood in great beads on Diedrich Chetwynde’s 
swarthy brow, and he looked in helpless agony toward the 
stately, placid woman standing there as fair and immovable 
as marble. Could he trust her ? The white eyelids did not 
droop ; the clear gray eyes looked into his unflinchingly. 
He could have knelt at her feet and kissed the remotest hem 
of her garment in awe and adoration. 





Cuapter II. 


Weeks lengthened into months, and still those two, so 
strangely met, hung over the sufferer’s couch. Still, Died- 
rich Chetwynde’s childlike, trusting wife, wandered up and 
down the stately halls of Lishey Manor like an imprisoned 
fawn. Her husband rarely left his uncle’s side, and then 
his words were few, though tender, and his restless eye 


strayed toward the sick man’s dvor, ie long the steady 





train on nerve and heart began to tell upon the manly form, 

and one day they carried him, pale and fainting, to his 
young wife, who hung over him with white, scared face and 
tender, ministering hands, through long days and nights of 
suffering, 

The wind howled madly amid the oaks and turrets of 
Lishey Manor, moaning through the long corridors like a 
dying spirit, and sending shrill, death-like whispers 
through every crevice. Within, the firelight played softly 
over the hangings of violet velvet, lighting up the dead-gold 
paneling with a fitful, wavering light, and falling gently 


| upon the invalid’s silver hair and troubled, twitching face. 


‘* Eunice.” 

She stood beside him instantly.~ The withered, trembling 
hands wandered helplessly toward hers, and the piteous, 
wavering voice came faintly and at long intervals. 

**Eunice—my child—my more than daughter—you will 
be Diedrich’s wife—promise me.” 

The lithe, slender figure bent low over the dying man, so 
low that the firelight struck upon the parted lips and glitter- 
ing hair coiled like a great yellow serpent about her stately 
head. Her voice fell clear and evenly upon his ear. 

*“No, my lord, I cannot promise, for Lishey has a mis- 
tress now. Diedrich brought his bride home long ago—a 
fair, girlish bride, with tinted cheeks and lips like a scarlet 
berry. When you are gone, my lord, Eunice Dart is home- 
less !” 

‘* Homeless !” : 

The old man started up and sat erect. The blood thet 
had flowed pure and clean of all deceit for centuries surged 
through his veins once more, and the Chetwynde fire flashed 
from his sunken eyes. 

“Homeless! Can this thing be? Has the stripling 
dared to deceive me thus? Let him learn that while a 
Chetwynde breathes, he can do justice. Bring me my will, 
Eunice, and summon witnesses. Make haste, child ; I have 
not many hours to live, and you shall be mistress of Lishey,” 
said the old man, in a determined voice. 

The work was done. The heavy doors had closed upon 
them all. The sound of footsteps died away in the corridor. 

Eunice Dart stood holding the icy hand and smoothing 
the damp white hair fyom the sufferer’s brow. The flutter- 
ing eyelids fell, the troubled, sunken face sank into rest, 
and the haughty, silent woman stood alone with her dead. 


x * * * * x * 


A funeral train swept down the long avenue, and an hour 
later the three young mourneis were gathered in the lofty 
parlor of the old manor-house. Diedrich sat, haggard and 
gloomy, with one arm about his trembling wife, who sobbed 
convulsively upon his shoulder. 

Eunice Dart paced slowly up and down the dimly 
lighted room, her black dress trailing over the carpet, and 
her eyes bent upon the floor. Suddenly she stopped before 
them, and looked into Diedrich’s face. 

“The Chetwyndes hate deceit,” she said, with mocking 
sweetness. ‘‘ Your uncle hated it even till his death, and JI, 
who have lived so long upon their bounty, have learned to 
hate it, too, and strive to be clean-handed like the rest. The 
past is buried and forgotten ; you and yours will always be 
welcome at Lishey Manor.” 

Her voice was full of withering scorn and triumph, and 
Diedrich started up as if he would have struck her. But 
she glided from him, and smiled back at them as the oaken 
door closed behind her. 

* x x * * * * 

Ten years of storm and sunshine had left no trace upon 
the gray towers of Lishey. The ivy ran riot over the stone 
walls, and hung itself in gay festoons from the heavy eaves, 
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and the gorgeous October sunset flooded the diamond-paned 
windows with light, and threw the long shadows of the tow- 
ering oaks athwart the hill, just as of old. Eunice Dart 
stood gazing down the long avenue, the same shadowy, 
spirit-like look in her face, and the heavy, serpentine coil of 
yellow hair as glittering as when she watched the heir of 
Lishey leave his birthplace. But the passionless gray eyes 
had lost some of their steadiness, and the delicate mouth had 
learned to quiver with remorse and pain. 

A traveler, wan and dust-covered, entered the iron gate 
and came slowly up the slope. There were streaks of silver 
in his hair and beard, and his sunken eyes wandered over 
the old house hungrily. At last they fell upon the silent 
woman’s figure standing there. He went up to her and held 
out both his hands. 

‘Eunice, there are two things I love above all others— 
you and Lishey Manor. Will you let me die here, with 
your hand upon my forehead ?” 

She took his wasted, feverish hands in hers, and the lone- 
some, yearning soul leaped to her eyes and voice—the 
woman’s soul that had been hushed, beaten back so long. 

‘* Diedrich—Diedrich, my darling, forgive me !” 

The cry so long repressed came with a deep intensity of 
pain and tenderness, and when its echo died away, they two, 
who’ had so loved and wronged each other, stood with 
clasped hands and tender, restful gaze, beneath the shadow 
of the gray stone turrets that had well-nigh wrought their 
ruin. 


GRETCHEN’S TOILEA, 


Prerry little Gretchen, kissed by the sunbeams ! pleasant 
little maiden, waked from her fond dreams! whitely her 
arms show, goldly her hair gleams, as the bright morn ray 
o’er her sweet head streams; while with good-humor her 
bonny face teems, and, in her clear eyes, Love quite at 
home seems. 


IRELAND'S SHAKESPEARE FORGERIES, 


Mr. SaMvEt IRELAND, originally a silk merchant in Spital- 
fields, was led by his taste for literary antiquities to abandon 
trade for those pursuits, and published several tours. One 
of them consisted of an excursion upon the River Avon, 
during which he explored, with ardent curiosity, every 
locality associated with Shakespeare. He was accompanied 
by his son,a youth of sixteen, who imbibed a portion of 
his father’s Shakespearean mania. The youth, perceiving 
the great importance which his parent attached to every 
relic of the poet, and the eagerness with which he sought 
for any of his MS, remains, conceived that it would not be 
difficult to gratify his father by some productions of his 
own, in the language and manner of Shakespeare’s time. 
The idea possessed his mind for a certain period ; and, in 
1793, being then in his eighteenth year, he produced some 
MSS. said to be in the handwriting of Shakespeare, which 
he said had been given him bya gentleman possessed of 
many other old papers. 

The young man, being articled to a solicitor in Chancery, 
easily fabricated, in the first instance, the deed of mortgage 
from Shakspeare to Michael Fraser. The ecstasy expressed 
by his father urged him to the fabrication of other docu- 
ments, described to come from the same quarter. Embold- 
ened by success, he ventured upon higher compositions in 
prose and verse ; and at length announced the discovery of 
un original drama, under the title of ‘‘ Vortigern,” which he 
exhibited, act by act, written in the period of two months. 
Having provided himself with the paper of the period 








{being the fly-leaves of old books), and with ink prepared 
by a bookbinder, no suspicion was entertained of the decep- 
tion. The father, who was a maniac upon such subjects, 
gave such éclat to the supposed discovery, that the attention 
of the literary world, and all England, was drawn to it ; inso- 
much that the son, who had announced other papers, found 
it impossible to retreat, and was goaded into the production 
of the series which he had promised. 

The house of Mr. Ireland, in Norfolk Street, Strand, was 
daily crowded to excess by persons of the highest rank, as 
well as by the most celebrated men of letters. The MSS. 
being mostly decreed genuine, were considered of inesti- 
mable worth ; and at one time it was expected that Parlia- 
ment would give any required sum for them. Some con- 
ceited amateurs in literature at length sounded an alarm, 
which was echoed by certain of the newspapers and public 
journals ; notwithstanding which, Mr. Sheridan agreed to 
give £600 for permission to play ‘‘ Vortigern” at Drury 
Lane Theatre. So crowded a house was scarcely ever seen 
as on the night of the performance, and a vast number of 
persons could not obtain admission, The predetermined 
malcontents began an opposition from the outset ; some 
ill-cast characters converted grave scenes into ridicale, and 
there ensued between the believers and the skeptics a eon- 
test which endangered the property. The piece was, accord- 
ingly, withdrawn. 

The juvenile author was now so beset for information that 
he found it necessary to abscond from his father’s house ; 
and then, to put an end to the wonderful ferment which his 
ingenuity had created, he published a pamphlet, wherein he 
confessed the entire fabrication. Besides ‘‘ Vortigern,” 
young Ireland also produced the play of ‘‘ Henry II.”; and, 
although there were in both such incongruities as were not 
consistent with Shakespeare’s age, both dramas contain pas- 
sages of considerable beauty and originality. 

The admissions of the son did not, however, screen the 
father from obloquy, and the reaction of public opinion 
affected his fortunes and his health. Mr. Ireland was 
the dupe of his zeal upon such subjects; and the son 
never contemplated at the outset the unfortunate effect. 
Such was the enthusiasm of certain admirers of Shakespeare 
(among them Drs. Parr and Warton), that they fell upon 
their knees before the MSS.; and, by their idolatry, inspired 
hundreds of others with similar enthusiasm. The young 
author was filled with astonishment and alarm, which at that 
stage it was not in his power to check. Sir Richard Phillips, 
who knew the parties, has tlius related the affair in the 
‘** Anecdote Library.” 

In the catalogue of Dr. Parr’s library at Hatton (Biblio- 
theca Parriana), we find the following attempted explanation 
by the doctor : 

‘Treland’s (Samuel) ‘Great and impudent forgery, called,’ 
Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instruments, under the 
hand and seal of William Shakespeare, folio 1796.” 

*‘T am almost ashamed to insert this worthless and infam- 
ously trickish book. It is said to include the tragedy of ‘ King 
Lear,’ and a fragment of ‘Hamlet.’ Ireland told a lie when 
he imputed to me the words which Joseph Warton used, the 
very morning I called on Ireland, and was inclined tu admit 
the possibility of genuineness in his papers. In my subse- 
quent conversation, I told him my change of opinion. But 
I thought it not worth while to dispute in print with a 
detected impostor.—S. P.” : 

Mr. Ireland died about 1802. His son, William Henry, 
long survived him ; but the forgeries blighted his literary 
reputation for ever, and he died in straitened circumstances, 
about the year 1840. The reputed Shakespearean MSS. are 
stated to have been seen for sale in a pawnbroker’s window 
in Wardour Street, Soho, 
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FLOGGING IN A TURKISH SCHOOL. 


A MOSLEM SCHOOL-ROOM 


By Tuomas W. Knox. 


On my first day in a Mohammedan city, I came upon 
something which puzzled me considerably. 

A room, ten or twelve feet square, contained about twenty- 
five boys and a man. The door was open, so that I could 
look inside and see the entire party. My 
attention was attracted by the noise of 
many voices, that reminded me of my 
school-days, when our teacher used to put 
a dozen of us on the platform, and have 
each one read or recite whatever he liked 
best. One would repeat ‘‘The Burial of 
Sir John Moore,” another ‘‘ Casabianca,”’ 
another something from Shakespeare, 
and so we went on, each one according 
to his fancy. We used to think it very 
funny, and had many a laugh over it. 

Now this noise that came to my ears in 
that far-off Moslem city, was exactly like 
the noise we boys used to make when we 
recited together. I asked my guide what 





AN EGYPTIAN 





it was, and he said it was a school. 
into the room I have described. 

The boys were seated on the floor, and they had no desks 
nor benches. Some of them had tablets like large slates ; 
these tablets were of wood, painted white, and the lessons 
were written upon them with a coarse pencil, and in a very 
large hand. Other boys had boards, or loose leaves, and 
all were hard at work over their lessons. The master was 
seated on the floor at one side of the 
room, and there was a sort of desk in 
front of him, consisting of a board about 
a yard long, and raised not more than a 
foot above the floor. 

The noise that I heard was made by 
the boys. In an Arab school every boy 
studies aloud, and he repeats his lesson 
again and again, till he has committed it 
tomemory. You can imagine what a con- 
fusion they must make ! And at the same 
time that the boy repeats his lesson, he 
rocks his body backward and forward, very 
much as if he were sitting in a rocking- 
chair. The habit ths formed in youth 
is continued through life. You will often 


I stopped and looked 


SCHOOLBOY. 





gee merchants sit- 
ting in their shops, 
and reading the 
Koran or Moham- 
medan bible; they 
accompany the read- 
ing with the rocking 
motion, which is 
thought to assist 
the memory. 

Every Moslem 
village has at least 
one school, and in 
the cities and large 
towns, there are a 
great many schools. 
They are generally 
attached to mosques 
and sometimes to 
drinking fountains, 
a single room being 
provided for the 
school. The school- 
masters are appoint- 
ed by the authori- 
ties of the place or 
by the chief priest 
of the mosque, and 
they are sometimes 
very ignorant. There 
is a story in Cairo 
that a man who 
could neither read 
nor write, managed 
to obtain the ap- 
pointment of school- 
master. He could 
repeat the whole of 
the alphabet and 
the Koran, so that 
he could hear the 
boys recite their 
lessons, and he em- 
ployed the head 
boy, or monitor, of 
the school to write 
the lessons, pretend- 
ing that his own 
eyes were very 
weak. It was some 
time before his de- 
ception was found 
out. 

The schoolmaster 
does not have a 
large salary. Most 
of the schools have 
endowment funds, 
and from _ these 
funds the master 
receives a suit of 
clothes once a year, 
and éach boy re- 
ceives a@ cap, a pair 
of shoes, and a 
piece of cotton 
cloth large enough 
to make him a frock. 
Sometimes the 
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master gets five or ten dollars a year from the fund, but 
oftener nothing. The father of each boy gives the master 
four or five cents every Thursday, which is the last day of 
the Moslem week. Then, about once a month, the master 
writes on each boy’s tablet a statement of its owner’s pro- 
gress. He sends it to the boy’s father, and next day the 
tablet is returned, and with it five orten cents. The sehool- 
masters in these countries do not get rich. 

The schoolboy in the Orient begins, like all other school- 
boys, by learning the alphabet. When he has learned it, 
he goes on with short syllables, and with the numerical value 
of letters, as the Arabic letters are often used to represent 
numbers. When he has learned all this, the master writes 
some simple words for him, such as the names of men and 
places, and particularly those of his friends and schoolmates. 
He is also required to learn the names of God, of which there 
are no less than ninety-nine. Then he learns the Koran, 
and does it in a way that will seem very curious. 

The first lesson which is given in the Koran is the first 
chapter, and the boy is not allowed to go on until he ean 
repeat it perfectly. Then he learns the last chapter, and 
then the next to the last, and he goes on in this way so that 
the last chapter he learns is the second in the book. 

There are a hundred and fourteen chapters of the Koran, 
most of them very short, when compared with the chapters 
of our Bible. For most boys, the common school education 
ceases when they have learned to read and recite these chap- 
ters, and it is not often that the masters are able to teach 
them anything else. An Arab schoolboy knows nothing 
about geography, and cannot tell the population of his own 
country or anything else concerning it. His education is 
finished when he has learned the Koran. 

The master of a common school does not teach writing or 
arithmetic, and the parents do not consider it necessary for 
their boys to study these things unless they are intended for 
some employment where such knowledge would be useful. 
There is another school for these accomplishments, where 
the study is much more quiet than in the reading schools. 
The teacher las au official appointment, and is paid some- 
thing more than the teachers I have described. 

Then there are schools and colleges attached to the great 
mosques, where students of religion and the professions go 
to complete their instruction. Some of these schools are 
very large, the one connected with the mosque of El Aghar, 
at Cairo, having nine thousand students, and more than 
three hundred professors. The students do not pay any- 
thing for their instruction, and the professors receive noth- 
ing but their food and clothing, which are given to them by 
the mosque. For their other wants, they depend, upon 
copying manuscripts and giving instruction in private 
houses. Sometimes the students make them small presents, 
but this does not happen very often. 

Somebody will ask why I have said nothing about schools 
for girls. I could give several reasons for neglecting to 
speak of them, but the first will be sufficient—there are no 
such schools. 

The girls of poor parents receive no instruction, and it is 
not generally considered worth while to teach them to say 
their prayers. Among the wealthy people, teachers are 
sometimes employed to instruct the girls and women how to 
repeat the Koran, and in rare instances they learn to read 
and write. There are many schools for instructing girls 
how to sew and embroider, so that most women of the mid- 
dle and upper classes are quite skillful with the needle. 

Of late years, the rich inhabitants of Constantinople and 
Cairo have their daughters taught to speak and read French 
in addition to their own language, but this is not the case in 
Damascus, Bagdad, or any other inferior city, where there 
is very little foreign influence. 
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“MEN ARE BUT CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH.” 
By Leicu Hunt. 


Sranpixa too near the fire the other day in a morning 
gown, a little girl admonished us of our peril ; and upon our 
expressing a suitable remorse, and making our tone more 
and more serious for fear of producing a wrong effect re- 
specting a point so dangerous, she said, with an exquisite 
mixture of archness and tenderness, ‘‘Good boy !” 

This set us upon thinking what sort of a boy we should 
really make, if some supernatural circumstances or other 
were at once to keep us in our grown condition and yet re- 
duce us to a state of childhood in comparison with certain 
new creatures our superiors ; if a finer set of human beings, 
for example, were to visit the earth from another planet, 
and become to its present inhabitants what ourselves are to 
the children around us ; peopk who should be as much our 
masters in wisdom and strength as Shakespeare compared 
with Tomkins, or a Cornish wrestler with an infant ; who 
should good-humoredly smile at our little profundities in 
ethics and science ; say, “Look at em!” as we sat in Par- 
liament, playing at legislators ; and put aside our army and 
navy as parents do “‘ popguns”’; in short, Brobdingnagians 
come tc: conquer and refine us. 

Dear 1eader, what sort of a boy or girl should you make ? 
a self-interrogation to that end might not be without its use 
as well as amusement. Of one thing you may be certain, 
and perhaps have anticipated it by thinking what sort of a 
child you were. The impulse was just. Your grown child- 
hood, be assured, would be very like your ungrown ; nay, is 
so. It is said that no man’s nature is different from what it 
was at two years old, or at ‘‘ two hours.” We know not how 
thataaay be ; but we think it would be very unaccountable 
if the case were much the reverse ; and certain we are that 
all the grown people we ever knew in childhood were pre- 
cisely the same individuals at both periods, modified, more 
or less, by experience and good sense. The tendencies had 
not altered a whit. 

Among our domestic and school acquaintances, for in- 
stance, there was F., thoughtless, luxurious, and good- 
natured ; P., didactic and authoritative, yet full of jest ; M., 
conventional and lover of power, but with a manliness ; B., 
dispassionate as to taking a part from the clearness with 
which he saw all sides of a question, and yet easily inclined 
this way or that by a friend ; 8., scholarly but violent ; C., 
correcting his impulses by a sympathy with grace; G., a 
born gentleman ; T., loud and generous, etc. 

All this they were to a tittle in their early days ; and pre- 
cisely such they remained ever afterward, as far as we knew 
them. How should it be otherwise? Their fathers, mothers, 
grandfathers, grandmothers, ancestors, nurses, servants, diet, 
breeding, health, sickness, and a thousand other circum- 
stances, contributed to make them what they were ; and how 
were they to get rid of all this, by a jerk, or by the substi- 
tution of habits to which they had no tendency for those to 
which they had been bent from the very first? Oh, happy 
are we, if, with assiduous cultivation of our better qualities, 
we can but succeed in keeping down our worse, without 
quarreling either with others or ourselves ! 

To this happiness we most assuredly have all the right 
which our original dependence can give us; and in sweet 
thoughts does a due consideration of it terminate ; first find- 
ing nobody to blame and all to sympathize with. The dis- 


coveries of society may help the whole of us forward, and 
thus modify individuals hereafter far beyond what has been 
done yet, though ourselves have to struggle in harder nets of 
circumstance, 

But we are getting ont of our subject. 
| of Boswell shall bring us round to it. 


An imaginary bit 
Supposing him asking 
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Dr. Johnson what sort of great, grown man-boy he would 
have made under the circumstances above imagined. If the 
doctor were in ill-humor, worried, perhaps, by a bit of skep- 
ticism or veal pie, he would angrily cry out, ‘‘ Sir, why tease 
me by supposing what is impossible ?” or worse, ‘‘ Sir, why 
remind me that I am not a child—not innocent, sir ?—nay, 
as to that matter, when was I? when are any of us innocent ? 
Sir, I should doubtless be a very bad boy ; peevish, sir, dis- 
obedient—violcnt. Sir, I shouldn’t go to bed when I was 
told. I should be a thief and a liar ; steal pie, sir, and say I 
hadn’t done it; and I should neglect my prayers till I was 
frightened—I do it now. Let us have no more of this.” 

But if he was in a good humor, going to a capital dinner, 
perhaps, or just come from a successful argument with 
Burke, or thinking of the poor woman he relieved last night, 
he would very likely say, with a smile, ‘‘ Why, sir, I should 
be a very fair boy ; nay, sir, not pulcher—not flavicomous” 
(observing me smile at thinking of him as a pretty child with 
blonde ringlets); ‘‘ but I should be decently good. Orderly, 
sir, if treated with love ; though with outbreaks of sullen- 
ness. And yet, if the supernatural beings were infallible, or 
uf I thought them so, I should be good always—I hope so.” 
(Here he looked meditative and bland.) ‘‘ For what do we 
require, sir, but certainty, to enable us to act like rational 
beings? Sir” (smiling), ‘‘I should go to bed without giving 
the supernatural beings the trouble of telling me twice. I 
should exchange my wig for a nightcap, sir, too happy to 
lay aside the pride of a man for the felicity of an infant, and 
to repose on the bosom of an infallible Glumdalclitch.” 

(Here Boswell, by dint of pushing the bottle, suppresses 
an immense desire to laugk at the idea of his illustrious 
friend taking off his wig and brown suit, and reposing with 
nightcap on the lap of a nurse from Brobdingnag.) 

«And Cesar, now, sir. What sort of a boy do you think 
Cesar would have made ?” 

‘‘Why, sir, Ceesar would have made as good a boy as any, 
if he thought his new masters infallible ; but if he did not, I 
should not wonder if he ran away, sir. You know his am- 
bition was to be chief every-where, and that he would rather 
be the first man in a village than the second in Rome. He 
would have broken out of bonds, sir, and gone to head the 
Lilliputians.” 

** Mr. Burke, sir, would have said his lesson well ?” 

“Why, yes, sir. And perhaps have suggested an improve- 
ment in the new que genus. Nay, sir, there would be no end 
to Burke’s mind, even in Brobdingnag. And he has a ten- 
dency to innovate, sir, has Burke; and in a degree, too, 
which would not be quite respectful to superiors in a less 
man. Except, indeed, when others show a like tendency, 
and then Edmund is for putting them down. His confidence 
in himself is naturally greater than it is in others. He knows 
what he knows, sir—a vast knowledge.” 

‘‘Our friend Garrick can scarcely be said to know what he 
knows.” 

“Yes, sir, ‘by heart,’” (laughing). ‘‘ He would be 
whipped for making your men-boys laugh at his grimaces. 
Don’t let us talk of Garrick, sir, when we are talking of 
mind !” 

**Poor Goldy, however, sir, I may mention him. 
would he conduct himself ?” 

‘Why, sir, poor Goldy, as you call him, would very likely 
be one of the happiest and most honored boys in the school. 
He would not be quite cured of his failings. He would give 
away all his money to others; unless Glumdalclitch kept it 
for him. But, sir, he would not only know superiors in 
others, but they would know him; and Goldsmith, sir, is a 
ready-made innocent child with such man’s wit as beings 
like these would honor.” 

Boswell is silenced at this; and Johnson, pitying him, 


¢ 
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does not proceed to show what sort of a boy he would have 
made. 

Well, now, dear reader, have you made up your mind by 
this time as to yourself? For our part, we do not choose to 
say publicly what kind of bad-and-good boy we ourselves 
should be ; though we should not much mind to confess it to 
some very charitable friemd. Can you venture as much? 
Can you state candidly to the person sitting next you your 
opinion of your own puerile self? Are you too bad to con- 
fess it, too good, or too modest ? And what is your opinion 
of those about you? What sort of little girls and boys do 
you think your grown kindred? Would your married 
brother shine in his pinafore ? or your aunt in her bib and 
tucker ? 

Then again, to look a little more widely, what sort of boys 
would our leading statesmen make ? Imagine a playground 
full of Wellingtons, Peels, Broughams, Lord John Russells, 
Spring Rices, O’Connells, Roebucks, Molesworths, and 
Humes ; all, too, in their new Brobdingnagian jackets, com- 
ing in to breakfast or to school, or saying their lessons (for 
our new masters would have to re-educate us all ; wonderful 
is the quantity of things we should have to unlearn!). 
How would they all behave? And the new ladies’ board- 
ing-school (we should like to go to school near it), contain- 
ing the Blessingtons, Gores, Opies, Halls, Landons, Nor- 
tons, and Morgans? What would Glumdalclitch say to 
them? Which of these would have surreptitious pie for 
supper, or scramble over the garden wall ? 

It is no mean test of the characters of grown people to 
consider which among them you would like under this new 
aspect of children ? With whom you could be most easy, 
sincere, loving, and independent. Or, suppose the whole 
race of mankind could come back to be retanght, all at once, 
whom would you pick and choose for playfellows ? 

Alexander the Great, methinks, would be but an overbear- 
ing “sort of chap.” We should prefer Epaminondas, who 
loved his father and mother; or C:esar, who would be all 
things. Washington would be well-behaved to a pitch of 
the provoking. It would seem as if he had not feeling 
enough to run out of bounds, or draw a face on his slate. If 
you asked him to come and play, he would say it wanted 
‘two minutes to eleven.” Addison, we should fear, might 
think it his duty to go and ‘tell the master.” Steele, how- 
ever, would never peach ; he would be flogged first. Homer 
would be a ‘‘ good fellow.” Shakespeare, Cervantes, Ariosto, 
Sir Walter Scott would be capital playmates and compan- 
ions ; fine tellers of stories out of books ; with a love of ro- 
bust sport, while they were dbout it. We should admire 
Bacon prodigiously for his attainments in the new ‘‘ Ana- 
lecta Majora,” but should not much like him. He would be 
one of the ushers. Chaucer, in the most compulsory of 
verses, speaks 

“Of Samson, Turnus, and of Socrates”; 


three such personages as were never before brought to- 
gether! Our favorite acquaintances at the English ladies’ 
boarding -school (were we so happy as to know their 
brothers) would be 


Godiva, Nancy Finch, and Eleanora. 


The first, the famous Countess of Coventry, everybody 
knows. The second (so familiar becomes the language of 
love !) is another Countess, not so famous, nor indeed very 
well known to any but a few lovers of poetry—Anne, Coun- 
tess of Winchilsea, authoress (beside the poems in Mr. 
Dyce’s collection) of a charming one entitled the ‘ Petition 
for an Absolute Retreat,” which shows her to be just the 
sort of woman to our taste, of a spirit at once social and 
sequestered, and fit to have lived ip Arcadia, We do not 
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mean the Greek Arcadia, which is not the place it is taken 
for; but the real one—far more touching than your land of 
rocks and wild beasts—the Arcadia of Claude and the poets. 
As to Eleanora, she was a queen in times ante-Brobdingna- 
gian—th. wife that sucked the poison out of the wound of 
Edward I. 

But we do not go upon that circumstance, though it was a 
right womanly action, forfit was probably as safe as it was | 
touching ; though it may have required in that age a particu- 
lar courage to venture upon it. We take it only as an evi- 
dence of those many congenial actions, those habits of } 
love and beneficence, which made the fond Edward raise 
a cross in her honor wherever her body stopped on its 
way to Westminster, as though it rendered the ground | 
precious. Which it did. For even our prosaic and mat- | 
ter-of-fact nineteenth century has not been insensible to 
the claim of this heroic woman of ages past, and in a spirit 
of poetry has done its meed to keep her memory green, by 
restoring her memorial at Charing Cross. Now the said | 
Eleonora would make a fine hearty boarder in our Brobding- | 
nagian school, with 
very little to learn 
over again, and wil- 
ling to undergo any 
punishment for 
friend. 

Godiva would be 
much such another. 
She would get up on 
Winter mornings 
without her flannel 
petticoat, to hurry 
up the rest of the 
school when late. 
We do not know 
that Lady Winchil- 
sea’s public virtue 
was ever put to the 
trial, but her good- 
will was unbounded, 
and she would be an 
especial lover of 
walks in the neigh- 
boring forest ; which 
amounts to a virtue 
in our But 
all the new schools 
would be taught a 
love of Nature. Not 
a leaf nor a color would be lost upon them. And they | 
would be as great singers as the birds, 

We shall again, however, be getting too serious for our | 
readers. 

**Up, Charles William Augustus Maximilian Smith, and | 
vindicate our facetiousness. Up on the table, Smith, and | 
let the company see you.” 

Smith (as you will see the moment you look at him) is no | 
Smith of any mark. He is not James nor Horace Smith, | 
nor one of the Sidney Smiths, nor a Southwood Smith, nor 
any Northern, Eastern, or Western Smith of the least un- 
Smithianism ; he is not a man of wit, nor of valor, nor of 
virtue ; he is not any way original, not one who can turn a 
common name into uncommonness. But we have given this 
sort of caution before. Look at him, however. What a 
different opinion he evidently has of himself! How far su- 
perior he thinks himself to all the numerous and highly- 
respectable though not famous multitude who bear the 
Smithian cognomen. And yet, nevertheless, conceited as 
he stands there, Smith is at this present moment in a very 


a 


eyes. 


| ing a word, but looking very red and savage. 


| monplaces, except the good-natured ones. 





JOHN ANDERSON, MY JOE.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 362. 


| respectable little fellow. 


puzzled state of mind ; as indeed you may guess when you 
see what he has come to in his middle age—a pinafore ! 

Yes ; Smith, aged five-and-forty, and some five feet eight 
inches in stature, is a little boy in a big tail-coat and pina- 
fore, in the new school of the Brobdingnagian visitors. He 


| is, or rather was, under the old dispensation (for he is be- 


ginning to be at a loss what to think of himself), as proud 
and sulky a fellow as he was a shallow one ; and as the usher 
happens to have set him on the table to say his lesson, and 
has just gone out of the school to speak to somebody, we are 
taking advantage of his absence (not very wisely, I fear) to 
plague Smith, and to catechise him a little—he not answer- 
But we have 
a vindictive recollection of the way in which he used to lord 
it over us upon the strength of his being an epitome of com- 
This exception is 
the only thing we quarrel with him for, or with any one. 
But, situated as he is, the temptation is irresistible. All the 
livelier part of his schoolfellows are ‘‘ having at him.” 
‘Smith, I say, Smith, you'll have to go to bed before 
your time. You're 
anaughty boy, 
Smith ; a bad mid- 
dle-aged chap, and 
have been very 


sulky. Why didn’t 
you learn your 
lesson, instead of 


doing nothing but 
make dumps all 
day, and stuff your- 
self? Look at his 
neckcloths and bibs, 
and how big he 
looks! and yet he 
does not know 
Brobdingnagian for 
‘charity,’ nor ‘mo- 
desty’; no, nor for 
‘sense.’ Take your 
hand out of your 
pocket, and don’t 
stand cluttering 
| your dumps. 

“Shall it then? 
Shall it have no 
more pudding and 
turtle-pap? Did 
they vex it, poor 
middle-aged thing, and expect it to have a little sense, and 
know a man when it sees one? Never mind ’em, Smith. 
Don’t stand swelling so, and thinking of your ‘gig,’ poor 
Shall have another, it shall, and 
then all will be well. Shall ride in it to Banbury Cross— 
and look as big as you like, and speak loud, and be a man 
again. 

‘*Here, see what I’ve got for you—a nice plaything, 
Smith ; and a pretty watch. Come to me for it over the 
table—never mind your boots. Shall hold it to your ear, 
and see how time goes for little Smithy. Why, with a watch, 
and his dumps, and his gig, Smithy will be quite a little man 
again, and nobody shall plague him about ‘sense’ and 
‘modesty.’ 

“Ah! he! he! 


Say da to the gentleman, Smith—oh, 


| say ta. 


“Be a good middle-aged little boy. 
Smith ? 

“Oh, fie !—stamping on the nice mahogany table, and 
in boots! Hist, Smith ! here’s the usher coming.” 


What, stamping, 
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SINBAD THE SAILOR. 


By Barry GRAY. 

I map been to see my mother, ivaving my husband in 
charge. I took the children, of course. For three entire 
days, after my return home, I was without a single servant 
in the house, and it took me from daylight to dark, during 
the whole of that time, to get things to rights. How in the 
world my lord and master, and his boon companions, con- 
trived in one evening to disorganize the house as they did, 
is past my understanding. The first thing I did, on the 
morning following my arrival, was to look for a broom, but I 
might as well 
have looked 
for the prover- 
bial needle in 
the hay-stack. 
Now a broom 
cannot be 
thrust into a 
hat-box, and 
shoved out of 
sight under 
the bed, or 
shut up in the 
side-board, or 
put into the 
stove-oven, un- 
less, indeed, it 
is broken into 
several pieces. 
So, for several 
hours, I 
searched for a 
broom, but 
not one of the 
three which I 
had left when 
I departed to 
visit my 
mother could 
I find. Nor 
did I find them 
for a week, 
when, coming 
home one day 
from a visit to 
Fair and 
Forty, I dis- 
covered that 
they were do- 
ing duty as 
lightning-rods, 
above every 
chimney on 
the house. 
They made a 
pretty appear- 
ance, with 
their broom-end relieved against the sky, and were slightly 
suggestive of witches. When I asked my lord and master 
who placed them there, he replied he presumed it was the 
cook. Now the cook weighs two hundred, and is not given 
to climbing house-tops. Nor would Katie be likely to do 
such a thing, and I told him so. But he only shook his 
head, and said it was very curious, adding, ‘‘ Perhaps they 
drew up the chimney through the fireplaces.” 

Some days elapsed after I discovered them before I could 
find a man willing, even for five dollars, to risk his life in 








SINBAD THE SAILOR. —‘'‘ HE CAN’T DRINK IT NOW, TO SAVE HIS LIFE, MA’AM—NOT TILL HE 
GETS HIS HEAD OUT OF THE IRON POT, WHERE THE POTATOES WERE BOILING.’ ”’ 





attempting to get them down. But, one day, a sailor came 
along, who said that for a glass of grog he’d undertake the 
job, though it was a pity to house them. When he was in 
the Dutch navy, ever so many years ago, and sailed with 
Admiral Van Somebody—I’ve forgotten whom—they always 
had a broom at the mast-head, for luck, so that they might 
sweep the sea. 

‘This was all very well,” I said, ‘for the sea; but, as I 
didn’t propose to sweep the cobwebs out of the sky, I would 
rather have the brooms ‘ housed,’ as he called it. 

** Well, ma’am,” he said, ‘‘ remember it’s a glass of grog.” 

I told him I didn’t think I had any grog, but that if a 
glass of rum or 
gin or brandy 
would answer, 
I would give 
it to him. 

He said that, 
as we had no 
grog, he would 
compromise 
the matter by 
taking a glass 
of each of the 
drinks I had 
mentioned— 
‘fone for each 
broom, you 
see—that’s 
fair, ma’am.” 

And I ace- 
knowledged it 
was. 

“Would it 
be convenient, 
ma’am,” he 
asked, as he 
removed some- 
thing from his 
mouth, which 
he dropped 
into his jacket- 
pocket, ‘to 
let me havs a 
tumblerful of 
grog before I 
go aloft ?” 

“But you 
forget,” I re- 
plied, ‘that I 
have no grog.”’ 

‘Dash my 
eyes, ma’am, 
begging your 
pardon for 
using so strong 
an expres- 
sion,” he said, 
‘*but I’m a 
lubber to forget it. We'll call it a tumbler of brandy on 
deck, a tumbler of gin in the foretop, and a tumbler of rum, 
with lobscouse, in the cook-house.”’ 

* Just as you like,” I said. ‘I'll agree to anything you 
propose ; but I confess I don’t exactly understand your 
language.” 

‘*My lingo, ma’am, I’ll explain,” he said ; ‘a tumbler of 
brandy before I start, a tumbler of gin on top of the house, 
and a tumbler of rum, with something to eat in the kitchen, 
when the job is done.” 
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* Certainly,” I answered ; ‘‘ but how am I to get the glass 
of gin to you when you're seated on the roof ?” 

**Oh, I'll come down for it, ma’am,” he said. 

‘* But wouldn’t that be giving you too much trouble ?” I 
asked. 

“‘ Not a bit of it ; it will give me pleasure, ma’am.”’ 

* But,” I said, “ it wouldn’t be in accordance with our con- 
tract. You must have it on the house-top.” 

** Couldn’t Biddy bring it to me, ma’am ?” he inquired. 

“T think not,” I said. ‘ Biddy would not like to leave 
the kitchen for fear the dinner might burn.” 

** Could you toss itup to me, ma’am ?” 

‘I’m afraid not,” I said. 

“And you wouldn’t trust me to carry it up myseff, 
ma’am ?” he asked. ‘I wouldn't spill a drop of it till I got | 
to the top.” 

** Well, really,” I replied, ‘if you will run the risk, I don’t 
know that I have any objection.” 

So I gave him his glass of brandy, which he took down at 
one swallow, and handed him the glass of gin to carry up 
with him. He pretended to put it carefully in the pocket of 
his jacket, but a motion of his elbow, as he turned from me, 
satisfied me that he had drained the glass before putting it 
into his pocket. 

Then, with the agility of a monkey, up the lightning-rod, 
hand-over-hand, he went ; and running along the roof-tree, 
from chimney to chimney, he tore the brooms from their 
fastenings, and threw them down to the ground. Then he | 
danced a hornpipe around the chimneys, and climbing to ' 
the top of one of them, where he looked like an overgrown 
cherub keeping watch over the fate of poor Jack, he sung, in 
a most boisterous voice, a sea ditty, from which I gathered 
the fact that : 


“Tho boat Caroline was a-rolling on the main.” 





Suddenly his voice grew feeble, and looking up to ascer- 
tain the reason, I observed his heels disappearing down the 
chimney ; and in a second or so thereafter, a loud scream 
from the cook in the kitchen, announced his arrival in that 
favored region. 

“What's the matter, Biddy?” I asked, as she put her 
head out of the window and screamed. 

‘Oh, it’s the divil himself, ma’am, or Santa Claus—I 
don’t know which, I am sure—who’s just come down the 
chimney, as black as soot!” she replied ; ‘‘and he’s asking 
for a tumbler of rum.” | 

** Give it to him, by all means, Biddy,” I said. 
glad the poor man hasn’t broken his neck !” 

‘* But he can’t drink it now, to save his life, ma’am,” she | 
said, wringing her hands—‘ not till he gets his head out of | 
the iron pot, where the potatoes were boiling. Bad luck to 
him forspoiling the potatoes—we can't have any for dinner.” 

‘‘ Unless we take them mashed,” I suggested. 

** But what business had he, whoever he is, to mash our 
potatoes in this way ; and we never have them mashed, but 
always take them with their jackets on ?” 

“But, Bridget,” I asked, ‘‘ hasn’t the poor fellow got his 
head out of the kettle yet ?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, he has,” she answered; “and he’s sucha 
sight! and he’s calling for his glass of rum. Shall I give it 
to him, ma’am ?” 

“Yes,” I said ; ‘‘ two, if he wants them.” 

** And T'll take one myself, for the fright,” she said. 

When my old sailor had cleaned himself, he begged to see 
me, and apologized for the manner in which he had gone to 
the kitchen. 

“But it was an accident, ma’am, and I didn't intend it ; 
the chimney, somehow, gave a lurch, and down I went. I 
hope you'll excuse me, ma’am.” 





“T’'m so 





My old sailor staid to dinner—so as to eat, he said, the po- 
tatoes he had mashed. As he could not eat them all that 
day, he concluded to stay all night, and finish the balance of 


them in the morning, fried ; and the result is, that, finding 


the potatoes agree, and the chimney corner he occupies so 
comfortable, he has remained ever since. Nor do I think 
Bridget is at all displeased at having his company. She 
makes him draw the water, scour the knives, pound the 
clothes, bring in the coal, and fifty other things. My only 
fear is, she may insist upon his mashing more potatoes, and 
that thereby—for no man could successfully do the same 
thing twice—he might break his neck ; and a broken-necked 
sailor would not be an agreeable person to have in one’s 
house. 

My lord and master calls my old sailor Sinbad, and keeps 
him busy, when at home, blacking his boots and shoes, and 
those of the children. The old sailor takes much pleasure in 
arranging these articles along the side of the room, and then 
counting them. But he seldom is correct in his enumera- 
tion, and never records the same number in any two succes- 
sive counts. He uses one of the boots as a mirror, and 
arranges his hair and pulls up his shirt-collar before it. 


JOHN ANDERSON, MY Jo. 


By Rosert Burns. 


Joun ANDERSON, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 
jut now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. \ 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither; 
And monie a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither: 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
jut hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


THE BOBOLINK, 


‘**Breps of a feather,” says the old proverb ; but it must 
have reference to some other kind of a bird than the one of 
which we treat, for of all birds, the bobolinks can, with the 
least regard for accuracy, be described as birds of a feather. 
In fact, the bobolink may be, said to be two distinct and 
entirely different birds in one. When he is among the rice 
fields of the Carolinas, for instance, his name is rice-bird. 
He is then a common-looking bird, of a dusky brownish- 
yellow color in parts, and a yellowish-brown in others; his 


| only song is a sort of unmusical “clink, clink,” and his food, 


as his name indicates, is rice. He does immense damage, in 
fact, by visiting the rice fields, and devouring and destroy- 
ing great quantities of that grain, so that he is by no means a 
welcoms visitur. Not entirely unwelcome, however, for his 
being so good at eating gets him into excellent condition, 
and makes him very good to eat, and eaten he is accordingly 
by great numbers, being strung with others, like fish, on a 
string, and exposed for sale at the markets. 

When, however, he makes his appearance amongst us, ho 
gets himself a new suit of feathers, and appears in a showy 
uniform of jet black, relieved by cream-color, and picked 
out with white and pale yellow. 

His diet, too, is changed, and he nuw luxuriates on such 
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small game as beetles, butterflies, crickets, grasshoppers and 
spiders, and so does as much good to our farmers as he does 
harm to the Southern planters. He now obtains his gift of 
song, and bursts into that rapturous incoherence of har- 
mony, as if there were a dozen birds trying to sing out of 
his one throat, so characteristic of the bobolink. 

If the name he is\best known by is now changed from the 
rice-birds of the swamps into our bobolink, he has various 
other aliases, besides some three or four Latin names. Every 
naturalist well knows that reputation in his profession is 
much enhanced by having his name tacked on at the end of 
a long Latin appellation, newly applied to some poor, un- 
pretending little creature, that has, perhaps, already several 
others. 

The ostensible object of giving Latin names to plants and 
animals is, that they may have one name by which they can 
be known all over the world; but if every new botanist, 
entomologist or ornithologist that comes along is to hang an 
entirely new set of names on everything he meets, I don’t 
see how that object is to be attained. 

Little cares bobolink, however, whether his name be called 
Dolichonyx Oryzivorus, after Swainson ; Emberiza Oryzivora, 
after Wilson, or Icteus Agripennis, after Bonaparte. In the 
joy of his heart, as long as the substance of sunshine, food, 
mate, nest, eggs and brood are with him, he cares nothing 
for their names. ‘‘ Mounting,” says Mr. Alexander Wilson, 
‘‘and hovering on wing at a small height above the field, he 


chants out such a jingling medley of short, variable notes, | 


uttered with such seeming confusion and rapidity, and con- 
tinued for a considerable time, that the ear can scarcely 
separate them.” 

The bobolink generally makes his appearance amongst us 
about the 10th of May. As is usual with many birds, the 
males are the first to arrive, an interval generally of about a 
week elapsing before they are joined by the females, The 
nest is not built before the end of the month. It is con- 
cealed beneath a tuft of grass, a bunch of weeds, or any 
shelter of the kind, and is little more than a bed of loose 
grass, upon which, in due season, repose four dirty-gray or 
light-brown eggs, splashed and blotched with darker color. 
But one brood is reared in a season. In the month of June 
the color of the male begins to change, gradually becoming 
like that of the female, until in August it becomes difficult 
to distinguish the sexes. About the first week in August 
the old and young birds collect in large flocks, and early in 
September they all depart for the South. 


HOW FRANK 
CURED OF 


, 


DENNISON WAS 
HIS “TURNS.” 


“Monty,” said Dan McElroy to his young wife. ‘I 
have been sent for to sit up with Frank Dennison to-night ; 
he has one of his turns ; so let me have a hearty supper, 
like a good little woman, and I will be home to an early 
breakfast.” 

Molly answered, ‘‘ All right, Dan,” and she lost no time 
in preparing that supper. 

Dan was surprised. The last time he had sat up with his 
friend, he had come home with a splitting headache, and his 
wife had declared that he should not go again—that next 
time Frank might call on some of his other friends. When 
he made this announcement, he expected to see her chin in 
the air, and to hear her little heels clattering over the floor ; 
for the ‘‘ gray mare ” was a high stepper when excited. But 
nothing of the kind occurred, and he sat down to table well 
satisfied that things were going on smoothly. 

Frank Dennison was a jovial bachelor, who lived about 
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two miles from the village. He was a general favorite ; but 
when it was known that he had a billiard-table in the gar- 
ret, and smoking and card-playing, the women objected so 
stoutly to their husbands attending his suppers, that, on the 
principle of ‘‘ anything for a quiet life,” they remained at 
home. 

As I said, he was a general favorite, and when he was taken 
suddenly ill, his /wns excited great sympathy. 

All his friends offered to sit up with him. Their wives 
volunteered advice to the old colored woman who was his 
cook and housekeeper ; it stood to reason he would rather 
have one of his own color to keep him company, ana— 
‘*nuss him.” 

The doctor was very attentive, and never grumbled, though 
he was frequently summoned about bedtime to grapple with 
one of these attacks. Before leaving in the early morning, 
he invariably prescribed, ‘‘ Indian meal gruel, not too strong 
of the corn,” and Romeo grinned from ear to ear, as he 
replied, each time, “ Jes’ so, doct or, ’zackly, sah.” 

But the jovial Dr. McElroy did not make as hearty a sup- 
per as usual, though his wife pressed the different viands 
upon him. He assured her he would make it up at the next 
meal, and named something tempting for breakfast. She 
accompanied him to the gate, told him he should never go 
again, and that she expected to see him home early. 

‘*You may reckon on my being at home in time for break- 
fast at sharp seven o’clock,” he replied ; ‘‘ but, Molly, what 
is the flag flying for ?” 

“‘T thought it needed freshening, like myself,” she said 
‘‘Take good care of yourself ; steal a nap if you can, and 
remember that this is your last night of watching up at that 
house.” 

As soon as her husband was out of sight, Molly went up to 
her room. ¥ First she took a handsome lavender silk ovt of 
the press, then laid if upon the bed; then a delicate lace 
collar, with rose-colored ribbons, was laid beside it, with a 
pair of white kid gloves. Then she went to the kitchen, and 
told Cynthia that she was going out to spend the evening, 
and expected some ladies to call for her. 

While she is making her toilet we will discover the secret 
of her amiability. 

She had had her suspicions for some time; and when 
Romeo came to her house on an errand, a few days previous, 
she determined to satisfy her doubts. So she called him 
into the parlor, and told him she was going to give him a 
new sensation. 

He stood twirling his hat in his hand, and wondering what 
she meant ; but he replied : 

‘*Jes’ so, missus, that’s what I've been wanting some 
time.” 

She opened her case of homceopathic medicine, and took 
out a little bottle, and poured some of the cqntents into her 
hand. 

“Do you see these little sugar-plums, Romeo?” she 
asked. 

‘Yes, missus,” he replied, ‘‘an’ dat’s jes’ all about I can 
do. If they was a speck smaller, they would be nowhers.” 

She put two or three into her mouth, and bade him hold 
his hand for the remainder. 

He put them into his mouth, and his good-natured face 
wore a puzzled expression. 

‘“What’s this you said you were gwine to gib me, 
missus ?” 

** A new sensation, Romeo.” 

**Oh, yes, ’zackly, I see now, missus. 
along, for I must be gwine.”’ 

“In a few moments now, Romeo—and I want you to 
understand before it comes that Iam your friend, and the 
only person who can saye you; and, unless you speak the 


When will it be 
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honest truth, you are doomed ; and, as a proof that I have 
the power to annihilate you, I command that you be seized 
with a racking headache.” 

Romeo passed his hand over his brow. 

“‘T’ve neber had a headache in my life, missus ; I dunno 
what he’s like.” 

“‘The knowledge will soon come to you,” replied Molly, 
in a solemn tone. 

Suddenly she noticed his expression change, and his eyes 
were fixed in horror upon something her sailor-brother 
brenght with him from the African coast. She remembered 
now that he had told her that their conjurers used it in their 
incantations ; and she saw by the fear depicted in Romeo's 
face that she had here a powerful ally. 

She took it in her hand, and advanced toward him, when 
he dropped upon his knees in abject terror, exclaiming : 

‘‘O Lord, missus, come no nigher! come no nigher !” 

“T am not 
going to hurt 
you,” she said ; 
“all will be 
well if you only 
tell me the 
truth; if you 
do not, you see 
I have the 
power to com- 
pel it.” 

** Yes,missus, 
I see it—least- 
wise, if I hab 
power to see 
anything; for 
’se gone dark, 
and sumfin’ is 
knockin’ in my 
head as ef it 
wanted to get 
out. Oh, oh! 
I’se dyin’ now, 
shuar!” And 
he fell in a heap 
upon the carpet. 

Molly mut- 
tered some 
gibberish over 
him, and then 
said : 

‘In five min- 
utes you will 
feel better, 
Romeo, and I 
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will talk to you ; but you must remember that I have power | 


to compel the truth, so, for your own sake, do not try to 
deceive me.” ‘ 

“No, missus; I’se jes’ gwine to fess de whole trufe, if | 
you only stop dis knockin’ in my head ’fore I go crazy.” 

‘“‘Begin now, and tell me all about these ‘turns,’” said 
Molly: ‘‘and as you tell the truth, the knocking will 
stop.” 

‘Ts that so, missus 2’ And Romeo straightened himself 
up, and began: ‘‘ You see, you ladies would not let your 
gen’elmen come to my massa’s suppers ; and he felt bound | 
to hab ’em, so he hit on this ’spedient, and the doctor lent | 
hisself to it, and they was all mighty jolly. You see, two 
gen’elmen would be sent for to watch along of him, and Mr. 
Hopkins would be summoned on jury duty in the next town, 
and hab to be there the night afore, for the case would be 
called early in the morning, and Lawyer Downing would 
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hab mighty urgent law-business in de city, or sumfin’ of that 
‘scription, and it all worked to satisfaction.” 

And poor Romeo passed ‘his hand over his forehead and 
scalp, and appeared to be assuring himself that his head was 
properly placed upon his shoulders. 

‘« Very well,” said Molly. ‘‘ And when is the next attack 
expected, Romeo ?” 

‘*T dunno, missus. Massa has not had any symptoms yet. 
Can’t say when he may be took ; p’r’aps, suddenly.” 

‘* What are the symptoms like, Romeo ?” 

‘‘ Provisions, missus, and a basket of champagne, and 
such-like.” 

‘Ah, I see!” replied Molly. ‘‘As soon as you see any 
symptoms you are to come and let me know. If you fail to 
do so, you will be seized by violent pains—much more vio- 
lent than those you have just experienced ; and as I will not 
be near for you to confess to me, and the pains will increase 
in violence if 
you tell any 
one else, there 
will be no help 
for you. Now, 
I will give you 
something to 
make your head 
feel better, and 
if you are de- 
ceiving me, and 
keeping any- 
thing back, you 
will find out 
before you zet 
to the turn of 
the road that 
this has told me 
alk about it.” 
And she laid 
her hand upon 
her brother's 
gift. 

** Yes, missus 
—sartin shuar I 
*fessed all I had 
to say; an’ I 
won't disre- 
member to let 
you know, 


missus,” 
And Romeo 
put the tiny 


sugar-plums in 
his wide mouth, 
and shuffled out of the house, mentally determining never to 
set foot in it again. 

Molly watched him as he passed through the gate at a 
swinging pace, and on toward the turn of the road. Sud- 


| denly he came to a standstill, seized his head with both 


hands, and, uttering a yell which startled the grazing cattle 
in the meadow, he sprang over the fence, and made a bee- 


| line for the house. 


Cynthia heard it, and saw him coming. She rushed to 
the kitchen door and secured it, screaming to her mis- 
tress : 

“Lock up the house, Mrs. McElroy, for your life ; that 
nigger of Dennison’s has gone crazy, and is coming straight 
here !” 

“‘T don’t think he will hurt us,” replied Molly ; ‘‘ proba- 
bly he has forgotten something..” 

“Tl not risk it, ma’am. For the love of heaven, don’t 
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open the door! Just look at his eyes ; he looks more like a 

mad bull than a human creature.” 
And, as her mistress put her hand on the lock, Cynthia 

rushed upstairs, and secured herself in an upper room. 

‘*Come inside out of the sun, Romeo,” said Molly, as she 
opened the door. ‘* Why did you make it so hard for your- 
self? Jt was just telling me about you.” 

Romeo looked up, and, as his eye fell on what she held in 
her hand, he gave a howl which curdled Cynthia’s blood, in 
the upper room, and sent her to her knees in mortal 
terror. 

‘** Begin, Romeo,” said Molly ; 
and the pain will leave you.” 

‘Yes, missus, yes. I jes’ got dere by de meadow, when I 
done remembered dat massa would be took Friday night, 


‘tell me the whole truth, 
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**Yes, missus. T’ank de Lord !” 

‘*T shall be very sorry for you if you have a return of the 
pain for the third time—it will be very severe ; but if you do 
exactly as I tell you, it will not return. Only remember, if 
you ever speak of this to any one, I would not give a button 
for your life.” 

**You can count on me, missus—’deed you can. 
darkey will neber ’varicate any more. Leastwise, 
you, missus.” 

And Romeo shuffled off again, and Cynthia descended 
from her voluntary imprisonment, to learn that the poor fel- 
low. was only suffering from a bad pain in his head, and had 
come back to see if Mrs. McElroy could not give him some- 
thing to relieve it. 

That afternoon Molly spent in making calls, 
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missus, and I came back to say so, missus: and I ’clare to 
mercy I'll never keep anything back any more.” 

Molly dropped some medicine into a tumbler of water. 

‘* Drink this, Romeo,” she said ; ‘‘ and then I will tell you 
-~what you are to do.” 


‘“‘Bress you, missus! and stop ‘de knocking, or my head | 


vill pop, shuar.” 

“‘Tt will stop by degrees, as I am talking to you, and as 
you answer truthfully,” replied Molly. ‘‘ When does your 
master sif down to supper ?” 

** Jes’ as de clock goes ten, “nissus.” 

‘“‘Very well. Iwill be at the house ten minutes before 
ten. You are to be watching for me at your pantry-window, 
and to admit me quietly. I will give you something for the 
dog, which you are to see that he takes at half after nine. It 
will not kill him—only make him sleep. Is your head better ?” 





seemed to rise with every visit, and as she shook hands at 
the door with her friends, the parting injunction to each was, 
‘* Look out for the flag !” 

There it was waving now over her head, and she knew 
while she made her toilet that her fair friends were occupied 
in the same way, and her heart was very light, and over- 
flowed in merry snatches of song, as she thought of the 
tableau she was preparing for the lords of creation. 

Not so poor Romeo. His heart was proportionately 
heavy ; and Dinah’s curiosity was excited and patience worn 
out. At last she went to her master with the intelligence 
that ‘‘if that boy was not seen to, he would be no account 
at all to wait on table in the evening, and that she sus- 
picioned he had been drinking, or had had confusion sent in 
his mind, somehow or another, she couldn’t say how.” 

So Romeo was summoned to his master’s presence, and 
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went with teeth chattering, and knees knocking together like 
castanets. 

‘Why, the poor fellow is ill, Dinah,” said his master ; ‘‘he 
has a chill on him now. Go to bed, my man, and I will 
send you a strong toddy. I dare say you will be all right 
by evening.” 

“Yes, sah ; I s’pects I will, ef my head don’t pop, and I 
keep myself quiet.” 

So Romeo went off to lie down, and Dinah, who had her 
own ideas on the subject, quietly tossed off the toddy pre- 
pared by her master, and mixed another for Romeo out of a 
little bottle which she kept for emergencies, excusing herself 
by saying : 

“Ef he’s sick, it’s a pity to throw away good liquor on 
him ; an’ ef he’s well, {it will sarve him right for playing 
*possum.”’ 

Meanwhile, the evening wore on, and precisely at nine 
o’clock Squire Hopkins’s carry-all stopped at Mrs. McElroy’s 
door, and in a few moments a merry party were on their way 
to Mr. Dennison’s mansion. 

Molly explained her plan of attack, which was approved of, 
and she was unanimously elected leader of the party. 

Fortunately, there was no moon. The ladies left the car- 
riage at the gate, and told the man to wait there twenty 
minutes, and then drive to the stable. The shutters were 
closed, but a light could be detected in the billiard-room. 
Molly led the way to the pantry window, where Romeo was 
awaiting her. In a tremulous voice, he whispered : 

‘Is dat you, missus ? and is all dese yer you too ?”’ 

**No, Romeo. These are the wives of the gentlemen w_10 
sup here to-night. Open the door, and I will explain what 
you are to do.” 

So they stole softly into the house, Molly leading the 
way to the butler’s pantry, where, through the glass door, 
they could see the position of each one when seated at the 
table. 

‘“*We must be careful not to let our dresses rustle,” said 
Molly. 

‘*Humph !” said the doctor's wife, as she saw one delicacy 
after another deposited upon the table by Romeo’s trembling 
hands. ‘‘If I had known as much asI do now,I should 
not have worried myself about coaxing the doctor's appetite 
after the fatiguing nights he had spent up here.” 

Poor Mrs. Ransom said nothing, but her thoughts went 
back to the night when little Arthur was born, and she was 
left to the care of the doctor’s assistant, as Mr. Dennison was 
in such a critical state that the doctor could not possibly 
leave him. 

‘They are coming !” whispered Molly. 

And in they came, bright and joyous, all unconscious of 
the surprise which was awaiting them. 

** Well, Romeo, my boy,” said the doctor, ‘how goes it? 
Your master tells me you had a turn to-day.” 

“Yes, sah, I believe I had. 
anoder.”” 

They took their seats at the table, langhing and talking. 

** Now for the regulation toast,” said Mr. Denaison, as he 
passed round a decanter. 

Glasses were filled, and ‘‘ Our absent wives” was drank, 
standing, which the present wives enjoyed very much, of 
course. 

Romec stepped into the hall, turned off the gas, and re- 
turned unnoticed. 

“* Get ready !” whispered Molly. 

“Why, thunder and Mars! what the denee are von about, 
boy ?” roared Mr. Dennison, as the party were dest lm total 
darkness, 

‘*Excuse me, genelmen,” stammered Romeo. “It was a 
mistake, I light him in one second—hab matches right here 
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in my pocket”; and he began to scrape the wrong end of a 
match, as Molly had directed, upon the carpet. 

“Are you going to keep us in the dark all night, sir ?” 
roared his master. 

‘‘No, massa, no. Genelmen, I hab him now,” and as the 
blue flame of the match rose to the chandelier, all eyes fol- 
lowed it ; and the illumination which followed disclosed that 
each man’s wife stood behind his chair ! 

They sat like so many petrifactions. 

‘‘Mr. Dennison and gentlemen,” said Molly, ‘‘allow me 
to introduce myself—Dr. Molly McElroy, and her medical 
staff. As this is such an obstinate case, I propose to change 
the practice altogether—under my treatment it will yield 
readily, and my first prescription is, a wife!” 

‘‘Three cheers for Dr. McElroy !” exclaimed the host. 

And they were given with hearty good will. 

*‘Our present wives,” said Dan, as he glanced deprecat- 
ingly at Molly’s face. 

It was drunk with all the honors. 

And now the ladies were seated, and the host was calling 
for Romeo to make the necessary additions to the table ; but 
no Romeo appeared, for that demented creature, as soon as 
he had relighted the gas, had rushed into the kitchen, where 
Dinah had just settled herself to enjoy a quiet smoke, seized 
her around the waist, and was now executing the wildest 
kind of a waf-dance about the room; and, as if to assure 
himself that his head was all right, he brought it down re- 
peatedly, with full force, upon her neck and shoulders. 

“Out o’ dat, you ill-conducted, heathen nigger! What 
d’ye mean, I say, knocking de bref out ob a decent woman 
dis a way ? Stan’ still, I tell ye! Dere goes my new pipe 
Lem me go, I say! I'll holler for massa !” 

But Romeo’s frenzy seemed to increase instead of subsid- 
ing, and old Dinah never went over a kitchen floor as rapidly 
as she did that night. 

Finding that scolding was of no use, almost breathless, 
and fairly frightened, she began to coax him. 

‘*What’s got you, honey? Tell ole Dinah. Hab de deg 
done bite you? Oh, sakes, my bref is gone !” and she seized 
the edge of the dresser as he whirled her past. 

This brought him toa standstill, and they stood looking 
at each other. At last he gasped : 

“Tt is the last turn. They are all in there. 
and it is in my pantry.” 

‘Last turn! wives! i¢in the pantry! What is i¢?” asked 
the bewildered Dinah. 

Romeo stooped forward, and whispered something in her 
ear. 

‘‘Not in dis yer house !” exclaimed the trembling woman.’ 

‘*Yes, Dinah, and de Lord knows I’ve been witched for 
tree days.” 

Dinah sank upon the floor, and, in answer to a peremptory 
summons from his master, Romeo made his appearance in 
the dining-room. 

‘* Fear nothing, Romeo,” said Molly, taking compassion on 
him. ‘‘ Your master has forgiven you for admitting us and 


The wives, 


| turning off the gas.” 





‘* Yes, that is all right,’’ said his master ; ‘‘ you could not 
have done otherwise. Now get some more plates.” 

‘Yes, sah ; thank you, sah ; but——” and he made an im- 
ploring sign to Molly, which she understood. 

‘“*T believe I have left something of mine in his pantry ; 
as it may interfere with the performance of his duties, with 
your permission I will remove it, and give you the history of 
it some other time.” 

The doctor was the most uncomfortable member of the 
party. He did not relish the glance of his wife’s eye, and 
he suspected what was in little Mrs. Ransom’s mind. So it 


| was a great relief when Molly turned to him and said, in her 
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winning way, that after supper they would consult together 
upon this critical case, that there might be no after heart- 
burnings. 

Mr. Dennison made a neat speech after supper, acknowl- 
edging his miraculous cure. Then Dan called for a speech 
from Dr. McElroy, and Molly rose. 

‘‘Gentlemen and ladies: I do not belong to the ranks of 
the strong-minded, and I confess I am something of a cow- 
ard ; but where the welfare of those I love is at stake, I will 
dare anything. We have been obliged to meet artifice with 
artifice. We have much to forgive, therefore we should be 
forgiven. Let us keep our secret, and bury the hatchet. 
Let us be generous, for we have won the victory ; and, 
above all, let us be grateful that our host is cured of his 
‘Turns’ !” 





THE AUSTRALIAN DICAUM. 


Tue beautiful little diceum, although very common 
throughout the whole of Australia, and a remarkably inter- 
esting little bird, was, when Mr. Gould wrote his animated 
description, so little known among the colonists that there 
was no popular name for the bright little creature. 

This tiny bird is fond of inhabiting the extreme summits 
of the tallest trees, and habitually dwells at so great an 
elevation that its minute form is scarcely perceptible, and not 
even the bright scarlet hue of the throat and breast can 
betray its position to the unaccustomed eye of a passenger | 
below. The song of the diczeum, although very sweet and 
flowing, is very soft and faint, and seems to be an inward 
warbling rather than the brilliant melody which is flung so 
energetically from the vocal organs of many singing-birds. 
The little bird, however, is possessed of considerable endur- 
ance, for its strain, although weak, is long continued. 

The diceeum is mostly found among the thick foliage of 
the casuarinz, and Mr. Gould relates that he frequently saw 
it flitting about the branches of a remarkably beautiful par- | 
zsitie plant termed scientifically the loranthus, which it 





seemed to visit either to edt the soft, viscid berries, or for ' 


the purpose of preying upon the little insects that come to 
feed on the flowers. Mr. Gould prefers the latter sup- | 


position. | 
The flight of the diceum is very quick and darting, and | 


it makes more use of its wings and less of its feet than any 
of the insect-hunting birds. The nest is remarkably pretty, 
being woven, as it were, out of white cotton cloth, and 
suspended from a branch as if the twigs had been 
pushed through its substance. The peculiar purselike 
shape of the nest is shown in the illustration. The material 
of which it is woven is the soft, cottony down which is found 
in the seed-vessels of many plants. The eggs are four or 
five in number, and their color is a dull grayish-white, pro- 
fusely covered with minute speckles of brown. 

The two sexes differ considerably in the coloring of their 





plumage, the male bird being much more brilliant than his 
mate. 

The head, back and upper ‘parts of the adult male are 
deep black, with a beautiful steely-blue gloss, the sides are 
brownish-gray, and the throat, breast and under tail-coverts | 
are a bright, glaring scarlet. The abdomen is snowy-white, 
with the exception of a tolerably large black patch on the 
centre. The female is more sombre in her apparel, the head 
and back being of a dull, sooty-black, and the steel-blue 
reflection only appearing on the upper surface of the wings 
and tail. The throat and centre of the abdomen are buff, 
the sides are pale grayish-brown, and the under tail-coverts | 
scarlet, of a less brilliant hue than in the male. In its di- 
mensions, the diceum is hardly so large as our, common | 
wren, | 


THE DRACHENFELS, 


Tus famous ruin, situated on the Rhine, and nearly 
opposite Bonn, is one of the most picturesque spots on that 
beautiful river, which has always been so precious t> the 
German heart. There is a legend that, in the olden time, 
there dwelt on the banks of the Rhine a terrible dragon, 
who carried off a beautiful damsel and all her treasures, and 
that he hid both the beauty and the gold in these rocks, 
hence the title of the Drachenfels, or Dragon’s Rock ; but 
that a gallant knight slew the monster, and carried off the 
maiden. The fact is, doubtless, that this is an allegorical 
way of stating that there was once an avaricious old father 
who would not let his lovely daughter marry, but kept her 
closely guarded in his baronial castle, from which she eloped 
with some adventurous lover, by the aid of a rope-ladder, or 
a devoted handmaiden. 

This is the most celebrated of the Siebengebirge, or seven- 
hill range, on the right bank of the Rhine, near Bonn. The 
ascent of the mountain, which is 1,056 feet high, is fatigu- 
ing, from its steepness, but amply rewards the traveler by 
the majestic beauty of the scenery of the river and valley 
beneath, and of the adjoining panorama of the ruin-clad 
mountain. Upon the summit of the Drachenfels are the 
ruins of a castle of the twelfth century ; a monument, 
erected in 1814, by the Siebengebirge militia to their leader, 
Genger, who died on the battlefield; and another, in 
August, 1858, in commemoration of the German war of 
independence. 

The beauty of this far-famed mountain has been a fruitful 
theme with poets of every land, but to English readers it is 
familiar chiefly from the well-known verses of Byron : 


A SCENE ON THE RHINE, 


THE castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and widening Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 

Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 

And fields which promise corn and wine; 
And scatter’d cities crowning these, 

Whose fair, white walls along them shine, 
Have strew’d a scene which I should see 
With double joy wert hou with me! 


And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o’er this paradise; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaveg lift their walls of gray, 

And many a rock which steeply lours, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o'er this vale of vintage-bowers: 
But one thing want these banks of Khine— 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 


I send the lilies given to me; 

Though long before thy hand they touch 
I know that they must wither’d be, 

But yet reject them not as such; 
For I have cherish’d them as dear, 

Because they yet may meet thine eye, 
And guide thy soul to mine even here, 

When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, 
And know’st them gather’d by the Khint 
And offer’d from my heart to thine! 


The river nobly foams and flows, 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round ; 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here; 
Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear, 
Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine. 
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FORTUNEE. 
A Fairy Story. 


THERE was once upon a time a poor husbandman, who, 
feeling himself at the point of death, did not wish to leave 
behind him any subjects of dispute between his son and 
daughter, whom he tenderly loved. So he said to them : 

** Your mother brought me as a wedding-portion two joint- 
stools and a straw mattress. 


There they are, with my hen ; 
also a pot of pinks, and a plain silver ring, which were given 
She 
\ 


me by a great lady who once lived in my poor hut. 
said to me at parting, 
‘My good man, there is 
a present I make you ; 
be careful to well water 
the pinks, and to lock 
up safely the ring. In 
addition to this, your 
daughter shall be incom- 
parably beautiful. Name 
her Fortunée, and give 
her this ring and these 
pinks to console her for 
Thus,” 
continued the good man, 


her pove rty.’ 


“my dear Fortunée, you 
shall have both the one 
and the other; the rest 
shall be 
brother.” 

The two children of 
the husbandman appear- 
ed contented; he died ; 
they wept, and a division 
of property was made 
without an appeal to the 
law. 

Fortunée thought that 
her brother loved her, 
but one day that she had 
taken one of the stools 
for a seat, he said, with 
great fierceness : 


for your 


‘* Keep your pinks and 
your ring, but do not 
disarrange my stools; I 
like order 
house.” 

Fortunée, who was 
very gentle, began 
weep silently, and re- 
mained standing whilst 
Bedou (that was her 
brother’s name) was 
seated in state like a 
judge. Supper-time arrived. Bedou had an excellent new- 
laid egg from his only hen, and he threw the shell at his 
sister. 

‘*There,” he said, ‘I have nothing else to give you; if 
that does not suit you, go and hunt for frogs; there are 
plenty in the neighboring marsh.” 

Fortunée made no answer; she only raised her eyes to 
heaven, wept again, and then went to her own room. She 
found it filled with perfume, and never doubting that it was 
the scent of the pinks, she approached them sadly, and 
said : 

‘‘ Beautiful pinks, whose variety is so charming to my 
sight, you who console my afflicted heart by the sweet per- 
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| fume you exhale, do not fear that I shall let you want for 
water, or with cruel hand that I shall tear you from your 
| stem. I shall cherish you, for you are my only treasures.” 
As she ceased speaking, she looked to see if the plants 
then required watering—they were very dry. She took her 
pitcher, and hastened by the light of the moon to the foun- 
tain, which was at some distance. As she had walked fast, 
she sat down by the side of the fountain to rest; but she 
had scarcely been there a moment when she saw a lady ap- 
proaching, whose majestic air was in perfect accordance with 
the numerous attendants who accompanied her. Six maids 
of honor carried her train ; she leaned on two others. Her 
guards walked before 
her, richly dressed in 
amaranth velvet, em - 
broidered with pearls. 
They carried an arm- 
chair, covered with cloth- 


of-gold, in which she 
seated herself, and a 


field-canopy, which was 
quickly arranged. At 
the same time, they set 
out the buffet. It was 
covered with vessels of 
gold and vases of crystal. 
They served an excel- 
lent supper by the side 
of the fountain, the 
sweet murmurs of which 
seemed to accompany a 
number of voices that 
sang very sweetly. 

Fortunée remained in 
a corner, not daring to 
move, so much was she 
surprised at all that was 
passing. In a few mo- 
ments, this great qv.een 
said to one of her equer- 
ries : 

‘*T fancy I see a shep- 
herdess near that 
thicket; let her ap- 
proach.” 

Fortunée immediately 
advanced, and though 
she was naturally timid, 
she did not omit to 
make a profound cour- 
tesy to the queen, with 
so much grace that those 
who saw her were per- 
fectly astonished. She 
took the hem of the 
queen’s robe and kissed 
it, and then stood erect before her, her eyes modestly cast 
down, and her cheeks colored with crimson, which height- 
ened the brilliant whiteness of her complexion. It was 
easy to remark in her manners that simplicity and sweet- 
ness which are so charming i young maidens, 

‘What are you doing here, pretty girl ?” said the queen. 
** Are you not afraid of robbers ?” 

‘*‘ Alas! madame,” replied Fortunée, ‘‘I have not a linen 
gown ; what would they take from a poor shepherdess like 
me ?” 

‘You are not rich, then ?” said the queen, smiling. 

‘‘T am so poor,” answered Fortunée, ‘that I only inher- 
| ited from my father a pot of pinks and a silver ring.” 
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“But you have a heart,” said the queen. ‘If 
any one wished to have that, would you give i 
them ?” 

“I do not know what it is to give my heart, 
madame,” she replied; ‘‘I have always understood 
that without a heart we could not live; that if it 
is wounded, we must die ; and, notwithstanding my 
poverty, Iam not sorry to live.” 

**You are quite right to defend your heart, my 
child; but tell me,” continued the queen, ‘ have you 
had a good supper ?” 

‘*No, madame,” continued Fortunée ; ‘‘my brother 
ate it all.” 

The queen commanded a cover to be laid for her, 
and, desiring her to be seated, helped her to the 
very best. The young shepherdess was so lost in 
almiration, and so charmed with the goodness of the 
queen, that she could scarcely eat a morsel. 

**T am very anxious to know,” said the queen, 
“what has brought you so late to the fountain.” 

‘‘Madame, there is my pitcher; I came to fetch 
water to water my pinks.” 

Saying this, she stooped to pick up the pitcher which was 
near her, but, as she showed it to the queen, what was her 
astonishment to find it was a golden one, covered with large 
diamonds, and filled with water which had a delicious per- 
fume! She dared not take it, thinking it could not be 
hers. 

“I give it you, Fortunée,” said the queen. ‘Go and 
water the flowers you take such care of, and remember that 
the Queen of the Woods would be numbered among your 
friends.” 

At these words the shepherdess threw herself at the 
queen’s feet. ‘‘ After having offered you my most humble 
thanks, ma- 
dame,’’ she 
said, ‘‘for the 
honor you have 
done me, I ven- 
ture to take 
the liberty to 
ask you to re- 
main here a 
moment. I 
wish to fetch 
you the half of 
my goods—my 
pot of pinks— 
which can never 
be in better 
hands than 
yours.” 

“Go, then, 
Fortunée,” said 
the queen, 
gently patting 
her cheek ; ‘‘I 
consent to re- 
main here till 
your return.” 

Fortunée 
took her golden 
pitcher and ran 
to her little 
room, but dur- 
ing her absence 
Bedou had en- 
tered, taken 
away her pot 
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of pinks, and put in their place a large cabbage. When 
Fortunée saw this wretched cabbage, she was plunged 
into despair, and hesitated about returning to the fountain 
at all. 

At length she determined she would do so, and, throwing 
herself on her knees before the queen, said : 

‘** Madame, Bedou has stolen my flowers ; I have nothing 
now remaining but my ring ; I hope you will accept that in 
proof of my gratitude.” 

“Tf I take your ring,” fair shepherdess,” said the queen, 
‘** you are completely ruined.” 

** Ah, madame,” she answered, with an air of great intel- 
ligence, ‘‘ while I possess your good opinion I can never be 
ruined,” 

The queen took the ring, placed it on her finger, and 
then mounted a ear of coral, enriched with emeralds, and 
drawn by six white horses, more beautiful than the steeds of 
the sun. 

Fortunée gazed after her as long as she could. At last a 
turn of the road in the forest hid her from her sight, and 
she then returned to Bedou’s cottage, full of this adventure. 

The first thing she did, on entering her chamber, was to 
throw the cabbage out of the window; but she was much 
astonished to hear a voice cry ; 

** Ah, I am killed !” 

She could not tell what to make of this exclaination, as in 
general cabbages do not speak. As soon as it was light, For- 
tunée, uneasy about her pot of pinks, went down into tha 
garden to search for them, and the first thing she found was 
the unhappy cabbage. She gave it a kick, saying : 

‘* What dost thou here, thou that didst presume to take in 
my chamber the place of my pinks ?” 

“Tf I had not been carried, it would never have entered 
my head to go there,” replied the cabbage. 

Fortunée trembled, for she was very much frightened ; 
but the cabbage said again to her: 

“Tf you wil carry me to my companions, I can tell you 
in two words that your pinks are in Bedou’s straw mattress.” 

Fortunée, in despair, knew not how to recover them. She 
kindly planted the cabbage, and then taking up her brother’s 
favorite hen, she said to it: 

‘Naughty thing! I will make you pay for all the misery 
which Bedou has caused me.” 

‘« Ah, shepherdess,” said the hen, ‘let me five ; and as my 
fancy is to cackle, I will tell you some wonderful things, 
Do not imagine yourself the daughter of the husbandman 
who brought you up; no, beantiful Fortunée he is not your 
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father ; but the queen who gave you birth had already six | Amazons. 


girls, and, as if it was in her own power to have a boy, her 
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husband and father-in-law threatened to stab her if she did | 


not bring them a son and heir. 
about to become a mother ; they shut her up in a castle, and 


The poor queen was again 


placed round her guards, or, more properly speaking, exe- | 


cutioners, who had orders to kill her if she gave birth to 
another dangliter. 
awaited her, could neither eat nor sleep. She had a sister a 
fairy. To her she wrote, informing her of her just cause of 
alarm. ‘The fairy, who was also near her confinement, knew 
that she 
she loaded the zephyrs with a cradle, in which she put her 


ywn son, and ordered them to carry the little prince into the 


would have a son, and as soon as the boy was born, 


The queen, trembling at the fate whech | 


queen’s chamber, and change him for the daughter which | 


would be born to her ; but this forethought was of no avail, 
for the queen, receiving no answer from her fairy sister, 
profited by the goodwill of one of her guards, who, out of 
pity, allowed her to eseape by a ladder of ropes. As soon 
as you were in the world, the afflicted queen, trying to hide 
herself, came to this cottage nearly dead with grief and 
fatigue. 

She 
gave you in charge of me, and told me her misfortunes, 


by which she was so overwhelmed, that she dicd without 


“Twas the hushandman’s wife, and a good nurse. 


having time to give us any directions respecting what was 
to be done with you. As I loved gossiping all my life, I 
could not help telling everybody this adventure ; and so one 
day I told all IT knew about it to 


She instantly touched me 


a beautiful lady who came 
with a wand, and I became 
My grief was 
was absent at the time of 
the metamorphose, knew nothing of it. 


here, 
a hen, without power to speak any more. 
excessive, and my husband, who 
On his return he 
looked every where for me ; finally he thought I was drowned, 
that the beasts of the forest had devoured me. 
same lady who had done me so much mischief passed by 
here a second time ; she then ordered him to call you For- 
and 
silver ring ; but whilst she was here, there arrived five-and- 


tunée, 


This | 


made him a present of a pot of pinks and a | 


| 


twenty soldiers of the king, your father, who sought you for | 
evil purposes ; she uttered some words, and changed them | 


all into green cabbages—all but one, the captain of the 
band, who, suddenly seeing a wild boar cross his path, 
spurred his horse, and raised his javelin to smite it, when, of 
a sudden, the ground opened, and the boar disappeared in 
the chasm. The captain, who was a very wicked man, and 
a desperate enemy of the beautiful Fortunée, was unable to 


stop himself, and was swallowed up in the hole with the wild | 


boar, a terrible instance of righteous retribution. It is one 
of them you threw out of the window yesterday evening. I 
never heard him speak till now, nor could I speak myself ; 
I lznow not how our voices came back to us.” 

The princess was greatly surprised at the wonders which 
the hen related to her. She was full of kind feeling toward 
her, and said : 

‘T pity you very much, my poor nurse, to think you 
should beeome a hen ! 
own form if I could ; but do not despair. It appears to me 
that all the affairs you have just acquainted me with cannot 
be allowed to remain as they are at present. I shall go now 
and look for my pinks, for I love them dearly.” 

Bedou had gone into the forest, never imagining that For- 


tuncée would think of hunting in his mattress ; she was de- 


{ would gladly restore you to your | 


lighted at his absence, and flattered herself that she would | 


meet with no obstacle, when she suddenly saw an immense 
number of enormous rats, armed for battle. They formed 
themselves into battalions, having in their rear the famous 
miuttress, and one of the stools on their flank ; 
nice formed uc rps de TPCESETTVC, ce termine d ti 


many great 
» fight like 


| 


= _ ED 


Fortunée, struck with surprise, dared not 2p- 
The rats threw themselves on her, and bit her (<1 
she was all over blood, 


proach. 


“What!” she exclaimed, ‘my pinks, my dear pinks, 
must you remain in such bad company ?” 

It suddenly occurred to her that perhaps that perfumed 
water which was in the golden vase might possess a peculiar 
virtue. She ran to fetch it, and threw some drops of it on 
the host of rats and mice. Immediately the rascals ran away, 
each into his hole, and the princess quickly laid hands on her 
beautiful pinks, which were nearly dead for want of water. 
She at once poured on them all the water she had in the 
golden vase, and was smelling them with much pleasure, 
wl@n she heard a sweet voice come from the stalks, which 
said to her : 

“Incomparable Fortunée, this is the happy day so long 
wished for, in which I may declare to you my sentiments, 
Know that the power of your beauty is so great that it can 
even inspire flowers with love.” 

The princess, trembling and surprised at having heard « 
cabbage, a hen and a pink speak, and seen an army of rats, 
turned pale and fainted. 

3edou came in at the moment ; labor and the heat of the 
sun had put him in such a fever, that when he found For- 
tunée had come to search for her pinks and had found them, 
he dragged her to the door and flung her outside. She had 
seareely felt the coldness of the earth, before she opened her 
beautiful eyes and perceived near her the Queen of the 
Woods, charming and magnificent as usual. 

**You have a bad brother,” she said to Fortunée, T s.aw 
with what inhumanity he threw you out here. Would you 
like me to revenge you ?” 
answered Fortunée ; ‘ T have no feelings 
of anger, and his bad disposition cannot change mine.” 


” 


‘*No, madame, 


‘* But,” rejoined the queen, ‘I have a presentiment which 
assures me that this rough peasont is not your brother, 
What do you think ?” 

** All appearances persuade me that he is, madame,” xe- 
plied the shepherdess, modestly, ‘‘and I ought to believe 
them.” 

** What !” continued the queen, 
you were born a princess ?” 

**T have just been told it,” she replied ; ‘but how can I 
venture to boast of that of which I have no proof ?” 

‘*Ah, my dear child,” replied the queen, ‘‘ how I like to 
see you in this mood! I know now that the mean eduea- 
tion that you have received has not extinguished the nobility 
of your blood. Yes, you are a princess, and it has not been 
in my power to save you from the misfortunes which you 
have suffered up to this hour.” 

She was here interrupted by the appearance of a youth 
more beautiful than the day. He was attired in a long robe 
of gold and green silk, fastened by large buttons of emer- 
alds, rubies, and diamonds. He had a crown of pinks, and 
his hair covered his shoulders. As soon 


have you not heard that 


as he saw the 
queen, he bent one knee to the ground, and saluted her 
respectfully. 

**Ha, my son, my amiable Pink,” she said, “the fatal 
time of your enchantment is over, thanks to the aid of the 
beantiful Fortunée. What joy to see you !” 

She pressed him closely t» her bosom, and then turning 
to the shepherdess, she said : 

“Charming princess, I know all that the hen told you ; 
but what you do not know is, that the zephyrs whom [ had 
ordered to put my son in your place, laid him in a bed of 
flowers whilst they went to find your mother, who was my 
sister, A fairy, from whose knowledge it was impossible to 
conceal anything, and with whom I had quarreled for some 
time, watched so well for the moment that she had foreseen 
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from the birth of my son, that she changed him on the spot 
toa pink, and, notwithstanding my science, I could not pre- 
vent the misfortune. In the grief in which I was plunged, I 
cmployed all my art to discover some remedy, and I could find 
none better than to bring Prince Pink to the place where 
you were nursed, foreseeing that when you had watered the 
flowers with the delicious water I had ix the golden vase, he 
would speak, he would love you, and in future nothing 
would disturb your happiness. 
which it was necessary I should receive from you, being 
aware that that would be the sign by which I should know 
that the hour approached when the spell would lose its force 
in spite of the rats and mice whom our enemy would place 
in battle array to prevent your recovering the pinks. Thus, 
my dear Fortunée, if my son marrics you with this silver 
ving, your happiness will be permanent. See if this prince 
appears sufficiently amiable for you to receive him as a 
husband.” 

* Madame,” 


with 


replied she, blushing, ‘‘ you overpower me 
I know you are my aunt; that, by your 
power, the guards sent to kill me were metamorphosed into 
cabbages, and my nurse into a hen ; and that in proposing 
to me an alliance with Prince Pink, it is the greatest honor 
you can do me ; but shall I tell you the cause of my hesita- 
tion? I do not know his heart, and I begin to feel, for the 
first time in my life, that I could not be happy if he did not 
love me.” 


favors. 


‘Banish all uncertainty on that point, sweet princess,” 
said the prince. ‘‘Long ago you made as much impression 
on me as you could wish at the present moment, and if the 
use of my voice had been granted me, what would you not 
have heard of the passion which consumed me? But I am 
an unhappy prince, for whom you can feel only indif- 
ferenee.” 

He then told his story. 
with the prince’s gallantry. The queen, who had borne her 
shepherdess’s dress with great impatience, touched her, and 
wished for her the richest clothes that were ever seen. Ina 
moment her white linen changed to silver brocade, embroid- 
ered with carbunceles ; from her high head-dress fell a long 
vail of gauze, mixed with gold; her black hair was orna- 
mented with a thousand diamonds; and her complexion, 
whose whiteness was dazzling, assumed so rich a color that 
the prince could scarcely support its brilliancy. 

“Ah, Fortunée, how beautiful and charming you are !” 
exclaimed he, sighing. ‘‘ Will you be inexorable to my 
pain r 

‘*No, my son,” said the queen, ‘your cousin will not 
resist our prayers.” 

While they were thus talking, Bedou, returning to his 
work, passed them, and seeing Fortunée attired like a god- 
dess, he thought he was dreaming. She called him to her 
with much kindness, and begged the queen to have pity on 
him. 

“What! after having so ill- treated you?” replied the 
qucen, in astonishment. 

“Ah, madame,” replied the princess, ‘IT am ineapable of 
vengeance,” 

The queen embraced her, and praised the generosity of 
her sentiments. 

* To gratify you,” she rejoined, “TI am going to enrich the 
ugrateful Bedou,” 

His hut beeame a palace, well furnished, and full of 


The princess seemed well pleased | 








T had also the silver ring | 





of the queen’s wand, the eabbages became men, the hen a 
woman, Prince Pink remained the only person discon- 
tented. He was sighing beside the princess; he conjured 
her to take a resolution in his favor. At length sie con- 
sented ; she had never before seen any lovable object, and 
all that was most lovable was less so than this prince. 

The Queen of the Woods, delighted at so fortunate a mar- 
riage, neglected nothing to make it sumptuous. The féfes 
on this occasion lasted many years, and the happiness of 


| this tender couple as long as they lived. 





| 





money ; his stools and his mattress remained unchanged, to | 


renind him of his former state; but the Queen of the 
Woods refined his spirit, amended his manners, and im- 
proved his appearance. Bedon then found himself pos- 
sessed of gratitude. What did he not say to the queen and 


princess to prove it on this oceasion ? Tinally, by a stroke 


| Office x 


THE ROYAL POWER OF CURE—TOUCHING FOR 
THE KINGS EVIL 

Tr was long a belief in England and France that their 
royal rulers could cure scrofula by touching those afflicted 
with that disease, which, in consequence, took the name of 
king’s evil. 

It is usually supposed that Queen Anne was the last of 
England’s rulers who exercised the practice of touching for 
the cure of the king’s evil. With Fdward the Confessor 
this singular custom commenced, and apparently originated 
in the belief of his superior sanctity, and consequent power 
over disease, which power was afterward considered to have 
been handed down to his lineal descendants. 

The Jacobites, however, doubted the privilege of Mary, 
William and Anne in this matter, asserting that they did not 
possess a full hereditary title, and did not occupy the throne 
by divine right. Anne was, therefore, induced to exhibit her 
power in this way, to establish the fact of her lineal deseent 
from Edward. Her brother, the Prince of Wales, while at 
St. Germains, is said to have performed many cures, and 
thus to have given proof of his divine right, which still 
further stimulated his more successful sister to assert her 
power in the same way. 

By Henry VIL, the custom of presenting the patient with 
a small gold or silver coin was introduced ; and as Queen 
Aune bestowed upon each person touched a golden angel, it 
may be easily imagined that applicants for relief were not 
wanting in her time. A certificate was, however, required 
from some disciple of Aisculapius as to the person presented 
being in truth afflicted with the disease. 

The celebrated Samuel Johnson, in 1712, when only thirty 
months old, was one of those touched by Queen Anne, and 
in Chambers's Encyclopedia, an, engraving is given of the 
identical ‘‘touch-piece” presented to him on the occasion. 

The first four Kings of England of the Norman race do 
not appear to have exercised this power; but Henry II. is 
spoken of by his chaplain as performing cures, and the phy- 
sician of Edward II., John of Gaddesden, who attained great 
eminence as a writer on medical subjects, recommends that 
in cases of scrofula, after the failure of professional treat- 
ment, ‘‘ the patient should repair to the Court in crder to be 
touched by the King.” 

Testimony to the antiquity of the custom is borne by 
Bradwardine, Archbishop of Canterbury, who flourished in 
the reigns of Edward III. and Richard I1.; and among the 
Cotton manuscripts in the British Museum is one named 
‘*Defense of the Title of the House of Lancaster,” written 
by Sir John Fortescue, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, in the reign of Henry IV., mentioning the 
privilege as having belonged to the Kings of England for 
centuries, 

Several proclamations are now existing in the State Paper 
1ting to this matter in Charles L’s time; and 
Charles IT., in council, gave out orders appointing times for 
the “Publick Healings,” which were thereby fixed to take 
place from All Hallowtide watil the week preceding Christ- 
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ceasing until Passion Week. 
curious practice appears to have reached its height, the cures 
After 


were frequently performed on Sundays at Whitehall. 


—— 


mas, and after that feast until the first week in March, then 
During this reign, when this 
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bute tickets. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, the regal power of 

cure seems to have caused religious doubts of the force of the 
Papal authority, as a Roman Catholic, having been afflicted 
with king’s evil, and restored to health by her Majesty’s 
touch, after her excommunication by the Pontiff, is said te 


the restoration of Charles IL, no less than 24,000 persons 
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THE ROYAL POWER OF CURE—QUEEN ANNE TOUCHING DOCTOR JOHNSON, WHEN A BOY, FOR THE KING’S 
were tonched during the first four years. In 1686, an adver- | have asserted his belief that the thunders of Rome had been 
effect of no effect, since they had not removed from their recipient 
the power of healing. 
The ceremony was always accompanied by a religious ser- 
viee, and, after the art of printing was diseovered, it was 


tisement was published in the London Gazette, te * 
that the healing would take place every Friday ; and orders 


were given to the royal physicians and surgeons to attend 
on the previous day at the Mews. to verify cases and distri- 
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published on a separate sheet ; but in 1684 it was included 
in the Book of Common Prayer. ‘The first Gospel was that 
for Ascension Day, and as each person was touched, these 
words were said, ‘* They shall lay their hands on the sick, 
and they shall recover.” ‘The second Gospel commenced at 
the first verse of the first chapter of St. John, and ended 
with the fourteenth verse, ‘‘ Full of grace and truth.” When 
the coin or angel was hung about the neck of the sufferer, 
these words were repeated, ‘*That light was the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
Then followed the ejaculations, ‘‘ Lord have mercy wpon us,” 
“Christ have merey upon us,” and the Lord’s Prayer ; and 
after a few short sentences, this collect was said: ‘* Almighty 
God, the eternal health of such as put their trust in Thee, 
hear us, we beseech Thee, on the behalf of these Thy ser- 
vants, for whom we call for Thy merciful help, that they, 
receiving health, may give thanks unto Thee in Thy Holy 
Church, through Jesus Christ Lord. Amen.” The 
blessing was then given, and the service thus concluded. 

This form may be seen in the editions of the Prayer Book 
published in 1707 and 1709, It was slightly altered in the 
large edition brought out at Oxford by Baskett, in 1715, but 
continued to form part of the liturgy of the Church as late as 
the year 1719; the sovereigns of the House of Brunswick, 
however, never having tried their supposed power in this 
way, the form has since been altogether omitted from more 
recent editions, 

It does not appear that this faculty of healing—if we may 
so term that very uncertain power, probably made effective 
only by the credulity of the patient, acting upon a depressed 
nervous system 


our 


was not wholly confined to English rulers, 
for we read that two hundred years after Edward the Confes- 
sor had first practiced it, it was used by the Kings of France, 
who traced its origin to Clovis. Louis XIV. is said to have 
touched no fewer than 1,609 persons on Easter Sunday, 


1686, saying these words: ‘*Le roi te touche, Dieu te 
gucrisse.” 
SOUTHERN SCENES, 
SHIPPING Rick rrom A PLANTATION ON THE SAVANNAH Riven, GA. 
THERE is a belt of land stretching from Virginia down the 


coast to the Gulf of Mexico, and most of the distance it 
lies low, very little above the of 
The 
greater portion of it may properly be called swamp land 

ue, altogether given up to the of the water, 
for any grain except rice It 
1s not every swamp or wet piece of land that is fit for the 
eultieation of The alluvial swamp lying along the 
hanks of rivers, having a deep soil composed of decayed 
vegetation, is best fitted for the purpose ; but it must be so 
located that it can be overflowed at high tide, or it is use- 
less for the The land must also be protected 
from the salt water and from the rapid currents occasioned 
by freshets. 

South Carolina is the great rice State, more being culti- 
vated here than in all the United States besides The 
rivers flowing down from the table-land of the interior 
reach this low land, and force their way to the sea, spread 
out, and have, generally, a deep, broad channel. There is a 
volume of water sufficient, so that the tide will cause it to 
set back for many miles. 


level of the ocean; some 
this land is covered with water by every high tide. 


domain 
but always damp, and too wet 


rice. 


purpose, 


land is as level as the sea, and it can be flooded at pleasure. 
Gates are constructed through artificial embankments along 
the banks of the river, and when the tide is high the water 
is let in, the land flooded and the gates closed. When it 


becomes necessary to draw the water off, the gates are 
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| grain is threshed and cleaned in mill. 


Along many of these rivers the | 


| marble 





opened at low tide. Some of these fields are very large, 
and interesting when being prepared for a crop, and are 
very beautiful when the rice comes up through the water 
and throws out its needle-like spears. These fields must 
have a secure embankment along the river, and must be 
thoroughly drained by artificial channels, so as to take the 
water entirely away when necessary. In large fields some 
of the channels have capacity enough to float a flat-bottomed 
boat, which is used to ecavey the harvest to the place of 
storage. 

The land is plowed in Winter, and in the first warm days 
of Spring is floodeu. The preparation of the ground 
The ground is made as mellow as a 
The seed is sown in trenches about fifteen inches 


commences in March. 
garden. 
apart. It requires about three bushels of seed to an acre. 
The seed is lightly covered with soil, and the water let in, 
and remains 2bout a week, by which time the grain sprouts, 
when the water is drawn off; the grain is then allowed to 
grow for four or five weeks, when it is cultivated and the 
ground thoroughly stirred, and onee more water is let on, 
and it is flooded for a few days, and then gradually drawn 
down and again cultivated. After the second cultivation 
the water is again let on, to remain till the crop matures, 
which takes about two months, when the water is drawn 
off, an is harvested, very much as we harvest buckwheat. 
The 
It is frequently 
sent to market before the hulls are removed. 

There are extensive mills in Liverpool and New York for 
hulling the rice, enabling the dealer to put it on the market 
fresh and white. There ere mills at Savannah and Charles 
ton where the rice is hulled for the local market. The best 
hulling machines cost from $15,000 to $18,000, and have 
very intricate machinery. The rice, before hulled, is called 
paddy The takes off the hull and sorts the 
After the hulls are removed, it is moved out on in 
clined screens, which are fine at first, and all the small and 
broken rice passes through, and then a little coarser, aad 
the rice called ‘middling rice” drops through, and the 


The crop, in a favorable season, is a profitable one. 


machine 
erain. 


last the “prince rice.” The latter quality is passod 
through another screen, which is called polishing, and in 
that process is swept clean and bright. 

Rice is cultivated in all the warm countries of the world, 


and is used for food by more people than any other cereal, 
except wheat. 


THE BRIDAL WINE-CUP, 

In 1851 there lived in a small town in the State of New 
York the deacon of a certain Christian Chureh, who was 
noted for his liberal qualities, who was in the habit of giving 
large wine suppers amongst his brotherhood of the Church, 
and, as a general thing, the guests would return home rather 
more than slightly inebriated, or rather more intoxicated 
than they would have been if they had staid at home and 
enjoyed the pleasure of their own families, and saved 
themselves the trouble of carrying the big head upon ¢] 
The 
which I wish to represent was one of a similar kind. 

Upon a Christmas day of 51 
only daughter of the deacon—it was a night of joy and 
glee. After the marriage had been performed, the bottles 
of wine were brought forth ; all present filled their goblets 
full of the poisonous nectar, except one, who stood like a 
statue—it was the bride—whilst the words were 
spoken by one of the crowd, ‘‘ Pledge with wine!" ‘ Pledge 
with wine,” cried the the young and thoughtless Harvey 
Wood ; “ Pledge with wine,” ran through the crowd, 

The beautiful bride grew gale; the decisive hour hed 


1eir 


shoulders, on the following day, as was the case. scene 


it was the marriage of the 
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come. 
of her bridal wreath trembled on her pure brow ; her breath 
came quicker and her heart beat wilder. 

‘Yes, Marion, lay aside your scruples for this onee,” said 
te deacon, in a low tone, going toward his daughter ; 
“the company expect it; do not so infringe upon the rules 
of 
iaine, for this once please me.” 

Every eye was turned toward the bride, for Marion’s 
principles were well known. Henry had been a convivialist, 
but of late his friends had noticed the change in his man- 
ners, the difference of his habits—and to-night they watched 
to sce, as they saeeringly said, if he was tied down to a 
woman’s Opinion so soon. 

Pouring a brimming goblet, they held it with tempting 
smiles toward Marion. 
composed, and her hand shook not, as, smiling back, she 
gracefully accepted the crystal tempter an1 raised it to her 
lips. But scarcely had she done so, when every one was at- 
tracted by her piercing exclamation of : ‘‘ Oh, how terrible !” 

“What is it ?” eried one and all, thronging together, for 
she had earried the glass to her arm’s length, and was fixedly 
regarding it as though it was some hideous object. 

What ?” she answered, while an inspired light shone 
from her eyes; ‘wait, and I will tell you. I see,” she 
added, slowly pointing one of her jeweled fingers at the 
sparkling liquid, ‘a sight that beggars all description ; and 
yet listen—I will paint it for you, if I can. It is a lovely 
spot ; tall mountains, crowded with verdure, rise in awfu 
sublimity around ; a river runs through, and bright flowers 
grow to the water’s edge. 
the sun seeks vainly to pierce. ‘Trees, lofty and beautiful, 
wave to the motion of the breeze. But there a group of 
Indians gather, and flit to and fro with something like sor- 
row upon their dark brows, and in their midst lies a manly 
form—but his dark cheek how deathly—his eyes wild with 
the fitful fire of fever. One friend stands beside him, I 
should say kneels, for see,-he is pillowing that poor head 
upon his breast. Genius in ruins on the high, holy-looking 
brow—why should death mark it, and he so young! Look 
how he throws back the damp curls! See him clasp his 
hands ; hear his shriek for life ; how he clutches at the form 
of his companion, imploring to be saved! Oh, hear him 
call piteously his father’s name ; see him twine his fingers 
together, as he shricks for his sister—his only sister, the 
twin of his soul—weeping for him in his distant native 
Jmd! See!’ she exclaimed, while the bridal party shrank 
back, the untasted wine trembling in their grasp, and the 
deacon fell overpowered into his seat—‘‘ see, his arms are 
lifted to Heaven ; he prays how wildly for merey. But fever 
rushes through his veins. The friend beside him is weep- 
ing. Awe-stricken, the dark men move silently away, and 
leave the living and the dying together.” 

There was a hush in that princely parlor, broken only by 
what seemed a smothered sob from some manly bosom. 
The bride stood yet upright, with quivering lip, and tears 
streaming into the outward edge of her lashes, Her beauti- 
ful arm had lost its extension, and the glass, with its little 
troubled waves, came slowly toward the range of her vision. 


She spoke again ; every lip was mute; her voice was low, |. ~,, 
| mium, 


faint, yet awfully distinct. She still fixed her sorrowful 
glance upon the wine-cup. 

‘“‘Tt is evening now, the great white moon is coming up, 
and her beams fall gently on his forehead. He moves not, 
his eyes are fixed in their sockets; dim are the piercing 
glances. In vain his friend whispers the name of father 
and sister; no soft hand and no gentle voice bless and 
soothe him. His head sinks back, one convulsive shudder 
—he is dead.” 


. . . | 
etiquette ; in your own home act as you please, but in 


She pressed her white hands together, and the leaves | 


A groan ran through the assembly. So vivid was her de- 
scription, so unearthly her look, so inspired her manner, 
that what she described seemed actually to have taken place 
then and there. They noticed, also, that the bridegroom 
had hidden his face and was weeping. 

** Dead !” she repeated again, her lips quivering faster and 


her voice more broken—‘ and there they scoop him a grave ; 


| and there, without a shroud, they lay him down in the 


damp, reecking earth—the only son of a proud father, the 


idolized brother of a fond sister ; and he sleeps to-day in 


| that distant country, with no stone to mark the spot. There 


She was very pale, though more | 


There is a thick, warm mist that | 


he lies—my father’s son, my own twin-brother, a victim of 
this deadly poison! Father,” she exclaimed, turning sud- 
denly, while the tears rolled down her beautiful cheeks 
**father, shall I drink the poison now ?” 

The form of the old deacon was convulsed with agony. 
He raised not his head, but in a smothered voice he faltered, 
**No, no, my child, in God’s name, no !” 

She lifted the glittering goblet, and, letting it fall sud- 
denly to the floor, it was dashed to pieces. Many a tearful eye 
watched her movement, and instantanconsly every glass was 
transferred to the marble table on which it had been pyre- 
pared. Then, as she looked at the fragments of crystal, she 
turned to the company, saying : , 

**Let no friend hereafter, who loves me, tempt me to peril 
my soul for wine, or any other poisonous venom. ,Not 
firmer are the everlasting hills than my resolve, God help- 
ing me, never to touch or taste the terrible poison. And he, 
to whom I have given my hand—who watched over my 
brother’s dving form in that land of gold—will sustain me 
in this resolve. Will you not, my husband ?” 

His glistening eyes, his sad, sweet smile was her answer. 


The deacon had left the room, but when he returned, and 
| with a more subdued manner took part in the entertain- 





ment of the bridal guests, no one could fail to see that he, 
too, had determined to banish the enemy at once and for 
ever from that princely home. 

Reader, this is no fiction. I was there and heard the 
words, which T have penned, as near as I can recollect them. 
This bride, her husband and her brother, who died in the 
gold regions of California, were schoolmates of mine. Those 
who were present at that wedding of my associates never 
forgot the impression so s.lemnly made, and all from that 
hour forswore the social glass. 


QUAKER “JUSTICE, 

Two Qvakens resident in Philadelphia, applied to their 
society, as th» y do not go to law, to decide the following 
difficulty :—A, uneasy about a ship that ought to have 
arrived, meets 2, an insurer, and expresses a wish to have 
the vessel insured. The matter is agreed upon. A returns 
home, and receives a letter informing him of the loss of 
his ship. What shall he do? He is afraid that the policy 
is not filled up, and should B hear of the matter soon, it is 
all over with him. He therefore writes to PB thus: 
‘Friend B, if thee hasn’t filled up the policy, thee needn't, 
for I’ve heard of the ship.” ‘Oh! oh!” thinks B to himself 
—‘* cunning fellow—he wants to do me out of the pre- 
So he writes thus to A: ‘‘ Friend A, thee bee’st 
too late by half an hour—the policy is filled.” A rubs his 
hands with delight. Yet DB refuses to pay. Well, what is 
the decision? The loss is divided between them. This 
may be even-handed justice, though unquestionably it is 
an odd decision. 





Waar men are deficient in reason, they usually make up 
in rage. 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
By Proressor Cuarves A. Joy, Pu. D. 
sy pottery, is generally understood an infusible mixture 
of earths, which is refractory in the kiln, and continues 
opaque after the baking. 

Porcelain is composed of a fusible earthy mixture, along 
with an infusible, which, when combined, are susceptible of 
becoming semi-vitrified and translucent in the kiln. 

Pottery is opaque, porcelain transparent ; but the grada- 
tions in the degree of transparency are often so gradual that 
it is difficult to trace the boundary line where one begins 
and the other terminates. Glass, on the contrary, is com- 
posed of entirely fusible constituents, and is worked up in a 
pasty state. 

All pottery wares may be divided into unglazed and un- 
vitrified varieties, which are permeable to water, and glazed 
and partly vitrified, which are impervious. 

It would also be possible to classify them into hard and 
soft ware, according to the materials used and the tempera- 
ture at which they are solidified in the furnace, which results 
in a marked difference of texture. 

The varieties of pottery are very numerous, and it will 
scarcely be possible to allude to more than a few of the best 
known and most highly prized wares. Why the Portuguese, 
in 1508, when they introduced the white, transparent earth- 
enware from China, should have called it porcelain, has 
never been satisfactorily explained. Various derivations are 
given to the word. Some say that the ware was so called 
from its resemblance to a beautiful shell called porcellana, 
but there is some probability that the shell was so named 
from its resemblance to porcelain ; another interpretation is, 
that porcelain means a little cup ; finally, the word is traced 
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ANCIENT CHINESE PORCELAIN. 


to an abbreviation of the French pour cent années, as thera 
was a tradition that some of the materials required one hun- 
dred years to ripen. Whatever may be its derivation, there 
is no doubt that the word is of comparatively recent origin. 

The manufacture of pottery is an art which dates back to 
the most remote antiquity. It is evident that one of tho 
first things attempted by man for the increase of his com- 
fort was the baking of earthenware into vessels suitable for 
cups, dishes, and cooking utensils. 

Enormous accumulations of earthenware have been 
found near some oriental cities, and in the mounds of races 
long extinct; so that the origin of the art would appear to 
have been contemporaneous with the creation of man him- 
self. In fact, the antiquity of the human race is carried 
back by some ethnologists to more than twenty thousand 
years, on the basis of calculations on the length of time that 
must have elapsed to account for the deposition of mud in 
the Nile when fragments of pottery have been brought up 
from deep boring. The Chinese claim that as far back as 
the year 2600 3. c., under the Chun dynasty, porcelain was 
not only made, but there was a government superintendent 
of potteries, 

There is a variety of porcelain highly prized by collectors, 
and, indeed, worth more than its weight in gold, which was 
made in the era of the Soung dynasty, which reigned in 
China from the year 960 to 1279. The most valuable va- 
rieties of this ware are the azure crackle, which imitates tho 
sky ; next comes the blue crackle, next the blue and rose, 
next the pale blue or red, and last the white, red, brown, 
and black colors. The famous egg-shell porcelain was not 
made in China until near the close of the fifteenth century, 
about the time that the first specimens were brought to Eu- 
rope by the Portuguese. 

The appearance of white porcelain in Europe created a 
great sensation, and the attention of the alchemists was for 
a season directed from a search for fhe philosopher’s stone 
to the more practical question of how to imitate this ware. 

Among those who were most zealous in the pursuit of the 
new prize, was Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, who em- 
ployed John Frederic Bottcher to try to unvail the mystery. 

siittcher had been expelled from Berlin on the suspicion 
that he was a follower of the black art, and in league with 
the devil. The Elector received the exile most willingly, 
and shut him up in his laboratory, with strict injunctions to 
devise some way of replenishing the greatly depleted State 
treasury. As a preliminary to the melting of gold, the al- 
chemist went to work to prepare some refractory crucibles. 
When these vessels were fired, he found to his surprise that 
they resembled some of the porcelain in the possession of 
his patron. He immediately made known the circumstance 
to the Elector, who promptly appreciated the fact that there 
would be more money to be made by the sale of such ware, 
if they could make it, than in any vain search for gold. Ho 
immediately locked up Herr Bottcher and his secret in the 
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strong fortress of Albrechtsburg, and then and there em- 
barked in the pottery trade. But all that Bittcher could 
produce was a red and white stone-ware of considerable fine- 
ness, but still much inferior to porcelain. 


In the meantime an intelligent ironmaster of the neigh- | 


borhood, named Schnorr, discovered one day, by accident, 
from the circumstance of his horse getting stuck in it, some 
exceedingly white mud, which he examined and Cried, and 
decided to be valuable for powdering the wigs of the gentry, 
according to the custom of the times, 
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Schnorr went to | 
work to develop his mine, and was at once very successful ; 
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| Thus was founded, 1715, the celebrated factory at Meissen, 
| which was destined to beeome the parent of a numerous 
progeny, for, in spite of the strict watch maintained over the 
| imprisoned operatives, one of the number succeeded in es- 
caping and betraying the secret. 

The French sought long for the white earth, until, in 1768, 
it was accidentally discovered by a woman living near Li- 
moges, who, being poor, tried to use a white, unctuous earth 
which she found in a ravine, as a substitute for soap. Some 
of this earth fell into the hands of a chemist, who at once 
recognized it as being the same material as that found at 
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SPECIMEN OF ENAMELED MAJOLICA WARE, BY LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA. 


the powder sold well, and in the course of time some of it 
reached the wig of Bittcher himself. It attracted his notice 
from its inconvenient weight, from its greasy feel and pure 


powder in the kiln. No sooner said than done, and the 
result was pure porcelain. 

Thus the discovery was made. The workmen were sworn 
to secrecy, under penalty of death, and the pledge, ‘‘ Geheim 
bis ins Grab” (be secret to the grave), was posted every- 
where in large letters, to remind them of their duty. Even 
the Elector took the oath, and, to make it more impressive, 
it was repeated every month. 


| Meissen, and soon the now famous factory of Limoges, and 


shortly after the equally renowned works of Sévres, were es- 


| tablished. 
white color, and the idea at once presented itself to try the | 


Twenty years afterward, Mr. Goodworthy revolutionized 
| the English porcelain business by finding the necessary white 
| earth in Cornwall. In the south of Europe the art was 
brought by the Arabs into Spain ; from there it traveled into 
| Majorea, in which island it was prosecuted with great sue- 
| cess. The articles made on this island, and known as ma- 
| jolica, have long been highly prized in Europe. 
| The first manufactory established by the Italians was at 


By yenza, whence the 4':ench term fayence is derived. ‘The 
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body of the ware was usually a red clay, and the glaze was 
opaque, being formed of the oxides of lead and tin, along 
with potash and sand. 

The ancients knew how to glaze earthenware, as is shown 
in the bricks from Babylon and the tiles from the ruined 
cities of the Desert, but the art was lost in Europe until it 
was rediscovered about 1445 by Lucca della Robbia, ‘ after 
experiments innumerable.” 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, Bernard Palis- 
sy, of Saintes, France, suceceded, after infinite ‘abor, in in- 
venting a glaze by means of which he was able to imitate in 
the most perfect manner animals, plants, shells, and other 
natural objects. Lizards, frogs and other animals are raised 
on the pieces, 
imitations have 
any other. 

The life of Palissy is a charming episode in the history of 
porcelain. He sacrificed everything to the attainment of his 
object. His wife’s jewels were sold or pawned, his furniture 
was burned for kindlings, until he was reduced to the ex- 
tremity of poverty and despair. In the midst of it all, he 
had to encounter the persecutions of the Catholics, for he 
was a Protestant ; but at last suecess crowned his efforts, and 
his productions were eagerly sought for by the wealthy 
nobles of the time. 

On the fatal night 
Protestants were m 


of St. 
sacred, Palissy ’s life was saved by one 
As 


the glazing, his life was 


sartholomew, when so many 


of the Catholic noblemen, who had him cast into prison. 
the of 
deemed too precious to be sacrificed to religious intolerance, 


he alone possessed secret 
and he wes concealed in jail as affording the safest asylum. 
He lived to 
prison. 
England, also, had its ] ioncer in the ceramic art. 
Wedewood was the first 
where every resource of mechanical and chemical science was 
mile to co operat 
statuary, in perfecting this valuable department of the in- 


an advaneed age, but was never released from 


Josiah 
to erect magnificent factories, 


‘with the arts of painting, sculpture and 
dustry of the nations. ‘So sound were his principles, so 
judicious his plans of procedure, and so ably have they been 
PHOS cuted by his suecessors in Staffordshire, that a popula- 
tion of upward of 100,000 operatives now derives 2 *omfort- 
able subsistence within a district formerly bleak and barren.” 
Within . of 8 miles long and 6 miles wide, there are 
more than 250 kilns, and the distr 
called The Potteries. 


The mann! 


an sq 


ict is very significantly 


wture of porcclain in the United States is of 
comparative A company was established at 
Greenpoint as early as 1850, but it did not mect with much 
snecess. In 1862, the fell into the hands of Mr. 
Thomas C, Smith, who determined to put the business on a 
firm footing. He traveled in Europe to see how the proces: 
and comprehended at once that it is 
impossible to arrive at perfection until after years of patient 
trial. 

Porcelain is a fabric demanding such ineessant care, such 


y recent origin. 


works 


was conducted there, 


universal thought, such scrupulous attention on the part of 
the humblest employés, such dexterity in the workmen, 
such skill in the decorators, that it requires more than one 
generation to place a factory on a good footing, and many 
generations to make it famous. The foreign factories have 
been the slow accretions of hundreds of years, and millions 
of dollars have been sunk by governments and kings to bring 
them to their present perfection. 


} the 
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conditions of extreme durability and perfect purity. 


Commencing in this way, and gradually enlarging the 


factory, the works have steadily improved, until they are 


| able td produce some lines of gor xls quite as ge 0d as any to 


and the exquisite grace and beauty of the | 
given to this ware a celebrity not excelled by | 


be found in Europe. 

In New Jersey and Pennsylvania there has been equal 
progress in the manufacture of porcelain, and at the time of 
the Centennial Exhibition the display from this country was 
in every way most encouraging —the chief superiority of the 
foreign products being in greater beauty of pattern and 
more exquisite display of decoration. ‘This is quite natural, 


as decorative art has not attained to the same perfection in 
this country that it has in Europe. 
Tur Marentats or Porrery. 
First in importance is clay. This is cleansed as mucii as 
possible by hand and freed from loosely adhering stones at 


the pit where it is dug. For the manufacture of the finer 
kinds of earthenware a peculiar kind of clay called kaolin is 
required, of which we must make separate note hereafter. 
In the factory the clay is cut to picces and then kneaded 
into a pulp, with water, by engines. It is thrown into cust- 
iron cylinders, in the axis of which an upright shaft re- 
volves, bearing knives so arranged that by the revoiution of 
the shaft they not only cut through everything in their way, 
but constantly press the soft contents of the cylinder 
Another 


set of knives statids out motionless, at right angles from the 


obliquely downward, on the principle of a screw. 


inner surface of the cylinder, having their edges looking 
opposite to the line of motion of the revolving blades. 
Thus the two sets of slicing implements, the one active :nd 
the other passive, operate like shears in cutting the clay 
into small pieces, while the active blades, by their spiral 
form, foree the clay, in its comminuted state, out at an 
aperture at the bottom of the cylinder or cone, whence it is 
conveyed into a cylindrical vat, to be worked into a pap with 
water, 

Whenever the pap has acquired a cream consistence, it i, 
run off through a series of wire, lawn and silk sieves, of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness, which are kept in continual agita- 
tion backward and forward by a crank mechanism ; and thus 
all the grosser parts are completely separated, and hindered 
This clay liquor is sct aside in 
proper cisterns, and diluted with water to a standard den 
sity. 


from injuring the ware. 


h Ta a mountain near Kinglehsehin, China, is a large 
deposit of decomposed feldspar, and as the mountain is 
ealled Kuolin, the earth obtained from the quarry reecived 
the same name. Kaolin earth is the principal constituent of 
porcelain and china—it is also extensively employed in 
paper manufacture, possibly for the adulteration of candy, 
and in other industries. 

Besides oceurring in China, extensive deposits ef it have 
been found in England and the United States, also in Ger- 
many and France. The kaolin, when first raised, has the 
appearance and consistence of mortar ; it contains numer- 
ous grains of quartz, which are disseminated throughout in 
the same manner as in granite. After the clay has been 
properly assorted, it is placed in a heap on an inclined plat- 
form, on which a little stream of water falls from the height 
of about six feet; the workman constantly moves it and 
turns it over with a fizzle and shovel, by which means the 


| whole is gradually carried down into an oblong trench be- 


Considering all these things, Mr. Smith determined to | 
restrict his efforts at first to the hardware branch of the 


manufacture ; to fabricate such things as door-knobs, bell- 
handles, the scalps of picture-nails, casters, wheels, finger- 


plates, and other little articles which demand peremptorily | 


neath, which is also inclined, and which ends in a small chan- 
nel that leads to a catch pit. 
caught in trenches, while the clay, in consequence of its 
greater levity, is carried away in a state of suspensicn. The 
clay is gradually deposited in the pits until it becomes a 
thick paste ; it is then further consolidated by drying 1, 

it is fit for the market. 


The grains of quartz are 
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When the clay is in a fit state, it is eut into oblong | 


masses and carried to the drying-house, and there packed 
up into casks to be shipped to the potteries. The porcelain 
earth thus prepared is of a beautiful and uniform whiteness, 
and is perfectly smooth and soft to the touch. ‘The other 
materials required in the manufacture «are flints or their 
equivalent ; chert, a flinty substance found ia limestone ; 
feldspar, bone ashes and soapstone. Clay alone cannot 
form a proper material for pottery on account of its great 
contractibility by heat and the consequent cracking and 
splitting in the kiln, for which reason a silicious substance 
incapable of contraction must enter into the body of the 


pottery. For this purpose ground flint or ground quartz is 
preferred. The nodules of flint extracted from the chalk 


formation are washed, heated red-hot in a kiln, like that for 
burning lime, and thrown in this state into water, by which 
treatment they become exceedingly brittle. They are then 
reduced to a coarse powder in a stamping mill or a crushing 
mill. The product is pnt throngh a process very similar to 
the one described above, until, in an absolutely pure con- 
dition, it is reduced to a pap of standard density. 

The standard clay and flint liquors are now mixed to- 
gether in such proportion by 
may bear to the dry clay the ratio of one to five, or ocea- 
sionally one to six, according to the richness and plasticity 
of the clay ; and the liquors are intimately incorporated in 
a revolving churn. The mixed liquors are now evaporated, 
until a uniform, doughy mass is obtained; this mass is cut 
into eubical lumps, piled in heaps, and left in a damp cellar 


for many months. Here the dough suffers disintegration, 





| loose pulleys, and the lathe stops. 
measure that the flint powder | 


seams are then smoothed off with a wet sponge. 


promoted by a kind of fermentive action apparently due to — 


the organic matter taken up in its preparation ; it becomes 
black, and exhales a fetid odor. All of the constituents of 
porcelain are prepared with the same care as the above, in 
order that the workmen may have to deal with materials of 
a fixed and certain composition, and of absolute purity. In 
order to remove every particle of iron that the materials 
may contain, the liquid pap is made to flow between mag- 
nets before it is dried to the consistence of the dough de- 
scribed above—this diminishes the risk of having black 
spots appear on the snowy surface of the finished china. 
Besides the material found ready stored in the mountuzins, 
all broken china can be ground and worked over again to 
great advantage. 


DETAILS OF THE MANUFACTURE, 

Having given a short history of the art, and of the mate- 
rials employed in it, we must next pass to the consideration 
of the manufacture. 

The clay being prepared, is submitted to the potter, who 
employs at the present day a wheel of the same description 
as that used in the days of Moses. Throwing is performed 
upon a tool called the potter's lathe ; this consists of an up- 
right iron shaft, about the height of a common table, on the 
top of which is fixed, by its centre, a horizontal disk or cir- 
cular piece of wood, of an area sufficiently great for the 
largest. stoneware vessel to stand upon. The lower end of 
the shaft is pointed, and runs in a conical shape, and its 
collar, a little below the top board, being truly turned, is 
embraced in a socket attached to the wooden frame of the 
lathe. The shaft has a pulley fixed upon it, with groove: 
for their speed, over which an endless band passes from a 
fly-wheel, by whose revolutions any desired rapidity of rota- 
tion may be given to the shaft and its top-board. This 
wheel, when small, may be placed alongside, as in the turner’s 
lathe, and then it is driven by a treadle and crank ; or, 
when of larger dimensions, it is turned by some kind of 
power. 

Tn large potteries, the whole of the lathes, both for throw- 


ing and turning, are put in motion by a steam-engine. ‘The 
vertical spindle of the lathe has a bevel wheel on it, which 
works in another bevel-toothed wheel, fixed to a horizontal 
shaft. This shaft is provided with a long, conical, wooden 
drum, from which a strap ascends to a similar conical dium 
on the main driving shaft. The apex of the one corresponds 
to the base of the other, whic’e allows the strap to retain the 
same degree of tension, while it is made to travel horizon- 
tally, in order to vary the speed of the lathe at pleasure. 
When the belt is at the base of the driving cone, it works 
near the vertex of the driven one, so as to give a maximum 
velocity to the latter, and vice rers«, 

During the throwing of any article, a separate mechanism 
is conducted by a boy, which makes the strap move parallel 
to itself along these conical drums, and nicely regulates the 
speed of the lathe. When the strap runs at the middle of 
the cones, the velocity of each shaft is equal. By this cle- 
gant contrivance of parallel cones reversed, the velocity 
rises gradually to its maximum and returns to its minimum, 
or slower motion, when the workman is about to finish the 
article thrown. The strap is then transferred to a pair of 
The article made is now 
cut off at the base with a small wire; is dried, turned ona 
power-lathe and polished as above deseribed. The same de- 
gree of dryness which admits of the clay being turned on 
the lathe also suits for fixing on the handles and other ap- 
pendages to the vessels. The parts to be attached, being 
previously prepared, are joined to the cireular work ly 
means of a thin paste, which the workmen call slip, and the 
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now taken to a stove-room, heated to 80 deg. or 90 deg. 
Fah., and fitted up with a great many shelves. When they 
are fully dried, they are smoothed over with a small bundle 
of hemp, if the articles be fine, and are then ready for the 
kiln, which is to cement the tender clay into the hard 
biscuit. 
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, cording to the intended thickness of the vessel. 


Imitations 
of flowers and foliage are elegantly executed in this way. 
This operation, which is called furnishing, requires very deli- 
cate and dexterous manipulation. To prevent the unbaked 


| porcelain from adhering together, the pieces are put upon 
| refractory supports called seggars. The bottom of the upper 


The other method of fashioning earthenware articles, is | seggar forms the lid of its fellow below ; and the junction of 


GIRL THROWING LUMP-CLA 


ealled casting, a 
have an irregular shape. 
the clay, in the state of pap or slip, into plaster-molds, which 
are kept in a desiccated state. These molds, as well as the 
pressure ones, are made in halves, which nic« 
together. The slip is ponred in till the cavity is quite full, 
and is left m the mold for a cert time, more or less, 


correspi md 








Y TO DRIVE OUT THE AIR. 


nd is, perhaps, the most elegant for such as ; the two is luted with 
This operation consists in pouring | 


| clay of New Jersey. 


a ring of soft clay applied between 
them. These dishes protect the ware from being suddenly 
and unequally heated, and from being soiled by the smoke 
and vapors of the fuel. 

At the Greenpoint works, the seggars are made of the red 
This red mud is mixed to a thick, plas- 


tic mass in a pug-mill, and subsequently pressed in molds to 
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any desired form. Baking follows, and the finished segyar 

emerges, booking like a piece of coarse, red earthenware. 
The potter's lathe, described above, is also somewhat obso- 

lete in this country. 


of horizontal disks. 


In its place is a long table, with a row 
The workman takes his place, and by i 
mere pressure of the knee on a lever, can set the disk in 
motion. 

The ic 
of the revolving head, and are simply pressed into molds, 
some by machinery, others by hand alone. The machine 
used for door-knobs, for example, is 
which forces the clay, in the condition of moist powder, into 


are very many objects which do not require the use 


simply a& screw-press, 
*a properly shaped die. The knob, however, on emerging, 
is hot eve ry where round, an l is, th rt fore, place d on a hori 
zontal, revolving spindle and turned. China heads for nails, 
casters, mouths of speaking-tubes, and a great variety of 
poreclain goods for the hardware trade, are made in a simi 
lar manner. 

Th 
cylindrical structures 15} feet in diameter and having two 
stories, the lower one 11} and the upper one 9 feet in height. 
The walls, which are of brick, lined with refractory bricks, 
are nearly four feet in thickness. Directly beneath the lower 
story is a grate, covering the entire area and accessible by 
several doors. When fired, a kiln uses about ten tons of 
coal to a baking, and combustion is continued for twenty- 
eight hours. It takes three days for the interior to cool. 
The ware for the first baking is placed in the upper story, 
which is subjected to a less degree of temperature than the 
compartment below, the exhaust heat being used. The seg 
gars now come into use, cach one being filled with as many 
articles as can be placed in iL w chou. 


kilns in which the ware is ‘converted into biscuit, are 


touch'ng each other, 
small pieces of fire-clay serving as supports. The filled seg- 
gars are then ranged in piles from floor to floor. 
as 30,000 articles may be included in one baking. 


As many 
The fires 
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are now urged for the proper time ; and after the kiln has | 


cooled, the ware is removed in the shape of a hard, brittle, 
porous bi “ly, called biscuit 

The next operation is glazing. The glaze of hard poree- 
lain is feldspar rock ; this being ground to a very fine pow- 
der, is worked into a paste with water mingled with a little 
vinegar. All the articles are dipped into this milky liquid, 


very porous, they absorb the water greedily, whereby a 
layer of the feldspar glaze is deposited on their surface, in a 
nearly dry state, as soon as they are lifted out. Thick 


pieces, such as knobs, have to be dipped in water first to } 


prevent their taking up too much of the glazing liquid 
Glaze pap is afterward applied with a hair brush to the pro- 
jecting edges, or any points where it had not taken ; and 
the powder is then removed from the part on which the arti- 
cle is to stand, lest it should get fixed to its support in the 
fire 

After these operations, the articles are again packed in 
Beggars, to undergo the intense heat of the glass oven. For 
this purpose, the lower story of the kiln is employed, and 
the heat generated is far more than sufficient to melt iron. 
The heat is so intense that tie director of the Berlin porce- 
Jain manufactory has succeeded in making, artificially, a 
darge number of crystalline minerals, by putting the constit- 
nents, as ascertained by chemical analysis, in the seggars 
of the kiln. Among others, artificial feldspar has been 
made in this way. 

The seggars and their contents glow with an intense white 
radiance, and this continues until vitrification ensues. It is 
at this point that great skill is required in managing the 
fires, for the difficulty is to accomplish the vitrifica ion and 
yet have the ware stand up in the kiln. In other words, the 
fires must be checked ata poiut a little beyond that at which 


| and the other is transferred on the glaze. 
which is continually stirred by an attendant, and, as they are | 





the glaze vitrifies, and just befare the articles themselves run 
and melt. There are openings by the side of the sealed 
doors, which admit of a survey of the interior of the kiln by 
which the workmen can decide when to slacken the heat. 

The porcelain is now finished, and nothing remains but to 
sort it over for imperfect pieces, which are ¢C¢ msigned to th ’ 
grinding mill to be pulverized and made over, or, if not too 
defective, sold at a reduced price. 

Tender porcelain, or soft china ware, is made with a vi- 


are 


treous frit, rendered less fusible and opaque by an addition of 
white mud or bone ash. Its manufacture is longer and more 
diflienlt than that of the hard ; its bisenit is dearer because 
many pit ces split asunder or become deformed in the kiln. 
The best English porcelain is made from a mixture of the 
Cornish and Devonshire kaolin, ground flints, ground Cor- 
nish stone, and calcined bones in powder, besides some other 
materials, according to the fancy of the manufacturers, 
The 
colors ust d are formed by the combination of metallic ox- 
ides and salts with fluxes. The 
sarily such as will bear the high heat of the mufile furnace 


The decoration of porcelain is usually done by hand. 


oxides chosen are neces - 


without volatilizing. Fugitive colors will be of no value in 
this 
mium, iron, uranium, manganese, zine, cobalt, antimony, 
The salts 
and fluxes are ground up with fatty turpentine and painted 
on in the ordinary manner. It is not wntil the heat of the 
furnace has driven off the oil, and chemically combined the 
ingredients of the colors, that the effect can be judged of ; for 
the hues at first are dingy end unpleasant, and ; 
to the inexperienced eye, of the intended effect. 

Gold is applied by dissolving the metal in aqna-regia, ex- 


The most prized oxides are those of chro- 


] OCESS, 


and also compounds of platinum, iridium, gold. 


ive no idea, 


pelling the acid, and applying as before. 

After the ware is decorated, it is enclosed in a muffle fur- 
nace, and heated until the proper fusion of the fluxes has 
taken place. After the colors are developed the articles are 
removed and the metallic portions are finished by hand-bur- 
nishing. 
distinet 
One is transferred on the bisque, and is the 
method by which the ordinary printed ware is produced, 
The first is called 
‘press printing,” and the latter, “bat printing.’”’ The en- 
graving is executed upon copper plates, and for press print- 
ing is cut very deep, to enable it to hold a sufficiency of color 
to give a firm and full transfer to the ware. The copper 
plate is charged with color mixed with thick, boiled oil, by 


Printing upon china is accomplished by two 


methods. 


;} means of a knife and dabber ; the engraved portion being 


filled, the superfluous color is scraped off the surface of the 
copper by the knife, and further cleaned by leather. 

The ‘bat printing” is done wpon the glaze, and the en- 
gravings are, for this style, exccedingly fine, and no greater 
depth is required than for ordinary book engravings. After 
the plate has been properly oiled and prepared with glue, 
the color is dashed on, and the ware uly to be fired in 
the enamel kilns. 


RECENT PROGRESS TN SCIENCE, 

THERE is considerable activity in scicntifile irch cyerywher 
at the present time, and an encouraging degree of suceess has 
tended the efforts of investigators to produce new and valuab!s 
results. It usually requires time for a new diseovery to ripen ’ 
pract cal importance, and a really good thing grows in value t. 3 
more it is studied and understood, 

PRESERVING THE Coton OF Drirep PLants. A sueeessful 
expensive way is to add one part of salicylie acid to six hundred 
parts of alcohol, then set the spirits to boil, and draw the plu. 
slowly through it, shake off the excess of the liquid, put betwe 1 
blotting paper, changing the pad oceasionally until the plant is 

The salicylic veil is said to preserve the color 


perfectly dry. 
ntact, while the 


aleohol serve 


ty rapidly remove the water, 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF Sopa-AsuH. 
said that soap was the 


Liel 


index of the civilization of a peopie. He 
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ig ones | 


did not refer in this aphorism to the value of cleanliness as being | 


akin to Godliness, but had in his mind the bearing on the arts and 
industry of a country, of the vast number of manufactures wh ch 
were sustained and built up by the trades that are associated with 
the production of soap, The most important industry affiliated 
with soap is the‘nanufacture of soda-ash. This article enters into 
so many trades that it is indispensable, and its loss would unques- 
tionably be a serious blow to our present civilization; hence, the 
discovery of new and improved methods of manufacture must be 
regarded with interest everywhere, Tho latest advance made in 
this direetion is to fill a vat with concentrated brine, and to sus 

ndin it a basket containing carbonate of ammonia, and another 
filed with common salt, and allow them to react on each other, 
Soluble chloride of ammonium and insoluble bi-carbonate of soda 
result; the latter settles on the bottom of the vessel, and can be 
drawn off and dried, This proeoss is cheaper than the old method 
devised by Le Blane, and is said to have been introduced into Gcr- 
many and France. 

THe Germ THeEory or Disease.—It is now the fashion to at- 
tribute contagious diseases to the existence of minute germs in the 
air, so small that they can searcely be perceived with a microscope. 
Thess germs have actually been filtered through gun-cotton, and 
have been colleeted for study and growth, There seems to be no 
doubt that the disease-producing particles are living things. Tyn- 
dall says that if we chop upa becf steak, steep it in water, and filter 
it, we get a perfee:ly clear liquid; but that liquid stored in a bottle 
nnd ry" sed to the air, soon begins to get turbid, and the cloudy 
liquid, under the microscope, is found to be swarming with living 
organisms. If the beef-tea is previously heated, and then hermet- 

‘ally sealed, everything will be killed that is able to generate these 
i ttle organisms, and tho liquid ean be preserved, clear, indefinitely. 
The moment the liquid is exposed to the air, it takes up from that 

vlium the destructive particles, and in a short time will be found 
to swarm with life. This experiment seems to prove the existence 
of the minute forms of life claimed by the advocates of the germ 
theory. 

A Stupy oF CaTErrILiars.—The study of insect life is much in 
vogn > at the present time, in consequence of the ravages many of 
them commit on vegetables and plants. A curious kind of sociable 
caterpillar has been found near Mentone, in Italy. It lives in a 
sort of wigwam, with one compartment, apparently for the economy 
of building, also for the pleasure to be derived trom social inter- 
course, When the proper time comes, the different tribes separate 
and build nests in trees. When one member of ae -olony leaves the 
encampment, other members are certain to follow in his track, 

isually in single file. If the lead: r is picked up, the procession 
comes toa halt, there is a brief consultation, and a new leader is 
chosen, On returning the former leader to his place at the head 
of the procession, he is no longer accepted as a suitable chief, but 
*s degraded to a lower position in the line, as if his removal had 
been a proof of incapacity. This kind of processional caterpillar 
irequents, in preference, pine trees. 


DIGESTIVE ORGANS OF PLANTS. 
plant is an animal not possessed of the power of locomotion. 
hus digestive organs, 


It 
and consumes its food in a manner analogous 
to that of an animal, In proof of his theory, he cites the case of 
carnivorous plants, Meat-eatmg plants, after they have closed on 
the food and devoured it, open their leaves, and the débris of the 
repast will be found upon them in the shape of indigestible por- 
tions. The rains wash off these remains, and the plant is ready for 
i fresh supply. There is certainly something very remarkable in 
the habits of carnivorous plants; and as they have the habits, if not 
the organs, of animals, they appear to belong to something very 
ukin to the animal kingdom, 
PRESERVATION OF RENNET.—It was chiefly owing to researches 
« . Liebig that our knowledge of chee se-making was put upon 
a scientifle basis. He found that mucie acid was contained in the 
$ ondary stomach of the ealf, and that by using this membrane, 
milk could be coagulated and the whey separated, The stomach 
o! the ealf is now universally employed in cheese-making, but one 
of the difficulties hitherto encountered has been to keep it from 
adergoing putrefactive decay. It has recently been discovered 
lat, in order to preserve the membrane from fermentation, it is 
‘Il to keep it in dilute glycerine, The ferments kept in glycerine 
I ive retained their strength for two years. 





‘ 


Cavciem Licat witnHovur Oxycex.—If a blow-pipe jet of 
ordinary illuminating gas be fed with a bla t of hot air, the heat of 
combus —_ Will be found suMecient to melt platinum, By making 
such a jet impingo upon a lime eylinder, the lime will beeome 
intensely hot, and will glow os vividly as it does when theroxy- 
hydrogen blast is employed. A simple contrivance has been 
invente 1, by means of which the air entering a blast lamp ean be 





hated to a high temperature on its way to mix with the illumina- 
ting gas. In this way all the effects of a Hare blow-pipe ar: 
attained without the cost of oxygen, 

New Use or THE Maate TLanrery.-The magie lantern has 


of advertising, An ordinary gas 
with a good burner, is suspended over the door of a 
restaurant publie-house, and a slide prepared in the usual 
‘iner is inserted at a proper foeus under a lens. The words 
th ie stide are projected in large ie tiers on the sidewalk, thus attraet- 
ing the notiee of passe ws-by, s the slides can be made amusing 
and grotesque, the advertisement is pretty certrin to succeed ya 
it would be impossible for any one to pass the establishment with- 
Cut having his attention called to it, 





hoon impressed into the service 
lantern 


or 








) but on your oath, 


M. Morren maintains that a 





ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
Way is one who cleverly falsilies like a person deeply in debt! 
Because he has gre .t li-atilities, 


A LADY ealls the 
meat, ** 


little memorandum her butely 
pencilings by the weigh.” 


r sends in with 
the 


THe married ladies of a Western city have formed a Come- 
Home-Husband Club, It is about four feet long. 

AN author says that one of the uses of adversity is to bring us 
out. This is true, particularly at the knees and elbows. 

A YOUNG poet of the realistie school writes : “Time marches on 
with the slow, measured tread of a man working by the day.” 

An editor lately sent back a tailor’s bill, accompanied by a 


neatly-printed slip, informing the tailor that his MS," 
fully declined.” 

A LOVESICK girl, who had married against 
back after the first conjugal tiff. 
claimed the father, * the ealf has returned !" 


Was respect- 


her father’s wishes, 


eame Kill the prodigal! ex- 


THE Harkeye man says: “ A gifted contributor 
beginning, ‘Open the door to the children.’ 
don't want all the paint kicked off the panel.” 


ends us a poem 
Youwd better, if you 


Dean Swirt held the doctrine that there were three places 
where a man should be allowed to speak without contradictlon 


viz., on the bench, in the pulpit, and at the gallows, 


De new 


bless you, 


A NEGRO Methodist idea of ministerial qualifleation: ‘ 
preacher is mo’ larnt dan Mistuh Boles was; but Lor’ 


sah! he ain’t got de doleful sound like Mistah Boles hed. ~ No 
indeedy ! y 

Ont of the discoveries made by the last Arctic exp orers is, that 
the Polar night is 142 days. What a heavenly place that wou if . Ives 


in which to tell 
morrow and get 


a& man with a bill to eall around the day afte 
his money! 


AT a balloon ascension in Nashville, a few days ago, an old 
negro, Who thought the balloon was going to heaven, eried out 


Tell Emoline Vi 


f . 
1 


L be dar afier ; 


from the crowd, us it aseended, “* 
while; tell Sallie 'm coming.” 

AT an inn in Sweden there was the following inseription in Eng 
lish on the wall: © You will find at Trolhathe excellent } read, 
meat, and wine, provided you bring them with you” This might 
be copied in many places of entertainment for man and beast 


A Scotcr witness somewhat given t 
handled by a cross-examining counsel, “ How far is it between the 
two farms ?” said the counsel. By the road it’s twa mile.” ° Yes, 
how far is it as the crow flies ?” “I dinna hen; | 
never was a crow.” 


» prevarieation was severely 


JAMIE, having come into the possession of considerable 
through the —, of relatives, was thus addressed by one of his 
neighbors: “Ay, Jamie, it was a gweed thing for you that you 
rich freens were horn afore ye.” © Weel,” replied Jamie,“ Umi ne 
sae sure about that: but it was a gweed thing that they deed afory 
me!” 

SomEBopy asked Victor Hugo if he eould write English poetry. 
* Certainly,’ he replied, and forthwith produced the following : 

Pour chasser le spleen 
Jentrai dans un inn; 
O, mais je bus le gin, 
God save thé@ Queen! 


wealth 


il travelers come 
flr 
beats me, 


mmerei 
have been out three weeks,” said the 
‘That re- 


Tue Burlington Ihorkeye tells of two ex 
paring 1 notes ; Aa 
sionary, “and have oniy pot four orde rs.” 
plied the second commereial evangelist, “I have four 
weeks and have only got one order, and that's an order from the 
house to come home.” . 





st Mis- 


been out 


An Ameriean lady coming from Canada assured the 
offleer that she had nothing but wearing apparel in by 
he went to the bottom of the article and found a doze 
brandy stowed away. ‘ Madi am,” demanded he, sternly, do you 
call these wearing ap pare 12? © Yes," the lady demur replied 

“they are my husband's * night-eaps.” 


—s 3 
trunk, but 
hottles of 


t 


‘ONE OF THE RATHERS.” 
Snr rather struck me when w 

As rather pretty of the two 
One of a rather pretty set 

Whom we had rather tak , 
Her hair was rather gold than red 

Her eyes were rather blue t! 
But rather be ihe than, T said 

I'd rather rather they hi vl 





“One of the rathers,” me line | 
Rather to eall her, as I ines! 
Still she was rather to my ined 
And fora wife [ rather yearuet, 
So rather a bold plunge [ tried 


And rather hinted on the 
Il rather like her for mv bride; 
And she replied—she’ 
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ERIDAL WIN JP.—SEE PAGE 371, 
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